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Tribune  reporters  exposed  a 
million-dollar-a-year  racket 
to  fix  traffic  tickets 


Four  court  clerks  have 
been  indicted  for  taking  bribes. 


The  fix  was  in  for  almost  every  type 
of  traffic  ticket.  Payoffs  were  made  to 
court  clerks  and  other  court  personnel. 
Bribes  to  have  cases  discharged 
ranged  from  $10  for  a  minor  moving 
violation  to  $1,800  for  drunken 
driving  cases. 

A  Tribune  reporter,  posing  as  a  fixer, 
fixed  two  speeding  tickets  with  money 
paid  to  court  clerks.  Acting  upon  his 
evidence,  the  Sheriff,  the  State’s 


Attorney  and  the  Better  Government 
association  joined  the  investigation. 
Since  the  Traffic  court  scandal 
erupted,  four  court  clerks  were  sus¬ 
pended  and  indicted  for  bribery  by 
the  grand  jury.  Seven  court  magis¬ 
trates  are  under  investigation. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many 
ways.  Exposing  corrupt  courts  is  one 
of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 
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AMONG 
BOSTON 
DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 
is  the 

RECORD  AMERICAN 

♦  LATEST  OFFICIAL  AUDITED  CIRCULATION  FIGURES 

RECORD  AMERICAN. ..431, 080 


GLOBE  MORNING  223.619 

HERALD.  MORNING  169,744 

TRAVELER.  EVENING  152,850 

GLOBE.  EVENING  150,278 


THE  RECORD  AMERICAN  — 

Boston's  Most  Powerful 
Advertising  Medium 

Easier  To  Handle! 


Easier  To  Read! 


^  ABC  AUDIT 

12  months  ending  March  31,  1965 
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Ill  Baltimore 
7  out  of  every  10  lines 
of  newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


M 

(^Retail  advertisers 
place  65Vo 

of  their  newspaper  advertising 

in 

The  Sunpapers.) 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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Worcestershire  Sauce  .  .  Agate  Adams 

The  Difference 
in  Total  Markets 
and  Newspaper 
Markets 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  — 

There  are  many  examples  in  the  counti7  of  major 
cities  which  are  separate  metropolitan  entities  but  whose 
proximity  links  them  into  a  large  single  marketing  com¬ 
plex.  Many  of  these  adjacent  major  markets  are  inte¬ 
grated  in  buying,  selling,  finance,  transportation,  ware¬ 
housing  and  distribution.  Yet,  because  of  their  individual 
sales  prominence  and  their  singular  newspaper  coverage, 
they  are  separate  newspaper  markets. 

For  example; 

San  Jose  and  San  Francisco,  St.  Paul  and  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  Worcester  and  Boston.  No 
matter  how  you  split  and  sift  them ,  these  overlapping 
markets  are  separate  newspaper  markets. 

Boston-Worcester  is  a  good  case  in  point.  You  might 
start  off  by  asking,  “Who  says  Boston-Worcester  is  one 
market?”  We  asked  that  question  of  ten  executives  who 
are  especially  responsible  for  successful  marketing  deci¬ 
sions  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England. 

Their  answers  were  from  experience.  Five  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  answered  that,  considering  the  total  marketing 
concept,  Boston  and  Worcester  are  one  market.  The  other 
five  agreed,  too,  but  countered  with  a  big  BUT!  The 
“Buts”  explained  that  while  two  major  cities  like  Worc¬ 
ester  and  Boston  are  united  in  marketing  operations, 
the  major  exception  is  that  they  are  distinctly  separate 
newspaper  markets. 

The  ten  executives  included  the  Boston  group  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  manager  of  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co., 
the  president  of  Food  Enterprises,  brokers,  the  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  First  National  Stores,  district  managers 
of  Ford,  Sun  Oil,  General  Electric  and  T.W.A.,  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  Boston's  advertising  agency  Quinn  &  Johnson, 
and  a  vice  president  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  New 
York. 

These  men  gave  their  reasons,  documented  them, 
and  went  on  record.  Their  statements,  their  analyses, 
their  logic,  are  all  wrapped  up  in  one  neat  brochure  en¬ 
titled,  “Who  Says  Boston-Worcester  is  One  Market?” 

For  those  who  market  in  Massachusetts,  and  those  who 
plan  to,  this  new  brochure  is  important  reading.  It  is 
available,  without  charge,  upon  request.  Write  directly 
to  me  at  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette,  or  contact 
any  office  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 

Advertisement 


SEPTEMBER 

22- 25 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Ponte  Vidra  Beach, 
Rorida. 

23- 24— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board.  Empir* 
Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

23- 25 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Tamiment-in-the-Poconos,  Tamiment,  Pa. 

24- 25— Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Continental  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

25-  Louisiana  Press  Association  Management  Clinic,  Capitol  House,  Baton 
Rouge. 

25-2^— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Port  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 26— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn, 
Quincy. 

26- 27 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Rico  Hotel. 
Houston,  Tex. 

26-28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Palm 
Beach  Towers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

26-28 — Now  York  State  AP  Association,  Statlor  Hilton,  Buffalo. 

26-29 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

26- 29— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, 
N.Y. 

27- Oct.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

28- Oct.  2 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Staffer- Hilton 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

OCTOBER 

I- 2 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editorial  Writers  meeting, 

Timberline  Lodge. 

4- 5 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

5—  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

5- 6— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statler 

Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

I  5-7— The  IV  Pan-American  Press  Semirur,  International  House,  Now  Orleans. 

6- 9 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Con¬ 

ference,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

6- 9— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

7- 9 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic 

City,  N.J. 

8- 15 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Kona  Kai  Club,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

9- 12 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San 

Diego. 

10 -  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San  Diego. 
10— Kentucky  Associated  Press,  eastern  regional  meeting.  Downtowner 

Motor  Hotel,  Lexington. 

10-12— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Robert  E.  Lee 
Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

10-12 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Duluth  Hotel. 
Duluth,  Minn. 

10-13— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regional 
Conference.  The  Outrigger,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-16— National  Newspaper  Week. 

10-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Chief  News  Executives,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

I I- 22— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  news  executives.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

12-14 — Inter-American  Press  Assn.,  Assembly,  Kona  Kai  Club,  San  Diego. 
14-16—111  inois  Press  Association,  ICXHh  anniversary  convention,  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  Springfield. 

j  14-16— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Mont  Chateau  Inn.  Morgantown. 
'  15-16— Oreo  -n  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Park  Havi- 

land  Hoi  ’,  Portland. 

16 — National  Newspaperboy  Day 

16-17— Associated  Preiss  Society  of  Ohio,  Atwood  Lake  Lodge,  Dover. 

16- 17 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17- 19— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

I  17-19 — Ohio  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza,  Columbus. 

19 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

20- 21 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 23— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dallies,  Dinkier 

Morot  Inn,  Syracuse. 

21-23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton.  Pittsburgh. 
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Every  top  appointee  in  the 
Justice  Department  reads  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  Here,  as  in  many  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  and  bureaus. 
The  Post  couldn’t  have  more  wide¬ 
spread  readership.  Almost  the  same 
thing  holds  true  in  Congress:  every 
member  of  the  Senate  and  all  but  a 
few  Representatives  are  regular 
readers. 

Non-official  Washington?  Vir¬ 
tually  the  same  story.  The  Washington 
Post  is  read  in  3  out  of  5  families  — 
nearly  50%  more  than  are  reached  by 
any  other  newspaper. 


When  you’re 
appointed  to  the 
Justice  Department 


you’ll  find  this  is 
required  reading 


YIICMI'I 

sil  tit  rid 
GrtaiH' 
GImIdl 
Mutel 
williit  Til 

HaiiDiiilir 

It's  plainly  a  good  deal, 
for  advertisers  AND  readers. 

Daily  circulation  364,290, 
up  more  than  55,000  in  five  years. 
Sunday  circulation  530,684, 
up  more  than  45,000  in  two  years. 
National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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Fogginess  in  governmentese  language  is  being 

fought  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  devised 
a  fog  index  to  measure  the  fogginess  of  its  communications. 
NEA  columnist  Ray  Cromley  reported  that  the  index  requires 
that  you  divide  the  number  of  words  written  by  the  number 
of  sentences.  Add  to  that  the  percentage  of  words  of  three 
syllables  or  more,  discounting  words  with  capital  letters.  Then 
multiply  that  sum  by  .4.  Department  writers  were  urged  to 
seek  a  fog  index  of  12  or  less — the  comprehension  ability 
of  a  12th  grade  school  graduate.  Associate  Editor  Jess  Garber, 
Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald,  for  his  column,  subjected 
the  first  page  of  a  five-page  Department  of  Agriculture  release 
on  grains  to  the  fog  index  evaluation.  There  were  232  words 
in  eight  sentences,  giving  an  initial  figure  of  29.  There  were 
47  words  of  three  or  more  syllables,  or  20  percent.  He  added 
20  and  29  and  multiplied  by  .4  and  the  result  was  a  fog  index 
of  19.4.  How  does  your  editorial  page  rate  under  the  strictures 
of  this  fog  index? 


1 


—Fillers  ran  be  funny— or  embarrassinR — by  their  juxU^ 
position  to  stories.  Night  City  Editor  Saul  Spiegel,  Jahnstoten 
(Pa.)  Tribune~Democrat,  left  for  Executive  Editor  Gf-orgc  Fatt- 
man  a  page  proof  on  which  an  ad  cut  appeared  upside  down 
and  above  it  was  the  filler:  “Newspaper  editors  have  a  higher 
level  of  anxiety  than  frogmen  and  aviators.'*  Saul’s  note  read: 
“(ieorge— And  this  is  probably  why!”  The  Milford  (N.  H.) 
Cabinet  and  Wilton  Journal  recalls  how  it  once  devoted  two  full 
columns  to  a  report  of  a  speech  by  George  C.  Carter  of  Man¬ 
chester,  author  of  a  book  entitled  “Samuel  Morey,  the  Edison 
of  His  Day,”  devoted  to  setting  forth  a  claim  that  Morey  invented 
the  steamboat  and  not  Robert  Fulton.  The  filler  used  to  finish 
off  the  two-column  story  was:  “Robert  Fulton  invented  the 
steamboat.” 

— Wayne  Martin’s  sports  column  in  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  is  headed  “Wayne-Drops”  and  illustrated  with  an 
umbrella  shedding  falling  rain.  .  .  .  Travel  Magazine  heads 
its  monthly  listing  of  future  horse-racing  events  “Rein  Checks.” 
.  .  .  Department  of  Useless  Information:  There’s  a  type  face 
called  “Old  Bowery.”  .  .  .  The  Waller  family  of  Ramer,  Ala., 
reports  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  has  not  missed  an  issue 
to  the  house  since  it  was  built  in  1832,  only  four  years  after 
the  Advertiser  was  founded.  .  .  .  When  surgeons  pulled  down 
a  sheet  over  Editor  Rush  Hamrick  Jr.,  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Cleve¬ 
land  Times,  to  prepare  bim  for  ulcer  surgery  they  found  a 
message  written  in  red  ink  across  his  stomach:  “Open  With 
Care.”  .  .  .  The  United  States  Army  Band  played  “The 
Washington  Evening  Star  March”  at  the  final  concert  of  the 
summer  Watergate  season  in  Washington  in  memory  of  the 
first  director  of  the  band  and  the  composer  of  the  march, 
Capt.  William  J.  Stannard,  who  dedicated  the  march  to  the 
Star  in  1924.  .  .  .  Here’s  how  the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier 
made  a  quote  in  the  Peg  Bracken  syndicated  column  read:  “It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  models  from  time  to  time 
in  such  places  as  television  studios  and  publishers’  panties.” 

— Heady  heads:  “Beatles  Turn  Stadium  Into  1-Hoarse  Shea” 
— New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun;  “Mexico’s  Tortilla:  Sell¬ 
ing  like  Hotcakes  in  U.S.  Market” — Los  Angeles  Times;  “  ‘(Jo- 
Go’  Club  (Jets  ‘Slow-Slow’  Signal” — Star  Newspapers,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  “Ex  Go-(Jo  Owner  Won’t  Stop-Stop  For  Tbe  Cops” 
— Calumet  Index,  Chicago;  “Something  For  The  Birds:  Peter 
Piper  Picked  A  Peck  Of  Pickled  Pigeon  Proposals” — Baltimore 
Evening  Sun;  “LBJ  Wine  (Jellar  Ferments  WCTU” — Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post;  “Sects  Appeal” — California  Jewish  Voice 
(Los  Angeles) ;  “Gemini  Scrubbed  .  .  .  ‘Bugs’  1,  Astros  0” — 
Concord  ((Jalif.)  Daily  Transcript  (by  Bob  Newman);  “Beatles 
Yell-corned  By  50,000  Fans” — Albuquerque  Journal  (by  Bill 
Fritch). 
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I^A  Pejopb,  Hud  nmkA 


FtUFLt  .  .  .  i'n  the  Hairisburg  Market  Area  are  doing  many  of  the 
same  things  every  day  that  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
doing.  They  work,  eat,  sleep  and  play  .  .  .  and  do  these  things  in  the 
best  way  they  know  how. 


PEOPLE  .  .  .  nearly  a  half  million  of  them,  earning  and  spending  more 
than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  each  year,  make  up  this  rich  market. 
Every  day  they  shop  for,  inquire  about,  and  buy  your  merchandise  and 
services. 


The  point  is  very  simple!  When  you  want  to  move  merchandise 
you  place  your  ad  where  you  reach  the  people  who  are  ready,  willing, 
able  and  eager  to  buy  ...  in  the  columns  of  Pennsylvania's  Most  Honored 
Newspapers. 


fid  P^pk  Had  mait  ike>  GREAT 


DAILY ...  122,161  ★  SUNDAY ...  162,582 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Newspaper  Failures^  Successes 

^1^  HK  public  reads  that  another  metropolitan  newspaper  has  hit  the 
dust.  The  Atlanta  Tim^s  fails.  Isn’t  it  a  shame  that  the  newspaper 
business  is  in  such  bad  shape!  Few  reatlers  notice  that  the  newspa|)er 
was  published  for  only  a  little  more  than  a  year.  Fven  fewer  understand 
the  publishing  economics  that  brought  it  alntut — the  extravagances 
of  the  would-be  publishers,  the  ilifficulties  of  launcliing  any  new 
business  to  compete  with  an  old-established  firm,  the  marketing 
and  advertising  statistics  that  indicate  there  isn’t  enough  hitsiness 
to  go  around  to  sup|X)rt  two  instead  of  one,  or  three  instead  of 
two,  newspapers. 

There  have  been  several  of  these  in  recent  years  anti  about  the 
only  thing  they  prove  is  that  neophyte  pultlishers  ami  backers  learn 
the  hard  and  costly  w'ay  all  those  things  the  olil-estal)lished  pultlishers 
have  known  for  a  long  time — newspaper  ptiblishing  is  an  extremely 
profitable  enterprise  under  the  right  conilitions  !)ut  eath  market 
has  its  limitations  on  how’  many  newspapers  the  community  of  reatlers 
anti  advertisers  will  support.  Anti  each  market  varies  actortling  to 
its  growth  pattern  and  the  characteristics  t)f  its  shifting  pttpulatittn. 

San  Francisco  used  to  have  four  tlaily  newspapers,  more  retently 
it  has  had  three,  and  now  it  has  two.  Fhe  rcatling  |)ublic  tloesn’t 
understand  the  reasons  why.  It  jtist  counts  noses  anti  thaws  the 
conclusion  that  newspa|)ers  mttst  be  in  trottble  if  something  like 
this  happens. 

It  doesn’t  understand  that  the  remaining  two  newspapers  will  be 
healthier,  improved  products  better  able  tt)  serve  the  reatlers  and 
advertisers  of  San  Francisco  than  the  jjievittus  combination  t)f  three 
papers — two  of  them  financially  sick  and  tme  of  them  a  little  more 
financially  secure. 

The  mystery  to  us  is  that  the  newspaper  etlitors  anti  jniblishers  of 
the  United  States  print  the  bare  facts  of  these  stories  reflecting 
badly  on  the  condition  of  the  business  of  w’hich  they  are  a  part 
but  make  no  attempt  to  explain,  elucitlate,  clarify.  I'he  newspaper 
business  in  these  United  States  today  is  growing,  healthy  and 
prosperous.  Why  don’t  a  few  publishers  and  editors  come  out  in 
print  and  tell  the  reading  public — incltiding  a  few  influential 
advertisers — the  facts? 


Paper  Makers  Contribute 

^  I  he  research  being  sponsored  by  six  Canadian  newsprint  manufac- 
turers  through  their  joint  Newsprint  Information  Committee  is  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  all  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

NIC  already  has  financed  three  studies  at  a  cost  of  over  .$‘{00,000 
which  have  provided  valuable  sales  information  for  newspapers  in  the 
national  advertising  field.  A  fourth  study  afa  cost  of  $120,000  has  just 
l>een  announced  and  will  deal  with  the  retail  market.  j 

Newspapers  owe  a  vote  of  appreciation  to  these  mamifacturers  for  [ 

this  program  of  enlightened  ctistomer  relations.  ' 
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letters 

AMMUNITION 

In  your  editorial  (Aug.  28)  relating  to 
the  joint  .Senate  subcommittees’  study  of 
free  press-fair  trial  entitled  “Penalty  on 
Infoi  Illation,”  the  following  sentence  ap¬ 
peared: 

“'Perhaps  the  counting  of  cases  where 
pulilieity  has  proven  harmful  to  a  defend¬ 
ant  is  not  an  impressive  way  to  defend 
the  press;  not  a  single  flagrant  violation 
of  individual  rights  should  be  condoned.” 

Since  1  guess  I  am  the  principal  “count¬ 
er”  of  cases,  a  few  words  of  comment  are 
warranted. 

When  I  began  about  four  years  ago 
culling  out  and  indexing  appellate  cases 
in  which  reversal  or  relief  was  sought  on 
the  contention  that  pre-  or  during-trial 
publicity  had  denied  a  defendant  of  a  fair 
trial,  the  intent  was  not  to  announce  the 
results  as  the  sole  and  total  defense  of 
the  press.  It  stemmed,  rather,  from  two 
concerns:  1.  That  during  all  the  fuss  the 
Bar  was  raising  over  this  question  there 
was  almost  a  total  lack  of  inquiry  into 
how  courts  were  actually  deciding  these 
cases  when  opinion  gave  way  to  fact,  and 
2.  That  the  press  was  involved  in  pri¬ 
marily  a  legal  controversy  and  was  being 
“snowed”  by  the  Bar  without  any  facts 
available  to  it  for  counter-argument. 

W’hile  I  certainly  agree  that  flagrant  in¬ 
stances  of  abuse  by  the  press  should  not 
lie  shrugged  off  because  statistics  show 
that  it  doesn’t  happen  too  often,  I  do  think 
that  this  research  has  served  the  purpose 
of  paring  this  question  down  to  its  proper 
proportion  and  has  given  the  press  some 
ammunition  to  add  to  its  arsenal  in  an¬ 
swering  criticism  from  the  Bar.  .\nd  I 
think  it  has  further  served  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  legitimate  question  of  whether 
isolated  instances  of  prejudicial  publicity 
create  such  a  “clear  and  present  danger” 
to  the  administration  of  justice  that  broad- 
axe  blows  to  access  to  information  are 
justified. 

Richard  W’.  Cardwell 

Indianapolis. 

(Mr.  Cardwell  is  general  counsel  for  the 
lloosier  State  Press  Association  Inc.) 
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SYMPATHY  ORCHESTRA 

Your  “Short  Takes”  (Aug.  28)  was  in 
error  itself  in  publishing  what  it  thought 
was  an  error. 

But  it  is  the  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Sympathy  Orchestra  and  has  been 
thus  known  for  quite  a  few  years! 

Don’t  make  fun  of  it,  please!  It’s  a  vol¬ 
unteer  outfit  and  it  might  just  quit  play¬ 
ing  for  our  gatherings. 

If  your  curiosity  (or  concern — sym¬ 
pathy.  if  you  will — for  music)  prompts 
an  investigation,  why  not  meet  with  us  at 
our  annual  stag  outing  in  Eagle  River 
Sept.  17.  18  and  19? 

Carl  Zielke,  press  association  manager 
and  a  member  of  the  orchestra — only  ac¬ 
complished  garbolene  player  in  the  U.S. — 
will  be  happy  to  arrange  a  reservation. 
I’m  sure. 

Walter  Gleason 

Publisher. 

Clintonville  (Wis.)  Tribune-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Your  “Short  Takes”  column  concerning 
the  musical  group  of  the  Wisconsin  Press 
Association  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Press 
“Sympathy”  Orchestra.  This  was  not  a 
typographical  error. 

Those  who  participate  in  the  group  are 
editors  and  learned  men.  accustomed  to 
using  the  language  precisely  and  exactly. 
They  are  aware  of  the  Greek  derivation  of 
sympathy  (sym,  variant  of  syn,  meaning 
with,  along  with,  together;  pathos,  mean¬ 
ing  suffering,  grief). 

The  organization  is.  quite  properly,  the 
“Sympathy”  Orchestra. 

W’ayne  Wolfe 

River  Falls.  Wis. 

*  *  * 

RE-EDUCATION  EFFORT 

While  gifts  by  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
improve  journalism  are  admirable,  they 
are  not  designed  “to  Attract  More  Talent 
to  Journalism,”  which  your  headline  of 
August  28  reports. 

Neither  the  Nieman  program  at  Harvard 
nor  the  new  Nieman-like  plan  in  the  South 
is  concerned  with  bringing  new  talent  into 
journalism.  Both  are  designed  to  bring 
working  journalists  back  to  college  for  a 
certain  amount  of  re-education.  Assistance 
given  to  Columbia  University  might  bring 
some  additional  talent  into  journalism, 
provided  that  school  uses  some  of  the 
funds  to  expand  enrollment. 

It  might  be  noted  that  several  dozen 
graduate  programs  among  the  47  ac¬ 
credited  schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  are  routinely  doing  the  job  out¬ 
lined  by  Mr.  Armsey.  Working  newspaper¬ 
men.  either  on  their  own  resources  or  with 
limited  scholarship  funds,  have  been  re¬ 
turning  to  these  schools  for  many  years. 
There  they  are  carefully  advised  into  ad¬ 
vanced  level  courses  in  history,  sociology, 
economics,  political  science  and  other 
fields.  In  addition,  these  graduate  schools 
are  routinely  inducting  large  numbers  of 
outstanding  liberal  arts  majors  into  jour¬ 
nalism. 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  modern 
journalism  schools  require  a  minimum  of 
technical  courses,  allowing  heavy  concen¬ 
trations  in  social  .sciences  and  other  fields. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  the  bachelor  in  jour¬ 
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Hesse,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


nalism  to  have  completed  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  one  of  the  social  science  degrees, 
such  as  economics  or  political  science. 

James  E.  Brinton 
Dean.  School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Colorado, 

Boulder,  Colo. 

*  * 

STEVENSON  SCRAPBOOK 

I  am  preparing  a  commemorative  scrap- 
Ijook  on  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  which  will  he 
the  last  one  in  a  series  I  have  prepared 
since  1953.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  to 
newspapers  which  would  send  me  mate¬ 
rial  of  special  interest  that  appeared  in 
connection  with  his  death,  other  than 
routine  obituaries.  Editorials,  letters,  car¬ 
toons,  and  reminiscences  by  newsmen  who 
interviewed  him  would  be  appreciated. 

Edith  Gifford 

70  St.  James  Place, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11238 

tllllillilllllllllllllillllliilllllH 

Short  Takes 

“It’s  just  fantastic,”  said  the  quiet 
copy  editor  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  He  conquered  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
alone  in  his  2 'A -foot  sailboat  Tinkerbelle. 

—  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press. 

• 

There  are  people  who  wonder  why 
Kathryn  Crosby  works  instead  of  just 
bing  Mrs.  Bing  Crosby.  —  .Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

• 

The  father,  a  sailor  aboard  the  guided 
missile  cruiser,  suffered  cuts  and  cruises. 

—  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

• 

The  bill  would  set  up  a  Local  Assist¬ 
ance  Fund  through  which  income  and 
corporate  tax  receipts  would  be  fumbled 
to  the  municipalities.  —  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times. 

• 

“I  think  it’s  normal  for  a  young  man 
to  want  to  get  married,  but  I  hope  he’s 
not  rushing  off  to  the  alter  to  beat  the 
craft.”  —  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 
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i  Guild  Pickets  At  N.Y.  Times; 


Forcing  Full  Shutdown 

Strike  Begins  At  8  A.M.  Deadline 
And  Production  Crews  Stay  Out 


The  Newspajier  Guild  of  New 
York  called  its  members  off 
their  jobs  at  the  New  York 
Tiitu')!  at  8  A.M.  Thursday. 

At  (!:55  A.M.,  Thomas  J. 
Murphy,  e.vecutive  \icepresident 
of  the  Guild,  had  declared,  after 
a  night  of  negotiation  and  me<li- 
ation  sessions:  “The  pickets  will 
be  walking  then!” 

About  100  Guildsmen  col¬ 
lected  their  “on  strike”  placards 
at  the  Guild  offices  around  the 
corner  from  Times  Square  and 
began  their  single-file  walk  in 
front  of  the  Times’  main  en¬ 
trance  on  West  43rd  Street. 

Among  the  first  to  join  the 
pickets  was  William  J.  Farson, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Guild  who 
came  up  from  Washington.  Mr. 
Murphy  also  took  his  place  in 
the  line  occasionally  or  stood 
on  the  side  urging  the  strikers 
to  cover  more  ground  so  as  not 
to  leave  an  opening  near  the 
Times’  pressroom  and  loading 
docks. 

Mr.  Faison’s  only  comment 
was  that  the  situation  was  seri¬ 
ous  and  the  publishers  realized 
it.  “The  Guild,”  he  remarked, 
“went  out  as  it  said  it  would 
if  an  agreement  w’eren’t  reached 
by  8  a.m.” 

Noting  that  a  negotiation 
meeting  had  been  .scheduled  for 
10  a.m.,  Mr.  Murphy  said 

Mayor  Wappier’s  special  labor 
consultant,  Theodore  W.  Kheel, 
had  made  “a  real  contribution” 
before  the  all-night  talks  were 
recessed.  He  would  not  elabo¬ 
rate. 

Normally,  on  Thursday,  the 
Times  would  have  a  crew  of 
upwards  of  450  men  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  shops  by  11  a.m.  to  work 
on  the  next  day’s  and  Sunday’s 
editions.  A  management  spokes¬ 
man  inside  the  plant  told  E&P 
that  none  of  these  people  had 
reported  for  work  and  mechan¬ 
ical  production  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still. 

At  4  p.m.  Times  management 
said  it  was  unlikely  it  w'ould  get 
out  a  Friday  edition  and  the 


Publi.shers  Association  gave  no¬ 
tice  that  there  would  l)e  a  gen¬ 
eral  shutdown  of  member  papers 
at  0  p.m.  unless  a  settlement 
was  reached  with  the  Guild  by 
that  time. 

An  announcement  that  the 
other  i)apers  had  suspended 
came  at  6:15  p.m. 

The  next  period  for  large 
forces  to  report  for  work  at  the 
Times  would  come  around  6  p.m. 
During  the  afternoon  the  Guild 
pickets  increased  in  number  as 
many  editorial  department  peo¬ 
ple  joined  the  march. 

.Suspension  Notices  lU^ady 

In  .some  of  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fices,  it  was  learned,  .suspen¬ 
sion  notices,  advising  the  staffs 
there  would  l>e  no  work  for 
them,  had  l)een  prepared  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  but  posting  was 
delayed  to  a^vait  the  develop¬ 
ments  at  the  mediation  meet¬ 
ing. 

All  of  the  papers  and  most 
of  the  radio-tv  stations  sent  re¬ 
porters  and  cameramen  to  cover 
the  start  of  the  strike.  The 
headlines  (Guild  Strikes  the 
Times)  topped  the  front  pages 
of  the  first  editions  of  the  eve- 
ing  papers. 

There  was  no  indication  that 
the  publishers  of  the  Joumnl- 
American  and  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  would  suspend  operations. 
Mr.  Gaherin  had  warned  the 
Guild  earlier  that  the  members 
of  the  Publishers  Association 
were  prepared  to  shut  down 
their  plants  if  a  Guild  strike 
caused  the  Times  to  suspend 
publication. 

Actually,  this  situation  would 
not  develop  before  Thursday 
evening  when  the  Times  would 
be  preparing  its  Friday  edi¬ 
tions. 

Court  .Action  Delayed 

The  pressmen’s  union  went 
into  State  Supreme  Court  to  ask 
for  an  injunction  that  would 
prevent  the  members  of  the 


Publishers  Association  from  go¬ 
ing  ahead  with  “lockout”  plans 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  a 
signed  contract  which  bars  such 
action. 

The  pressmen  were  one  of  the 
few  unions  that,  initialed  their 
new  contract,  after  settlement 
on  a  $12  package  over  two  years 
last  April.  The  printers  obtain¬ 
ed  the  .same  terms  but  held  up 
formal  signing  of  their  agree¬ 
ment  to  await  the  outcome  of 
negotiations  on  the  mailers  con¬ 
tract  which  were  also  stalemat¬ 
ed  this  week  on  automation  and 
other  issues. 

The  New  York  Post,  which 
resigned  from  the  association 
toward  the  end  of  the  1962-63 
strike  to  resume  publication, 
stated  that  it  was  not  affected 
by  the  current  dispute. 

Mr.  Kheel,  an  attorney  who 
helped  to  .settle  the  1962-64 
strike  and  also  had  a  hand  in 
working  out  the  contract  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  printers  in  March, 
hurried  home  from  Denmark  to 
participate  in  the  Guild-Times 
negotiations.  He  arrived  at  the 
conference  table  in  the  Commo¬ 
dore  Hotel  at  10:30  p.m. 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  Kheel  said  he  was  having 
dinner  with  U.  S.  Ambassador 
Katherine  White  in  Copenhagen 
when  he  received  the  Mayor’s 
telephone  call.  He  was  .scheduled 
to  speak  about  automation  in  in¬ 
dustry  the  next  morning  at  the 
Prince  Hamlet  Hotel  in  Elsinor. 
He  gave  the  speech,  then  drove 
to  Copenhagen  airport  and 
boarded  a  plane  due  in  New 
York  at  6  p.m.  It  was  delayed 
by  weather  and  it  put  down  at 
Gandor  and  at  Halifax,  mak¬ 
ing  it  about  four  hours  late  at 
New  York. 

Major  issues  blocking  a  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  Guild  contract 
included  some  control  over  the 
introduction  of  automated 
equipment,  protection  of  jobs 
with  the  introduction  of  new 
machinery,  changes  in  the  pen¬ 
sion  program,  and  a  full  Guild 
shop. 

Representing  the  Times  in  the 
deadline  talks  were:  C.  Ray 
Hulsart,  director  of  industrial 
relations;  John  Mortimer,  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  manager ; 
James  Wolf,  his  assistant;  Ed¬ 
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ward  Pelz,  personnel  director; 
Richard  Burritt,  assistant  to  the 
executive  editor;  Joseph  Aldu- 
ino,  comptroller,  and  William 
Holcombe,  from  the  managing 
editors  office. 

For  the  Guild  were:  Edwin 
Egan,  business  agent;  Bernard 
Stein,  Joe  Isenberg,  unit  chair¬ 
man  ;  Farnsworth  F owle, 
George  McNickle,  and  Nan  Rob¬ 
ertson  of  the  Washington 
Bureau. 

Joining  this  group  later  were 
Mr.  Farson,  Mr.  Murphy,  Jack 
Deagan,  local  secretary;  Tom 
Fay,  Charles  Perlik,  ANG  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer;  Herman  C. 
Cooper  and  Hy  Ostrin,  attor¬ 
neys;  and  I.  Kaufman,  public 
relations  director  and  editor. 

The  meeting  began  at  6  p.m. 
but  was  interrupted  from  time 
to  time  as  word  came  of  Mr. 
Kheel’s  delay. 

Meets  l^bur  I^eaders 

Reporters  greeted  Mr.  Kheel 
in  the  hotel  lobby.  With  them 
were  Harry  Van  Arsdale,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  City  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Council,  and  P.  J. 
Brennan  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council. 

About  11:15  a  group  from 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York,  led  by  John  J.  Ga¬ 
herin,  president,  went  into  a 
room  down  the  corridor  from 
the  mediation  room.  At  3:15  a.m. 
a  Times  man  described  the 
status  of  negotiations  as  “me¬ 
dium  grey.”  Three  members  of 
the  Guild  team  called  it  “grim” 
an  hour  later. 

At  5  a.m.  Mr.  Murphy  told 
newsmen:  “Whatever  they  said 
was  an  understatement.” 

Reporters  asked  Mr.  Cooper 
if  it  were  true  that  he  had 
called  Mr.  Kheel  in  Denmark 
and  asked  him  to  come  back  to 
help  settle  the  dispute.  He  re- 
pli^  it  was  not  true. 

Decision  on  the  pressmen’s 
petition  was  delayed  by  the 
publishers’  successful  maneuver 
in  having  it  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  Court. 
A  hearing  was  scheduled  late 
Thursday. 

Legal  Authority 

In  the  event  of  a  shutdown 
move,  the  publishers  presum¬ 
ably  would  rely  on  court  rulings 
in  their  favor.  The  latest  such 
opinion  that  a  layoff  of  employes 
during  a  labor  dispute  does  not 
violate  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
came  from  the  Sixth  Circuit 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  June 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Production  Snags 
Mark  SF  Change 


San  Francisco 

Transformation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  scene  here  be^an  on  Mon¬ 
day  (Sept.  13).  The  evening 
San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulle¬ 
tin  w’as  absorbed  by  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  which 
moved  from  morning  to  after¬ 
noon  production  assuming  the 
title  of  the  Examiner-News  Call 
Bulletin  and  leaving  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  alone  in  the 
morning  field- 

The  newly-created  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  formed  by  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration  —  owners  of  the  Exam¬ 
iner  and  the  News-Call  Bulletin 
—  and  the  Chronicle,  used  the 
weekend  to  mass  printing  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle’s  composing  rooms. 

In  this  action,  machinery  from 
the  old  Examiner  and  News-Call 
Bulletin  composing  rooms  was 
moved  to  supplement  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  linecasting  machines. 

Space  was  provided  for  the 
additional  equipment  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  wall  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Chronicle  compos¬ 
ing  room  across  the  area  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  Chronicle 
advertising  staff. 

Forces  from  the  separate 
printer  chapels  converged  on 
this  area  while  equipment  in¬ 
stallation  activities  were  con¬ 
tinuing  and  confusion  reigned 
for  a  while  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Disputes  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  unions  centered 
around  one-chapel,  one-hook 
arrangements  in  the  composing 
room. 

At  11  a.m.,  an  hour  after  the 
consolidated  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per’s  first  deadline,  the  city  desk, 
set  in  the  old  News  Call  Bulle¬ 
tin  building,  reported  only  one- 
third  of  the  pages  of  a  62-page 
edition  were  completed. 

At  that  time  the  Chronicle 
building,  less  than  two  blocks 
distant,  was  surrounded  by  wait¬ 
ing  trucks  and  deliverj"^  cars.  The 
cleared  area  behind  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  plant  also  was  a  mass  of 
motor  vehicles. 

The  composing  room  area  in¬ 
side  seemed  chaotic.  Equipment 
installers  mingled  with  printers. 
Some  hallways  w'ere  cluttered 
with  machine  part  assembly  lay¬ 
outs. 

Only  the  deserted  paneled  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  offices  and 
the  narrow  hallway  on  which 
the  composing  room  wall  now 
encroached  were  quiet. 

Overheard  were  such  remarks 
as  “just  put  up  the  machine 
and  start  it  going.  Don’t  test  it.” 


Harry  Davidson,  SFNPC  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  alone 
seemed  undi.smayed.  He  strode 
through  the  clutter,  followed  by 
a  secretary,  reflecting  confidence. 

His  faith  was  justified  a  few 
hours  later.  By  midaftemoon 
the  Examiner  and  News  Call 
Bulletin,  was  on  the  streets  — 
late,  but  lusty. 

Chronicle  presses  also  are  be¬ 
ing  used  in  the  production.  Some 
Examiner  presses  are  being 
utilized,  especially  for  advance 
sections. 

“Hitiloric  Miracle” 

“The  Examiner  and  News- 
Call  Bulletin  has  worked  an 
historic  miracle,”  proclaimed 
Joe  Allison’s  news  story.  “And 
it  has  found  scores  of  heroes.” 

The  heroes,  he  noted,  were 
the  scores  of  craftsmen,  who 
nev’^er  had  been  in  the  Chronicle 
building,  who  Avent  in  on  short 
notice  and  met  the  problems  of 
producing  a  daily  newspaper. 

But  the  Chronicle  complained 
in  an  editorial  later  in  the  week 
that  “certain  dissident  ele¬ 
ments”  among  the  printers  were 
to  blame  for  the  paper  being 
late  for  the  fourth  straight  day. 
The  Chronicle  had  fewer  nages 
than  usual  and  many  blank 
spaces  were  “reserved”  for  ads. 
The  editorial  offered  an  apology 
for  a  “most  unattractive,  abbre¬ 
viated”  paper. 

The  Chronicle  said  a  “rel)el- 
lious  group,”  objecting  to  the 
printing  plant  consolidation, 
has  spread  confusion  and  ob¬ 
structionism  which  embarrasses 
the  many  loyal  employes  of  the 
new'spaper. 

On  Wednesday  the  Examiner 
had  64  pages  but  said  20  pages 
of  advertising  had  been  can¬ 
celled  to  speed  production.  The 
first  combined  Sunday  paper 
also  was  being  cut  back. 

The  mechanical  transition  is 
only  part  of  the  picture  result¬ 
ant  from  the  use  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  all  three  former  new’s- 
papers  here  for  the  newly- 
formed  SFNPC. 

In  this  move  the  buildings, 
properties  and  equipment  were 
thrust  into  the  assets  of  the 
new  company,  with  Hearst  in¬ 
terests  buying  half  of  the 
Chronicle  plant  at  Mission  and 
Fifth  Streets. 

“The  present  project,”  the 
Hearst  Corporation  stated, 
“means  that  Hearst  is  convert¬ 
ing  two  losing  properties  into 
one  that  should  be  strong,  vital 
and  profitable  for  many  years. 
The  Hearst  Corporation  is  com¬ 


mitting  itself  to  a  long  future  readers  were  also  Examiner 
in  San  Francisco,  including  sev-  readers. 

eral  million  dollars  to  purcha.se  The  Chronicle’s  ABC  state- 
a  one-half  interest  in  the  ment  for  March  31  showed 
Chronicle  plant  and  additional  361,527  daily.  , 

millions  for  its  share  of  the  cost  The  combined  Sunday  Exam- 
of  new  presses  and  plant  facil-  iner  and  Chronicle  will  start 
ities,  all  of  which  will  be  jointly  with  a  base  of  436,076  from  the 
owned  by  Hearst  and  Chronicle.  Examiner  and  385,365  from  the 
For  many  years,  the  Hearst  Chronicle, 
statement  explained,  the  Ex-  Whether  subscribers  have 
aminer  was  a  profitable  news-  been  getting  the  Examiner,  or 
paper,  but  costs  have  exceeded  Xews  Call  Bulletin,  or  both  de¬ 
revenues  every  year  for  the  livered  to  their  homes,  their 
past  fiv’e  years.  The  News-Call  carrier  boys  will  serve  them 
Bulletin,  it  .said,  has  su.stained  ^yith  the  new  paper  every  after- 
substantial  losses  every  year  noon  and  Sunday  morning, 
since  the  Call  Bulletin  and  News  There  is  no  increase  in  the  price 
were  merged  in  1959.  The  Call  gf  ^be  paper.  Single  copy  pur-  ^ 
Bulletin  was  unprofitable  for  chases  continue  at  10  cents  daily  ’ 
eight  successive  years  prior  to  ^nd  25  cents  Sunday.  For  cut- 
1959.  ^  nier  delivery  the  afternoon  price 

In  1945,  the  Hear.st  office  ^  heretofore,  is  $2.00  per  month 
nottnl,  the  annual  operating  ex-  f^j.  ^be  ev’ening  paper  only;  for 
))enses  of  the  Call  Bulletin  were  evening  and  Sunday 

$2,628,599.  In  1958,  the  year  morning  7-day  home  delivery 
tefore  the  amalgamation  with  the  price  is  $3.00  per  month, 
the  Scnpps-Howard  New^  they 

were  $6,571,340.  In  1962  Hearst  ehase  space 

became  the  .sole  owner  and  rn  morning,  evening  or  Sun- 

1964  the  operating  expenses  ^ 

were  $10,336,460.  Wages  went  •  or  tney  may  use 

r  4  space  in  the  daily  papers  only, 

from  $1,416,710  in  1945  to  *  •  wi, 

$5,597,135  in  1964. 

SFNPC  advertising  and  cir-  The  national  advertising  rep- 
culation  departments  were  lo-  resentative  for  all  three  pa^rs 
cated  in  the  old  News  Call  Bui-  ^  of  Sawyer,  Fer- 

letin  building.  Classified  forces  puson  and  Walker.  National 
were  placed  in  the  Examiner’s  advertising  in  the  comic  weekly- 
want-ad  headquarters  in  the  ^old  by  Comic  Weekly- 

Hearst  Building.  Took  Sales  Organization. 

Some  SFNPC  headquarters  Losses  Told 

offices  are  located  in  the  Hearst 

Building  and  some  are  in  the  Charles  Gould,  publisher  of 
NCB  building  Hearst  new-spapers  here,  re- 

*  The  NCB  ’  citv  room  now  Examiner  had  bwn 

hou.ses  the  consolidated  after-  operating  at  a  loss  for  five 

_ _ _  years.  He  called  it  the  coun- 

noon  news  staff.  Ihe  Chronicle  -  ,  .  j.  i  i?  -i  » 

citv  room  and  news  offices  re-  ^ry  s  most  successful  failure, 

mained  in  their  old  location  on 

the  third  floor  of  the  Chronicle  occurred  despite  circulation  and 
Building.  advertising  gams. 

Integration  of  the  mechanical  ,  The  Chronicle,  too  lost  mon^ 

crews  of  the  three  newspapers  turned 

into  the  SFNPC  organization  the  corner  two  years  ago,  ac- 
was  a  straight  across-the-board  Newhall,  execu- 

move  affecting  the  mechanical  ti'’®  editor. 

-staffs  of  all  three  newspapers.  Major  factors  in  the  opera- 
it  vvas  leaimed.  tions,  it  was  admitted,  were  the 

Guild  integration  was  similar.  l^^en  competition 

but  within  departments  and  for  circulation  and  overtime  pay 
classifications.  No  employe  is  be-  production  departments, 

ing  removed  from  the  payrolls  Mi’-  Gould  said  the  new  print- 
at  present.  ing  company  hoped  to  reduce 

A  moratorium  program  af-  overtime  costs  by  $2  million  a 
fected  between  management  and  yoar. 

unions  .specifies  that  all  em-  N  reduction  of  1,400  jobs  from 
ployes  will  remain  on  paid  duty  the  combined  total  of  4,300  on 
for  four  weeks.  The  period  be-  the  three  papers  has  been  fore- 
gan  Sept.  8  and  will  continue  cast  in  some  union  quarters.  The 
until  Oct.  8.  publishers  have  opened  employ¬ 

ment  offices  to  help  displaced 
Big  Switch  staffers  get  new  jobs.  Employes 

question  remaining  six  months  or  longer  serv- 

new  move  was  how  i^®  receive  at  least  seven 
:he  Examiner’s  303,-  "’®®l«s  dismissal  pay. 

•ibers  (as  of  March  Directors  and  Officers 

switith  with  it  into 

?  field  and  how  many  Directors  of  the  San  Francisco 
ill  Bulletin’s  200,445  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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Big  Switch 

A  big  question  remaining 
after  the  new  move  was  how 
many  of  the  Examiner’s  303,- 
092  subscribers  (as  of  March 
31)  would  switith  with  it  into 
the  evening  field  and  how  many 
of  the  Call  Bulletin’s  200,445 


Joint  Printing  Plant 
Idea  40  Years  Old 


Tlie  Hearst  Corporation  and 
the  Clironicle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  l)ecoming  equal  partners 
in  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Company  Inc.,  follow 
a  pattern  of  survival  for  daily 
new.spapers  in  the  United  States 
which  can  be  traced  back  almost 
40  years. 

In  the  words  of  liandolph  A. 
Hearst,  chairman  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation’s  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  “the  single  i)roduction  plant 
will,  hopefully,  provide  the 
economies  so  nt'cessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  two  independent 
and  competitive  editorial  voices 
in  our  city.” 

The  formation  of  a  third  cor¬ 
poration  to  act  as  agent  for 
two  competing  newspapers  in 
all  matters  except  editorial 
policy  and  news  content  origin¬ 
ated  in  (darksburg.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  July,  1927,  according  to 
E&P  records.  Even  then  it  was 
not  an  entirely  new  idea  for 
rivals  to  get  together  in  the 
.‘^ame  jircKluction  plant.  Ante¬ 
dating  the  Clarksburg  Plan  by 
about  a  year  was  the  unique 
partnership  created  by  the 
owners  of  the  Plain  Speaker 
and  the  Standard  Sentinel  in 
Hazelton,  Pa.  Each  accjuired  a 
half-interest  in  the  other’s  paper 
and  they  shared  a  plant.  This 
arrangement  continued  until 
about  four  years  ago  when  a 
new  corporation  turned  the  two 
papers  into  an  all-day  operation. 

Mannu  Was  CoiisullunI 

The  San  Francisco  version  of 
the  mutual  production  plant, 
when  all  of  the  printing  facili¬ 
ties  are  combined  in  the  enlarged 
Chronicle  building,  adopts  the 
basic  characteristics  of  what  has 
become  known  as  the  Nashville 
Plan,  dating  to  1937.  This,  too, 
provided  the  form  which  the 
owners  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  and  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  adapted  to  their  ideas 
for  i»reserving  two  editorial 
voices  under  one  roof  while 
doing  business  through  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  the  news¬ 
paper  broker  who  makes  his 
headquarters  in  New  York,  was 
not  only  a  consultant  in  the  San 
f  Francisco  situation  but  assisted 
in  the  negotiations.  He  is  a 
li  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
s  of  the  Nashville  Banner  and  also 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
as  well  as  having  been  a  special 
consultant  to  the  Tucson  Citizen 
in  its  defense  of  a  government 
suit  to  dissolve  the  mutual  pro- 
c  I  duction  plan  in  which  the  Citizen 
I  and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  have 


participated  since  1940. 

Plan  ill  2i  Cities 

Toilay  there  are  common 
printing  plants  for  competing 
daily  newspapers  in  24  cities. 
All  of  the  arrangements  are  not 
.">0-r)0  in  ownership  of  the  third 
company.  There  are  .several 
variations  of  corporate  interests 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
apportionment  of  shares  in  the 
third  company  and  distribution 
of  its  profits  may  be  computed 
on  the  difference  in  size  of  the 
participating  newspapers.  Like¬ 
wise,  jirofits  from  a  combined 
Sunday  operation  usually  are 
pro-rated  according  to  formulas 
established  at  the  time  of  the 
consolidation. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  third 
company  has  taken  over  actual 
ownership  of  the  newspapers  and 
is  the  accredited  publisher  of 
Imtli.  In  this  position  it  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  individual  news¬ 
papers  to  supply  the  editorial- 
news  content  of  each  publica¬ 
tion. 

Usually,  as  in  San  Francisco, 
each  newspaper  retains  its  own 
news  and  editorial  staff,  buys  its 
own  features,  wire  services,  etc. 
and  meets  the  expenses  out  of 
its  share  of  the  “agency”  earn¬ 
ings.  This  results  in  spirited 
competition  not  only  on  the  news 
side  but  in  promotion  efforts. 

There  are  a  few  newspaper 


agencies  which  have  lieen  kept 
out  of  the  circulation  picture, 
each  participating  newspaper 
choosing  to  handle  its  own  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Then  there  are  mutual  ar¬ 
rangements  which  extend  merely 
to  printing,  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  being  in  St.  Louis 
where  the  Newhouse-owned 
Globe-Democrat  is  produced  in 
the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
(Post-Dispatch)  plant  under  a 
contract.  All  other  functions  of 
the  papers  are  separate,  with 
offices  in  their  own  buildings. 

7  S-H  Papers  in  Plan 

Seven  Scripps-Howard  News- 
jiapers  operate  under  various 
forms  of  the  agency  corporation 
in  Birmingham^  Evansville,  Al¬ 
buquerque,  Columbus,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Knoxville,  and  El  Paso. 

In  the  case  of  the  Evansville 
Sunday  Courier  &  Press,  its  edi¬ 
torial-news  staff  is  a  unit  by 
itself  while  other  staffs  produce 
the  separately  owned  morning 
and  evening  papers. 

As  in  Clarksburg,  about  a  half 
a  dozen  mutual  production  agen¬ 
cies  have  developed  into  single 
ownership  over  the  last  30  years. 

The  cities  where  newspapers 
continue  to  compete,  while  joined 
in  common  business  practices, 
are:  Birmingham,  Tucson,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne, 
Shreveport,  Lincoln,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  Columbus,  0.,  Tulsa,  Frank¬ 
lin  City-Oil  City,  Pa.,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburgh,  Bristol,  Tenn.-Va., 
Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Nash¬ 
ville,  El  Paso,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Lunchburg,  Spokane,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.  and  Madison,  Wis. 
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Journal-Star 
Orders  Press 
Of  8  Units 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  Journal-Star  Printing  Co. 
lias  ordered  a  new  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press,  consisting  of  eight 
.Mark  II  printing  units,  a  double 
delivery  Imperial  3:2  Folder, 
and  eight  Goss  Reels-Tensions- 
Pasters  with  computerized 
paster  controls. 

The  press  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  70,000  128-page 
broadsheet  newspapers  an  hour. 

Along  with  the  basic  press, 
the  order  calls  for  three  half 
decks  and  one  single  color  cylin¬ 
der,  plus  the  reversings,  angle 
bars  and  double  bay  window 
arrangements  to  give  a  press  of 
this  size  maximum  ROP  color 
flexibility. 

To  fill  a  growing  need  for 
preprints,  the  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co.,  will  equip  its  new 
Mark  II  Press  so  that  Specta¬ 
tor  September  18,  1965 


color  can  be  inset  in  any  posi¬ 
tion.  This  will  be  done  with 
Spectasetter  equipment,  de¬ 
signed  and  manufactured  by 
Fincor,  the  Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
subsidiary  that  produces  press 
drives  and  electronic  control 
equipment  for  printers. 

C.  S.  Reilly,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Goss  Company,  ex¬ 
plained  that  when  the  Fincor 
Spectasetter  is  not  used  for 
insetting  preprints,  it  can  be 
used  for  ROP  color  register 
control. 

The  new  Mark  II  will  replace 
a  1928-vintage  Goss  press  that 
has  been  in  daily  production 
since  1938,  printing  both  the 
Journal  and  the  Star. 

The  Journal-Star  Printing 
Co.,  also  has  two  Goss  4-deck 
Straightline  Presses  in  its  plant. 
They  print  color  comics. 

Journal-Star  is  the  publishing 
agency  for  the  State  Journal 
Co.  and  the  Lincoln  Star  Man¬ 
agement  Board,  which  provide 
the  editorial  and  news  content 
of  the  Star  (morning),  the  Jour¬ 
nal  (evening)  and  the  Journal- 
Star  (Sunday.) 


Laurence  L.  Winship 


Laurence  Winship 
Retires  As  Editor 

Boston 

The  retirement  of  Laurence 
L.  Winship  as  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe  was  announced  this 
week  by  Davis  Taylor,  publisher. 
Mr.  Winship,  who  spent  53 
years  with  the  Globe,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  for  the  newspaper. 

He  joined  the  Globe  in  1912, 
a  year  after  his  graduation  from 
Harvard,  and,  after  a  brief 
period,  was  named  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  named  managing 
editor  at  the  age  of  47  and  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  editor 
in  1955. 

Thomas  Winship  has  been 
named  to  succeed  his  father. 
He  has  been  managing  editor 
for  the  past  several  years. 

• 

Merged  Papers  Move 
Into  Larger  Plant 

Washington,  Ind. 

The  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald  moved  its  entire  publishing 
operation  into  new  and  larger 
quarters  over  the  Aug.  14-16 
weekend. 

The  former  supermarket  con¬ 
tained  6,600  square  feet.  A  40  x 
80  foot  press  room  additions 
was  constructed  plus  300  square 
feet  for  circulation  offices  and 
carrier  facilities. 

Remodeling  of  the  office  area 
included  lowering  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  new  floor  covering  and  wood 
paneling  in  birch,  pecan  cherry 
and  walnut. 

The  3,200  square  foot  press 
room  includes  a  larger  tubular 
press  and  newsprint  storage 
area  for  three  carloads  of  pa¬ 
per.  An  overhead  door,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  truck, 
permits  unloading  of  newsprint 
with  ease. 

The  Washington  Herald  and 
the  Washington  Daily  Times 
were  merged  in  June  of  last 
year.  Circulation  of  the  six-day 
evening  daily  is  9,500. 
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AP  Newsphoto  Executives 
Receive  New  Assignments 


A  new  assignment  of  executive 
duties,  desipntHl  to  j?ive  depth 
to  the  daily  newsphoto  report 
and  to  capitalize  on  new  techni¬ 
cal  developments,  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  Associate<l 
Press. 

A  worldwide  realiprnment  of  the 
AP  Wirephoto  network,  utilizing 
new’  techniques  and  means  of 
transmission,  is  being  under¬ 
taken  by  Executive  Newsphoto 
Editor  F.  A.  Resch  who  has 
recently  completed  a  round-the- 
world  trip,  inspecting  AP  bu¬ 
reaus  and  consulting  manufac¬ 
turers  of  electronic  photo  wiuiji- 
ment. 

Develupiiicnt  Ta»ik 

AP  General  Manager  Wes 
Gallagher  said  Mr.  Resch  will 
concentrate  on  planning  and 
capitalizing  on  new’  develop¬ 
ments  while  the  daily  photo 
operation  will  be  divided  between 
two  new  editors. 

Patrick  J.  McDonald  Jr.,  has 
been  named  Newsphoto  executive 
in  charge  of  the  daily  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  department. 

Harold  G.  Buell  has  been 
named  Director  of  Photography, 
whose  particular  assignment  is 
to  develop  enterprise  photogra¬ 
phy  in  the  spot  new’s  field. 

“We  hope  to  carry  into  the 
daily  photo  field  the  same  extra 
enterprise  type  of  coverage 
given  on  the  w’riting  side  by 
assigning  top  and  extra  w’riters 
to  the  big  stories  of  the  day,” 
Mr.  Gallagher  said.  “Mr.  Buell 
will  concentrate  on  trying  to  get 
the  different  and  exceptional 
picture  in  the  daily  report.” 

One  experiment  has  been  the 
double  teaming  of  Washington 
photo  assigpiments  with  a  “float¬ 
ing”  photographer  who  has  no 
other  duty  than  try  to  get  the 
“different”  picture,  Mr.  Gallag¬ 
her  said.  Other  such  experiments 
are  being  undertaken  by  Buell 
and  McDonald. 

Mr.  Resch  has  been  executive 
newsphoto  editor  since  1938.  A 
Chicagoan  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  he 


went  to  work  for  AP  on  July’  8, 
1928  at  Chicago  in  the  feature 
department. 

In  1936  he  came  to  New  York 
as  desk  editor  of  the  newsphoto 
serv’ice. 

Mr.  .McDonald,  48,  is  a  native 
of  New’  York  City  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  St.  John’s  University.  He 
joined  AP  New’sphotos  in  New’ 
York  in  1942. 

Mr.  Buell,  34,  is  former  Asia 
l)hoto  editor  in  Toky’o.  He  joined 
.4P  in  Chicago  in  1956.  He  holds 
a  master’s  degree  from  North¬ 
western  University’. 


Angeles  Times 
Plans  New  Magazine 

Los  Angeles 

.4  new’  rotogravure  magazine, 
HV.sf,  will  be  distributed  with 
the  Lou  Angeles  Times,  l)egin- 
ning  Sept.  11,  1966,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Publisher  Otis 
Chandler. 

.Marshall  Lumsden,  formerly 
.senior  editor  and  photographic 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  will  be  editor  of  the  new’ 
magazine.  James  Poland,  direc¬ 
tor  of  magazines  of  the  Times, 
w’ill  superv’ise  the  editorial  oper¬ 
ation  of  West  as  the  Sunday 
companion  to  Home  magazine. 

Singles  (^uiilract 

Advertisers  may  combine 
linage  in  West  and  Home  under 
a  single  contract  to  earn  dis¬ 
counts,  according  to  Glen  W. 
Peters,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Maga¬ 
zine  Division.  The  new  magazine 
will  be  stitched  and  trimmed, 
printed  on  rotogravure  stock, 
offering  full  bleed  and  color  re¬ 
production  in  the  tradition  of 
quality  magazines. 

Mr.  Poland  said  West  will 
reflect  the  •  western  taste  in 
sports,  the  entertainment  world, 
politics  and  business,  fashion, 
cars  and  travel,  with  special 
appeals  to  youth  and  devotees 
of  outdoor  living. 


Offset  Pays 

Harrisbi’rg,  Pa. 

Printing  by  offset  is  chal¬ 
lenging  and  may  be  costly  at 
first,  but  it  pays  off  with  big 
dividends  in  quality  and  produc¬ 
tion,  in  the  opinion  of  offset 
new’spaper  executives  w’ho  met 
here  last  w’eek. 

Newspaper  executives  and 
production  chiefs  from  seven 
•states  attended  a  Mid-Atlantic 
Web  Offset  Clinic  sponsored  by’ 
the  Pennsy’lvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  Letter- 
press  publishers  who  either  plan 
to  convert  or  are  just  curious 
to  know’  more  about  offset  opera¬ 
tions  w’ere  among  the  77  clinic 
delegates  from  Pennsylv’ania, 
New’  Jer.sey’,  New’  York,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  and  Delaw’are. 

Co-chairmen  w’ere  William  P. 
Hastings,  publisher,  Milton 
(Pa.)  Standard,  and  Charles  W. 
McKinley,  general  manager, 
Ilrownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph. 
They  said  the  meeting  was  first 
planned  as  an  informal  round¬ 
table  discussion  for  an  expected 
25  to  30  participants. 

The  offset  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  at  the  clinic  agreed  without 
e.xception  that  their  conversion 
to  offset  was  a  good  and  prac¬ 
tical  move  and  that  offset  was 
the  process  for  the  future. 

Joel  Leuchter,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times- 
Joumal,  predicted  his  paper  w’ill 
recapture  its  $47,000  invested  in 
cold  type  equipment  “fairly 
fast.”  He  explained,  “We  can 
recapture  it  several  w’ays.  We 
are  just  about  up  to  capacity 
on  present  equipment. 

“Alphatype  is  going  to  modify 
machines  to  permit  them  to  take 
punched  tape.  They’ll  run  at  16 
lines  a  minute  on  punched  tape 
— a  16%  increase  on  output  of 
machines.  We  hope  to  pick  up 
some  amount  of  jiroofreader 
efficiency — perhaps  20  to  30%.” 

David  M.  Turner,  co-publisher, 
Towanda  (Pa.)  Daily  Review, 
noted,  “When  w’e  converted  to 
offset,  we  took  an  evaluation  of 
our  employes  to  see  whether  w’e 
had  to  go  outside  to  get  help  for 
the  technical  areas  and  the  press 
end.  We  found  that  most  pub¬ 
lishers  had  been  relatively  suc¬ 
cessful  with  manpower  they  had. 
We  took  our  men  to  area  plants, 
particularly  Milton,  and  let  them 
see  just  what  it  was  all  about.” 

James  S.  Steele,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Monroeville  (Pa.)  Times- 
Express,  advised,  “If  you  expect 
your  offset  press  to  pay  its  way, 
you  have  to  look  for  commercial 
work.  If  you  want  to  appreciate 


the  full  value — and  especially 
the  excitement — of  web  offset 
you’ve  got  to  move  into  a  two- 
shift  operation.  However,  if  the 
press  is  being  subsidized  by  the 
composing  room  or  typesetting 
department  or  advertising  reve¬ 
nue,  that’s  fine  if  it’s  your 
design.” 


Blast  Caused 
By  Flashbulb 
Seen  Unlikely 

Ravenna,  Ohio 

A  flash  bulb  set  off  even  amid 
gasoline  and  fumes  is  not  likely 
to  cause  an  explosion,  according 
to  testimony  at  the  trial  of  a 
reporter-photographer  accused 
of  obstructing  a  law  officer. 

After  a  week  of  testimony 
and  about  an  hour  of  delibera¬ 
tion,  the  jury  reported  it  was 
deadlocked. 

Inspector  Chester  C.  Davison, 
chief  of  Alliance’s  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Bureau,  told  the  jury  of 
nine  men  and  three  women  in 
Municipal  Court  here  he  even 
put  a  flash  bulb  in  a  puddle  of 
gasoline  and  successfully  flashed 
it  without  any  ensuing  gasoline 
explosion  or  fire. 

Mr.  Davison  was  testifying  in 
the  case  of  22-year-old  Richard 
Babb,  a  reporter-photographer 
for  Alliance  radio  station 
WFAH  and  the  Allianee  Review. 

Babb  was  charged  with  ob¬ 
structing  a  Portage  County 
deputy  sheriff,  James  Barber, 
and  refusing  to  obey  orders  to 
take  no  pictures.  The  incident 
occurred  July  9  at  the  scene  of  a 
double-fatal  accident  on  Ohio  5 
near  Kent. 

Babb  has  said  he  was  on  a 
truck,  high  above  any  spilled 
gasoline,  and  that  gasoline 
fumes  would  hug  the  ground. 

No  explosion  or  fire  occurred 
in  any  of  the  five  flashbulb  tests, 
said  Davidson,  who  has  been  a 
fire  inspector  14  years  and  a 
fireman  since  1942. 

“The  possibility  of  a  (flash¬ 
bulb)  spark  setting  off  fumes  in 
an  open  area  is  so  remote  I 
w’ould  not  be  concerned,”  he  told 
the  court. 

Babb  is  a  senior  in  Kent  State 
University’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  The  charge  against  him  is 
a  misdemeanor  and  carries  a 
maximum  possible  sentence  on 
conviction  of  30  days  in  jail  and 
a  $500  fine. 

The  prosecution  charged  Babb 
is  guilty  of  obstruction  because 
Barber  had  to  leave  his  work 
directing  traffic  and  helping  re¬ 
move  victims  to  restrain  Babb’s 
picture  taking. 
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WORTH  L.  GATEWOOD  has  been 
appointed  Sunday  Editor  of  The 
New  York  News.  His  career  began 
32  years  ago  as  a  reporter  with  the 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald.  He 
joined  the  Houston  Post  as  a  police 
reporter  and  advanced  to  Night 
City  Editor.  Mr.  Gatewood  started 
with  the  News  in  1951  as  a  Sunday 
feature  writer.  He  has  been  assist 
ant  Sunday  editor  the  last  five 
years. 


Garden  State  Co. 
Goes  Ahead  with 
Calif.  MUl  Plan 

ClTCAMONGA,  Calif. 

The  Garden  State  Paper  Co., 
which  makes  newsprint  out  of 
waste  paper,  has  purchased  30 
acres  of  land  here  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  multi-million-dollar 
mill. 

Donald  R.  Warren  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Alvin  H.  Johnson 
&  Co.  of  New  York  are  prepar¬ 
ing  plans  for  the  mill,  which  will 
house  a  256-inch  Fourdrinier 
machine  capable  of  producing 
80,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year. 
It  will  employ  200.  Contracts 
have  been  signed  for  most  of 
this  production. 

Richard  B.  Scudder,  president 
of  Garden  State  and  publisher 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
-said  bids  for  construction  will 
be  received  next  month  and  it 
is  expected  the  mill  will  be  in 
production  in  January,  1967. 

The  de-inking  process  by 
which  Garden  State  makes  its 
newsprint  was  developed  by 
Robert  H.  Illingworth,  a  vice- 
president.  The  use  of  waste 
newspapers  makes  it  possible 
for  Garden  State  to  sell  paper 
here  for  $120  a  ton.  Standard 
newsprint  sells  for  $124  on  the 
West  Coast. 

The  company  was  founded  in 
1961  by  the  Newark  News.  Its 
mill  at  Garfield,  N.  J.,  has  grown 
from  a  production  of  36,000  tons 
in  1962  to  150,000  tons.  Seventy 
new'spapers  use  Garden  State 
paper. 


Storm-Rocked  Plants 


Put  ‘Betsy’ 

IJy  T«iiy  Brenna 

Newsmen  sent  to  cover  Hurri¬ 
cane  Betsy  found  her  a  ferocious 
and  mean  gal  with  whom  to  be 
involved.  And  while  reporters 
and  photographers  in  Southern 
and  Southwestern  sections 
risked  their  necks  outside,  desk 
men  and  production  crews  — 
many  of  whom  suffered  serious 
personal  losses  —  struggled  in 
storm-rocked  plants,  working 
around-the-clock  to  put  news¬ 
papers  together  which  in  many 
cases  represented  a  financial 
loss  to  publishers. 

MIAMI,  Fla. 

Snug  and  secure  in  a  hurri¬ 
cane-proof  i>lant,  the  Miami 
Herald  “kept  its  feet  dry,”  but 
surrounded  by  shoulder-deep 
water,  missed  production  of  a 
regular  edition  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  the  storm  turned  the 
glittering  resort  into  a  mael¬ 
strom  of  shrieking  winds  and 
torrential  lains. 

Just  what  hajjpened  at  the 
Herald  was  described  by  Bob 
Williams,  an  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  who  told  E&P:  “she  hit 
noon,  Tuesday  (Sept.  7).  We 
normally  print  12  editions  but 
l>ecause  of  the  circumstances  we 
produced  one  edition  early  on 
Wednesday  night  which  was 
partly  circulated.  It  was  then 
decided  to  lump  all  editions  of 
the  following  moming’s  paper 
(that  dated  the  8th)  into  one 
edition. 

Token  Edition  Produced 

“However,  by  that  time  the 
Bay  had  swept  in  under  the 
building  which  is  an  elevated 
complex  built  and  designed  to 
withstand  tropical  storms.  Wa¬ 
ter  all  around  and  under  the 
building  was  shoulder-deep.  Our 
circulation  personnel  just  could 
not  move  large  quantities  of  pa¬ 
pers  through  such  a  depth  of 
water.  We  abandoned  the  ‘com¬ 
bined’  edition,  printing  a  token 
newspaper  which  went  in  with¬ 
out  a  page-one  —  100  copies 
were  produced  —  purely  for  the 
files. 

“The  following  day,  by  6:30 
p.m.,  the  water  had  dropped  and 
normal  production  was  re¬ 
stored.  But  we  pulled  our  classi¬ 
fied  pages  completely  —  many 
local  merchants  could  not  have 
supplied  the  goods  advertised  — 
and  substituted  coverage  of 
Betsy’s  visit  to  Miami.  This  ran 
to  30  pages  of  pictures  and 
stories.  Also,  the  Food  Section 
was  moved  to  Friday. 


to  Bed 


“George  Beebe,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  who  was  ‘on  deck’  through¬ 
out  the  storm  supervising  cov¬ 
erage,  in  common  with  other 
staffers,  was  marooned  in  the 
plant  for  quite  a  while.  Report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  were 
spread  out  through  our  entire 
circulation  area,  many  rubber- 
suited  in  bright  orange  Herald 
foul-weather  clothing. 

“We  were  lucky  no  one  was 
injured  though  a  number  of 
.staffers  had  very  clo.se  calls, 
escaping  injury  narrowly  as 
they  moved  around.  This  was 
the  second  hurricane  we  have 
seen  out  since  being  in  this 
plant  —  the  last.  Hurricane 
‘Cleo,’  was  in  1963  —  when  we 
managed  to  i)roduce  normally. 
But  this  was  a  ver>'  much  wet¬ 
ter  hurricane,  if  you  get  what 
I  mean. 

“One  thing  is  certain;  that 
is  this  building  constructed  as 
it  is,  elevated  to  something  like 
14  ft.  above  sea  level  is  impervi¬ 
ous  to  .storms,  perfect  for  with¬ 
standing  damage  to  the  expen¬ 
sive  equipment  we  have  here; 
the  water  simply  rushed  under 
the  building  which  is  normally 
a  parking  lot,  and  out  the  other 
side.” 

‘News’  Published 

The  Miami  News  was  not  .so 
badly  hit.  They  announced 
themselves  as  “the  only  news¬ 
paper  in  Dade  County  to  pub¬ 
lish  during  Hurricane  Betsy.” 

Editor  Bill  Baggs  comment^ : 
“Ah,  when  the  ink-stained 
troops  rally,  it  is  a  spectacle 
and  maybe  even  a  marvel.  Betsy 
was  hugging  the  southeast 
Coast  of  Florida,  and  she  didn’t 
appear  to  desire  to  let  us  go, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  howling 
romance,  we  decided  we  would 
publish  a  newspaper  on  hurri¬ 
cane  day  if  we  had  to  climb 
into  scuba  gear  to  do  it. 

“The  photographers  of  the 
News  revealed  a  new  prudence. 
They  rented  U-Drive  cars  in 
order  to  protect  their  own  ve¬ 
hicles  from  flying  coconuts  and 
worse  as  they  covered  the  storm. 
While  they  were  scattered  along 
the  coast  and  into  the  Keys,  the 
Miami  River  began  to  rise  .  .  . 
she  bulged  right  out  of  her 
banks  and  into  our  parking  lot 
submerging  many  cars,  particu¬ 
larly  those  belonging  to  the  pho¬ 
tographers.  .  .  ! 

“People  get  hungrj’  working 
all  night,  so  we  prepared  food. 
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chief  cook  being  Carl  Harold, 
advertising  director.  .  .  .  By 
now  the  troops  were  l)ecoming 
visibly  limp  and  not  at  their 
peak  for  battle.  But  the  story 
of  Betsy  had  been  told,  in  18 
hours  of  frantic  labor,  and  we 
l)ushed  it  toward  the  press  room. 
The  Hurricane  edition  started 
rolling  off  the  presses  at  2  p.m. 
and  the  press  run  was  completed 
by  4:30.  Circulation  director 
Huey  Stinson  was  able  to  com¬ 
plete  90%  home  delivery  to 
News  subscribers  plus  .selling 
thousands  of  copies  on  Miami 
streets  to  jjeople  hungry  for 
news  and  pictures.  .  .  .” 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La. 

Robert  E.  Gough,  general 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  the  States 
&  Item,  was  tired  and  weary 
when  E&P  contacted  him. 
Speaking  by  telephone  from  the 
worst  hit  city,  he  said:  “We 
were  lucky,  very  lucky.  Our 
plant  is  located  in  a  section  of 
the  city  which  was  not  too  badly 
damaged. 

“But  many  of  our  staff  were 
not  so  lucky,  they  lost  every¬ 
thing  —  homes,  cars  and  many 
other  possessions.  On  the  pub¬ 
lishing  side  we  managed  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  of  our  editions.  The 
staff  worked  continuously 
around-the-clock,  that  is  those 
who  managed  to  get  to  the 
plant.  The  storm  hit  Thursday 
evening  and  we  were  produc¬ 
ing  the  following  day’s  paper. 
We  did  not  know  at  that  time 
we  would  distribute,  but  we 
kept  press  nins  normal. 

Uangcruu.s  DiHiribution 

“Distribution  by  independent 
dealers  using  trucks  was  both 
dangerous  and  difficult,  but  it 
was  completed  in  a  magnificent 
effort  to  get  all  our  cofues  cir¬ 
culated,  even  to  people  in  devas¬ 
tated  areas.  In  some  places  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  editions 
were  delivered  together,  but 
they  were  delivei'ed. 

“On  the  business  side  there 
was  a  big  loss  in  advertising 
revenue.  We  took  ads  out  for 
many  merchants  who  asked  us 
to  withhold  their  copy.  On 
Saturday,  we  had  scheduled  a 
76-pager,  it  came  down  to  a 
60-page  issue.  On  Sunday  we 
lost  in  the  region  of  250  columns 
of  business. 

“We  have  received  many  let¬ 
ters  of  congratulations  from  the 
readers.  They  have  expressed 
gratitude  for  what  they  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  ‘public  service’  we 
had  performed  in  keeping  citi¬ 
zens  of  New  Orleans  informed. 
One  letter  thanked  us  for  what 
the  writer  said  was  quite  obvi¬ 
ously  a  ‘Herculean  Task.’  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  that  description  was 
not  exaggerated.” 

(Contirmed  on  page  66) 
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The  Newspaper  and  the  Computer  - 
Where  We  Are,  Where  We’re  Going 

By  Richard  E.  Lewitt 
Manager,  Graphic  Arts  Marketing 
Data  Processing  Division  IBM  Corporation 


“I  don’t  know  how  it  works, 
but  I’ll  buy  it  anyway.” 

That’s  what  a  growing  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  industry 
is  saying  right  now  about  com¬ 
puters.  And  rightly  so.  Most 
publishers  are  well  aware  that 
the  computer  is  rapidly  assum¬ 
ing  tasks  in  both  production  and 
management  control.  But  what 
is  more  difficult  to  understand 
is  the  extent  to  which  com¬ 
puters  can  be  used. 

Today,  computers  are  widely 
used  by  newspapers  for  ac¬ 
counting  functions  while  the 
typesetting  application  is  still 
quite  new  having  been  tried 
first  for  hot  metal  linecasting 
in  1962,  and  for  photocomposi¬ 
tion  in  1964. 

Actually,  computer  help  for 
typesetting  is  but  a  natural  ex¬ 
tension  of  improved  typesetting 
techniques  witnessed  during  the 
past  half  century.  Initially  hot 
metal  typecasting  used  man¬ 
ually  operated  linecasting  equip¬ 
ment,  which  permitted  an  av¬ 
erage  operator  to  produce  ap¬ 
proximately  100  to  150  lines  of 
type  per  hour.  This  level  of 
efficiency  required  a  six-year  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  since  a  journeyman 
had  to  know  the  equipment  and 
hyphenation,  justification  and 
column  formating. 

With  the  development  of  the 
TTS  paper  tape  system  the  op¬ 
erator  keyed  his  copy  with  justi¬ 
fication  and  hyphenation  codes, 
into  paper  tape,  which  was  used 
in  turn  to  drive  the  linecasting 
equipment.  Production  under 
this  system,  again  assuming 
there  was  a  fairly  good  operator, 
was  boosted  to  around  200  to 
300  lines  per  hour,  and  operator 
training  time,  now  limited  basi¬ 
cally  to  the  learning  of  hy¬ 
phenation  and  justification,  was 
reduced  to  about  two  years. 

With  the  advent  of  the  com¬ 
puter  hyphenation  and  justifica¬ 
tion  were  automated.  By  assum¬ 
ing  these  tasks,  plus  the  major 
percentage  of  formating,  line¬ 
casting  production  is  increased 
to  between  500  and  600  lines  an 
hour  for  each  paper  tape  per¬ 
forator.  Operator  training  time, 
assuming  a  typing  ability,  is  re¬ 
duced  to  about  two  weeks. 

Currently,  the  computer  used 
to  perform  these  hyphenation, 
justification  and  formatting 
functions  is  a  small  scientifically- 
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oriented  .system,  such  as  the 
IBM  1620,  used  only  for  produc¬ 
tion  purposes.  It  is  quite  likely, 
however,  that  many  nevvsiiapers 
will  in  the  future  favor  a  larger 
computer  such  as  the  IBM  Sys¬ 
tem/360,  which  can  handle  both 
typecasting  and  accounting 
functions  simultaneously. 

Either  type  of  computer  can 
employ  one  of  the  prewritten 
typesetting  programs  (i.e.,  a 
group  of  computer  instructions) 
which  can  be  adopted  as  is  by 
the  user.  The  only  changes  re¬ 
quired  are  those  which  enable 
the  program  to  meet  specific 
typographic  requirements.  One 
paper,  for  example,  may  use 
eight  point  body  type  as  its 
standard  face,  another  may  use 
nine;  one  may  letter  and  word 
•space,  another  only  word  space; 
one  may  indent  one  em,  another 
two.  Once  these  style  particulars 
are  stated,  however,  and  stored 
in  computer  memory,  they  will 
enable  punch  paper  tape  per¬ 
forating  operators  to  produce 
copy  tapes  with  a  minimum  of 
preliminarj'  coding. 

To  illustrate  formatting,  as¬ 
sume  that  a  newspaper  casts 
most  of  its  type  in  eight  point 
Times-Roman,  that  indentation 


at  the  beginning  of  paragraphs 
is  two  ems,  and  that  copy’  is  to 
be  both  word  and  letter  spaced. 
To  punch  copy  in  this  format, 
the  paper  tape  operator  need 
only  insert  that  code  indicating 
the  end  of  a  paragraph;  all  the 
rest  of  his  keying  can  be 
straight  copy  because  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  all  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
formation.  This  code,  as  simple 
as  $p,  will  cause  the  computer 
to  produce  instructions  on  pa¬ 
per  tape  for  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  to  lead  out  the  balance  of 
the  line,  using  en  and  em 
spaces,  or  to  quad  left. 

How  does  the  paper  tape 
l)unch  operator  set  to  a  double 
column  w’idth?  He  punches  an¬ 
other  code  prior  to  keying  of 
the  actual  copy.  This  instructs 
the  computer  to  generate  the 
necessary’  linecaster  codes  on 
tape  to  produce  the  type  in  the 
desired  format. 

There  are  approximately  20 
different  code  instructions  in 
this  foTnatting  .segment.  They 
are  comprehensive  enough  to 
symbolize  almost  every’  type¬ 
setting  condition,  yet  are  easy 
to  learn  since  they  are  phonetic: 
$ql  means  quad  left,  $t  means 
end  of  take,  for  example. 

The  computer  program  for 
line  justification  is  based  on 
mathematical  rules.  Given  in- 


More  Jobs 

Charles  R.  Cook,  economist, 
makes  the  following  comment  on 
the  Typesetting  Industry  in  the 
August  htdletin  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  on  Print- 
ayid  Publishing: 

“For  more  than  500  years  the 
.setting  of  movable  printing 
types  —  typography  —  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  hand  craft.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  19th  century,  various 
forms  of  the  cylinder  press  had 
been  developed,  contributing 
greatly  to  the  growth  of  print¬ 
ing.  With  these  versatile  presses 
the  printer  had  to  hire  a  large 
■staff  of  hand  compositors.  It 
wasn’t  until  1886,  however,  that 
the  first  practical  machine  for 
tyi)e  composition  was  intro¬ 
duced,  by  Otto  Merganthaler. 
The  key  to  the  success  of  Mer- 
ganthaler’s  LINOTYPE  ma¬ 
chine  was  the  circulating  ma¬ 
trix. 

“In  1914,  the  INTERTYPE 
was  marketed.  Improved  and  re- 
finetl  versions  of  the  INTER- 
TYPE  and  LINOTYPE  are  the 
])rincipal  machines  used  today 
to  cast  lines  of  type.  Hot  metal 
composition  involving  individual 
types,  as  contrasted  with  lines 
of  type,  became  possible  in  1885 
with  the  patenting  of  a  machine 
called  the  MONOTYPE.  The 
LUDLOW,  designed  for  setting 
large-size  display  or  headlines 
and  ruled  forms,  was  introduced 
in  1911.  Introduction  of  type¬ 
setting  machines  met  with  open 
resistance  by  many  hand  com¬ 
positors.  However,  the  impact 
of  the  new  machines  was  such 
that  ultimately  more  jobs  were 
created  than  destroyed.” 


(Continued  on  page  62) 


A  view  6f  the  IBM  1620/1311  computer  system  that  handles  both  accounting  and  typesetting  for  the 
Kantas  City  Star,  and  automatically  gives  typesetting  priority.  Equipment  from  left  includes:  a  Card 
Read-Punch  unit  primarily  used  for  accounting;  the  1620  processor  and  read-out  typewriter;  a  1311 
disk  drive  with  two  million-character,  removable,  disk  "memory"  packs;  and  an  allotter-buffer  cable- 
connected  to  input  and  output  punches  in  the  composing  room  three  levels  above.  Operator  at  1620 
is  using  intercom  system  which  also  links  computer  room  with  composing  room. 
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LOOK  AHEAD  IN  AUTOMATION 


A  Fully  Computerized  Newspaper 


The  time  is  maybe  ten  years 
hence.  (Complicated  negrotiations 
witli  i)rintinj?  trade  unions  have 
long:  since  been  completed.  You 
are  in  a  newspaper  office  which 
is  extraordinarly  quiet.  Gone  are 
the  calls  of  “copy  boy,”  the  rush 
and  hustle  of  the  ^itorial  de¬ 
partment  has  been  cut  to  a 
minimum,  unfamiliar  electronic 
equipment  is  located  at  strategic 
points.  You  are  standing  at  the 
center  of  production  in  a  fully- 
computerized  daily  newspaper 
office  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
Jules  S.  Tewlow,  a  publishing 
industry  consultant  with  the 
Diebold  Group,  the  international 
management  service  company. 

EDITORIAL:  A  reporter  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  plant  with  notes 
pertaining  to  his  current  storj’ 
assignment.  First,  he  may  go  to 
a  typewriter  inquiry  station  and 
type  a  request  for  abstracts  of 
stories  appearing  in  the  last  60 
days  which  are  relevant  to  the 
“EYZ  Electronics  Company.”  A 
medium  speed  printer  (100-300 
lines  per  minute)  located  next 
to  him  begins  to  chatter  and  in 
a  fraction  of  a  minute  the  ab¬ 
stracts  relating  to  the  subject 
he  requested  are  printed  out. 

He  quickly  scans  the  abstracts; 
decides  on  which  clipping  to  use. 

Again  he  addresses  his  request 
on  the  typewriter-inquiry  device 
and  the  high-speed  printer  re¬ 
produces  the  material  he  re¬ 
quested. 

Returning  to  his  desk,  the 
reporter  begins  typing  the  story 
on  a  typewriter  connected  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  computer.  As  he 
types  the  story,  it  is  shunted  by 
the  computer  to  a  storage  device 
— a  disk  file. 

*Bull  Pen’  Viewers 

The  editors  in  the  “bull  pen” 
begin  receiving  a  printed  out 
list  of  completed  “takes”  or 
stories  from  a  low-speed  printer 
located  in  their  area.  Sitting  in 
front  of  each  editor  is  a  tv-like 
data  display  device  on  which 
the  editor  may  call  up  copy  the 
reporter  has  completed.  The  copy 
is  flashed  on  the  screen  in  front 
of  the  editor  and  he  begins  the 
process  of  correcting,  deleting  or 
rephrasing  sections  of  the  copy, 
writing  with  an  “electronic 
light  pen”  on  the  face  of  the 
screen.  As  he  completes  his  task, 
he  indicates  type  font  and  meas¬ 
ure  by  means  of  a  keyboard  and 
then  punches  a  “send  key.” 

The  story  is  then  sent  back  to 
the  computer  and  is  processed 
through  a  hyphenated-justifica¬ 
tion  routine  and  a  perforated 
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paper  tape  emerges  from  a 
punch  device  located  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  The  tape  is  then 
automatically  allotted  to  one  of 
a  series  of  linecasting  machines 
having  the  particular  font  that 
the  copy  is  to  be  set  in.  Stand¬ 
ard  proofreading  and  page 
make-up  procedures  then  follow. 

ADVERTISING:  In  the  case 
of  display  advertising,  the  copy 
and  illustrations  are  received 
by  the  dispatch  office  and  an  ad 
running  order  is  produced  on  a 


typewriter  tape-perforator.  The 
illustrations  are  scaled  and  sent 
to  the  photoengraving  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  converted  into 
“veloxes”  and  the  manuscript 
copy  is  forwarded  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Meanwhile,  the 
paper  tape  created  in  typing  the 
ad  order  is  batched  and  then 
transmitted  to  the  computer 
center  where  the  entry  is  re¬ 
corded,  running  ad  lists  are 
created  and  billing  and  credit 
data  are  accumulated  or  checked. 


Mark-up  Section 

As  the  ad  copy  is  received  in 
the  composing  room  it  is  gpven 
to  the  mark-up  section.  In  front 
of  each  mark-up  man  is  a  dis¬ 
play  set  equipped  with  a  light 
pen  and  tyi)ewriter  keyboard. 
First,  the  mark-up  man  types 
in  the  ad  number,  advertiser 
name  and  ad  size.  Next  he 
places  the  layout  over  the  face 
of  the  display  tube  and  with 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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NIC  Will  Underwrite 
Retail  Buying  Study 


The  six  Canadian  newsprint 
companies  sponsoring  the  News¬ 
print  Information  Committee 
announced  this  week  they  will 
underwrite  the  costs  of  a  new 
research  project  in  the  retail 
field  that  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  is  directing. 

In  contrast  to  the  thi*ee  previ¬ 
ous  NIC-financed  studies  to 
come  out  of  the  Bureau  in  the 
last  five  years,  all  dealing  with 
the  question  of  how  newspapers 
communicate,  this  project,  which 
will  cost  about  $120,000,  will 
seek  to  define  the  competitive 
structure  of  the  newspaper’s 
primary  economic  base  —  the 
retail  market. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
chart  for  the  first  time  day-to- 
day,  short  range  changes  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  and  buying  be¬ 
havior  as  related  to  numerous 
products,  variously  priced.  Cur¬ 
rent  consumer  studies  tend  to 
investigate  long  range  —  year 
from  now  —  behaviors. 

Researchers  will  find  out  con¬ 
sumers’  buying  intentions  and 
later  trace  how  these  intentions 
were  fulfilled  in  which  stores 
and  what  buying  intentions  re¬ 
main  and  why  these  unfulfilled 
intentions  decline.  Parallel  sur¬ 
veys  will  be  made  in  a  number 
of  widely  separated  communi¬ 
ties  of  different  sizes  and  char¬ 
acteristics. 

In  each  city,  thousands  of  in¬ 
terviews  and  re-interviews  will 
be  conducted. 

“We  think  this  new  study  will 
hit  right  at  the  central  interest 
of  retail  advertisers  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  need  for  consistent 
newspaper  advertising  —  to 
meet  the  constant  shifts  and 
fluctuations  in  the  buying  wants 
and  desires  of  retail  customers,” 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  commented 
as  to  why  the  expensive  re¬ 
search  project  was  being  under¬ 
taken. 

Pilot  .Study  Made 

Feasibility  of  the  research 
sign  and  operational  plan  has 
been  established  in  a  pilot  study 
by  Opinion  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  which  has 
now  been  retained  to  proceed 
with  the  main  project.  The  field 
interviewing  and  analysis  are 
expected  to  be  completed  and 
findings  announced  in  time  for 
the  1966  ANPA  convention  in 
April. 

NIC  was  formed  late  in  1956 
as  a  public  relations  and  pro¬ 
motional  arm  of  the  Canadian 


newsprint  suppliers.  The  mem- 
l)ers  are: 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co. 
Ltd.;  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Mills  Ltd.;  Domtar  News¬ 
print  Ltd.;  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Co.  Ltd.;  James  Maclai-en  Co. 
Ltd.;  and  MacMillian,  Bloedel 
&  Pow’ell  River  Ltd. 

These  six  firms  .supply  about 
a  third  of  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  shipments  to  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States. 

NIC  has  financed  three  re¬ 
search  projects  at  a  cost  well 
over  $300,000,  with  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  acting  in  an  ad- 
\’isory  capacity.  The  sur\’eys 
are: 

“A  Study  of  Repetition  in  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  by  the  Division  of 
Research,  Harvard  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  1959 

“The  Daily  Newspaper  and 
its  Reading  Public,”  by  Audits 
&  Surveys.  1961 

“A  Study  of  the  Opportunity 
for  Exposure  to  National  News¬ 
paper  Advertising,”  by  Audits 
&  Surveys.  1963 

The  latest  survey  will  be 
called:  “Project  Four:  Dynam¬ 
ics  of  the  Retail  Market.” 

According  to  Mr.  Lipscomb, 
data  from  NIC-sponsored  re¬ 
search  have  influenced  in  vary¬ 
ing  degree  some  $9.8  billion  in 
national  newspaper  advertising 
bought  by  U.  S.  manufacturers 
since  1961.  This  figure  includes 
both  direct  national  linage  and 
co-operative  allowances. 

• 

10-Weeks  Shutdown 
Of  Irish  Papers  Ends 

Dublin 

A  printing  strike  left  Dub¬ 
liners  without  their  daily  news¬ 
papers  for  10  weeks.  It  ended 
Sept.  9  when  the  1,750  printers 
on  strike  voted  to  accept  a  7% 
percent  pay  increase.  They  had 
originally  demanded  an  increase 
of  33%  percent.  The  printers 
will  also  get  a  third  week  of 
annual  paid  vacation. 

Dublin’s  five  newspapers  and 
43  commercial  printing  offices 
closed  when  the  strike  began 
July  2.  More  than  3,300  other 
workers  were  laid  off. 

The  agreement  will  mean 
weekly  pay  increases  of  one 
gruinea  ($2.94)  for  printers,  13 
shillings  ($2.52)  for  unskilled 
workers  and  12  shillings  ($1.68) 
for  women. 

Before  the  strike,  printers 
earned  about  14  pounds  ($39) 
a  week. 


immediate  releases 


By  Jerry  W'nlker  Jr. 

Effective  Oct.  1,  the  Frecijorf  (Ill.)  Joumnl-Stanilard  will  begin 
charging  national  and  local  display  advertisers  identical  space 
lates. 

Frank  W.  Krehl,  advertising  manager  of  the  18,523-circulation 
daily,  in  New  York  last  week,  said  the  new  non-contract  rates, 
which  are  based  on  the  amount  of  space  run 
ILLINOIS  during  one  calendar  month,  have  been  set  up 

DAILY  GOES  on  a  “true  single  rate  basis.”  Recognized  agen- 
TO  ONE  R.4TE  cies  will  be  paid  the  15%  commission  and  2% 
cash  discounts  while  local  advertisers  will  earn 
a  5c  per  inch  discount  if  the  account  is  paid  in  full  on  or  before 
the  15th  of  the  month  following  publication,  he  said. 

The  decision  to  eliminate  the  dual  rate  structure  is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  conceived  several  years  ago  by  the  publisher  and  i 
president,  D.  L.  Breed,  according  to  Mr.  Krehl,  who  last  year 
moved  up  from  retail  manager  to  advertising  manager,  succeed¬ 
ing  C,  W.  Taylor  who  retired.  “Mr.  Breed  realized  the  national 
and  local  rate  gap  had  to  be  naiTowed  and  eventually  eliminated, 
so  a  ceiling  was  kept  on  national  rates,”  Mr.  Krehl  said. 

“As  the  local  rates  gradually  went  up,  the  differential  dimin¬ 
ished.”  The  new  card,  he  said,  reflects  a  10c  increase  in  the  retail 
per  inch  rates  and  a  %c  rise  in  national  line  rates. 

To  compensate  somewhat  for  the  higher  retail  rates,  the  paper 
will  introduce  a  new  yearly  contract  plan,  effective  Oct.  1.  It 
offers  advertisers  reduced  rates  if  they  sign  an  agreement  to  run 
a  certain  amount  of  linage  each  month  during  the  contract  year. 
With  an  annual  contract  the  advertiser  pays  the  same  rate  for 
every  ad  he  rans,  regardless  of  size.  This  contract  is  available 
to  national  advertisers,  but  Mr.  Krehl  said  he  didn’t  expect  to 
get  many  takers. 

“By  our  going  to  the  one  rate,”  says  Mr.  Krehl,  “we  don’t 
expect  to  see  an  avalanche  of  national  linage  pour  in  as  result, 
but  we  do  think  it  will  encourage  more  national  advertisers  to 
use  papers  of  our  size,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  think  we  are 
contributing  immensely  to  the  general  health  of  the  newspaper 
industry.”  Freeport  he  said  carried  391,886  lines  of  national 
business  in  1964  which  was  about  a  39,000  line  gain  over  1963. 

He  said  the  paper  is  shooting  for  500,000  national  lines  in  1966. 

Mr.  Krehl  mentioned  that  he  was  particularly  impressed  with 
results  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  were  getting 
with  their  single  rate  plan.  He  said  the  management  of  these 
papers  have  been  encouraging  other  Illinois  dailies  to  adopt 
single  rate  plans. 

Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc.  are  the  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

PR  FIR.M  FORMS  MARKETING  COMPANY 

Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc.,  public  relations  firm,  announced  this 
week  the  foi-mation  of  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  called  H&K 
Marketing  Sei-vice  Corporation.  It  will  provides  sales  promotion, 
product  publicity  and  other  functions  related  to  marketing  in 
support  of  industrial  and  consumer  programs  of  clients.  It  will 
serve  present  clients  as  well  as  its  own.  John  W.  Hill,  chairman 
of  Hill  &  Knowlton,  said  the  subsidiary  is  the  “latest  step  in  a 
consistent  policy  of  keeping  both  our  public  relations  and  market¬ 
ing  related  services  in  line  with  client  needs.”  Closer  alignment 
of  public  relations  with  marketing  goals  was  discussed  recently 
at  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  meeting  in  Denver 
(E&P,  Aug.  14).  John  O’Connell  and  J.  Robert  Cherneff,  both 
senior  vicepresidents,  have  been  administering  the  marketing 
services  group  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

NEW  AREA  ACCOUNT  EXEC  FOR  CANADA  DRY 

Richard  J.  Gay,  an  assistant  account  executive  of  J.  M.  Mathes 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  an  area  account  executive  for 
Canada  Dry  Carbonated  Beverage.  Mr.  Gay  will  supervise  bottler 
participation  in  advertising  campaigns  for  the  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  and  Pittsburgh  territories.  At  this  point,  he 
said,  the  national  campaign  will  continue  in  television  and  con¬ 
sumer  magazines  with  local  bottlers  placing  most  of  their  co-op 
budget  with  newspapers.  Last  year  the  bottlers  invested  about  k 
$1,320,437  in  newspapers.  Mr.  Gay,  who  joined  the  Mathes  Agency  I 
in  1964  after  associations  with  Grey  Advertising  and  McCann- 
Erickson,  maintains  an  office  in  New  York. 
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10  Points  Credited 
For  Good  Bank  Ads 


Sealy  Places 
Preprint  Ads 
In  500  Papers 

Chicago 

Sealy  Inc-.,  national  beddinR 
manul'ac-turer,  has  an  extensive 
new.spaper  color  pre-print  acl- 
verti.sinK  campaign  running 
(lui-ing  September  in  500  news¬ 
papers  nationally,  with  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  25  million. 

Either  Spec-taColor  or  Hi-Fi 
proc-e.^ses  are  being  used,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  mechanical  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  respective  news- 
papei-s.  Many  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers  are  using  a 
color  i)re-print  ad  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  Burt  Good¬ 
man,  Sealy’s  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

“We  expect  this  campaign  to 
give  us  and  our  dealers  the  local 
impact  and  deep  audience  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
combined  with  the  national  ef¬ 
fect  gained  through  the  simul¬ 
taneous  appearance  of  the  ad 
in  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Mr.  Goodman  said. 

The  full  color,  full  page  ad 
features  an  illustration  of  a 
young  mother  with  her  child  in 
a  “good  morning”  scene  and  em¬ 
phasizes  Sealy’s  special  offer  of 
a  free  gift  pack  of  sheets  with 
the  purchase  of  any  super  size 
Posturpedic  set. 

Sealy  is  supplementing  the 
newspaper  advertising  with  rolls 
of  the  pre-prints  and  mounted 
and  easeled  display  cards  fea¬ 
turing  the  ad,  for  use  at  point- 
of-sale. 

The  ad  was  prepared  by 
Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chicago 
agency  for  Sealy. 

• 

Magazine  Color  Insert 
Promotes  Men’s  Wear 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribtine  on  Sept. 
19  will  launch  a  two-week  fall 
and  winter  men’s  wear  promo¬ 
tion  designed  to  stimulate  ap¬ 
parel  purchases  with  the  con¬ 
tinuing  theme:  “It’s  Time  You 
Change  the  Man  in  the  Mirror.” 

The  Sept.  19  insert  will  run  as 
a  full  color  extra  feature  in  the 
Tribune  Sunday  Magazine. 
Named  Men’s  Wear  Today,  it  is 
edited  by  Merritt  Bamum,  Trib¬ 
une  men’s  wear  editor. 

Special  illustrated  articles  by 
Mr.  Bamum  will  appear  in  the 
Tribune  during  the  two-week 
promotion. 

Retail  men’s  stores  and  de¬ 
partments  in  metropolitan  Chi¬ 
cago  have  traditionally  carried 
heavy  run  of  paper  schedules 
during  the  paper’s  special  spring 
and  fall  men’s  wear  promotions. 


Chicago 

A  Chicago  hanker  offers  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  men  a  lO-jHiint 
guide  for  judging  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  hank  advertising. 

Tilden  Cummings,  president 
of  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  T l  ust  Company,  spoke 
before  the  Financial  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Association  advertising 
workshop  here  this  week. 

His  announced  topic  was 
“What  Bank  Management  Ex¬ 
pects  of  Advertising,”  but  he 
said  a  “more  appropriate  ques¬ 
tion  might  1)6  what  management 
ought  to  expect.”  He  noted  that 
an  estimated  $228  million  will 
he  spent  by  commercial  hanks 
on  advertising  this  year,  but 
said  he  is  convinced  much  of  it 
leaves  the  public  largely  un¬ 
moved. 

“In  an  industry  where  almost 
15,000  commercial  banks  offer 
basically  the  same  services,  we 
have  achieved  far  too  little  suc¬ 
cess  in  making  each  bank  ap¬ 
pear  distinctive  and  different  — 
in  providing  the  customer  and 
prospect  a  sound  reason  for  buy- 
Brand  X  instead  of  Brand  Y.” 

Mr.  Cummings  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  bank  management  isn’t 
expecting  enough  from  its  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  reason  that  the 
chief  executive  officer  is  a 
banker  rather  than  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  and  that  he  is  not  apt 
to  know  just  what  he  should 
expect. 

To  be  effectiv’e,  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  said,  bank  advertising 
must  lie  unique,  competitive, 
professional,  responsible,  ration¬ 
al,  consistent,  timely,  efficient, 
coordinated,  and  measurable. 

He  explained  his  10  yard¬ 
sticks  this  way: 

— Uniqueness  —  Dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  point  of  difference 
that  distinguishes  one  bank  from 
every  other  bank. 

— Competitiveness  —  Exploit¬ 
ation  of  a  positive  advantage 
over  competing  banks  or  other 
types  of  financial  institution. 

— Professionalism  —  Creation 
of  advertising  that  is  visually 
attractive,  readable,  and  com¬ 
pelling,  “because  it  must  vie  for 
the  public’s  attention  with  a 
great  flood  of  other  advertising 
that  has  achieved  those  stand¬ 
ards.” 


— Responsibility  —  Use  of 
modern,  consumer-goods  adver¬ 
tising  techniques,  “but  with  a 
restraint  that  assures  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  banker  still  considers 
money  a  commodity  to  be  dealt 
with  seriously.” 

— Rationality — Providing  the 
audience  with  a  reason  to  buy 
in  terms  of  positive  benefits  to 
l)e  derived  from  using  the  serv¬ 
ice  offered  for  sale. 

— Consistency  —  Maintaining 
an  advertising  theme  and  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  use  that  will  pene¬ 
trate  the  public  consciousness. 

— Timeliness — Timing  a  sell¬ 
ing  message  so  that  it  may  most 
effectively  strike  a  quickly  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  the  reader’s 
mind,  identifying  for  him  a  pur¬ 
pose  which  is  logical  for  him  at 
a  given  moment. 

— Efficiency  —  Prudent  in¬ 
vestment  of  advertising  dollars 
to  reach  the  largest  number  of 
qualified  prospects  at  the  lowest 
cost,  and  with  the  least  amount 
of  waste  circulation. 

— Coordination  —  Use  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  connection  with  a 
wide  range  of  related  marketing 
activity,  so  that  the  total  im¬ 
pact  of  all  efforts  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  a  single  sell¬ 
ing  objective. 

— Measurability  —  Measure¬ 
ment  of  results  in  terms  of  sales, 
difficult  though  that  may  be,  as 
through  the  use  of  coupons  and 
market  lesearch  techniques  to 
determine  leader  awareness. 

‘DilTerence  Is  in  ihe  Copy’ 

Banks  were  praised  for  im¬ 
proving  their  advertising  to  in¬ 
clude  essential  selling  points  in 
copy. 

Mark  Arnold,  retail  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  compared  his  analy¬ 
sis  of  400  recent  bank  ads  in 
newspapers  with  ones  that  ran 
10  years  ago.  Although  there 
is  great  general  improvement  in 
these  ads,  Mr.  Arnold  said,  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  of  “counter¬ 
feit  advertising  —  it  looks  like 
advertising  and  costs  just  as 
much  to  run  as  advertising,  but 
doesn’t  have  the  solid  selling 
message  that  qualifies  it  as 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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400  Papers 
Get  Monthly 
Supplement 

More  than  400  newspapers, 
mostly  weeklies,  with  aggregate 
circulation  in  excess  of  4,000,- 
000,  have  signed  contracts  to 
distribute  Ditnenniojis  In  Living 
starting  March  1966,  Elmer 
Wexler,  i)ublisher,  reported  this 
week. 

The  monthly  supplement  will 
be  unique  in  that  all  distribut¬ 
ing  newspapers  selected  are 
published  in  communities  where 
the  median  family  income  is 
above  both  the  state  and  na¬ 
tional  average.  The  national  av¬ 
erage  median  family  income  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  1960  census 
is  $5,660.  Communities  where 
Dimensions  in  Living  will  cir¬ 
culate  lange  from  this  figure  up 
to  $23,000  as  the  median. 

A  contract  has  lieen  signed 
with  Alco  Gravure  to  print  the 
supplement.  Distributing  news¬ 
papers  will  be  paid  to  include 
the  supplement  with  their  regu¬ 
lar  midweek  issues  based  upon 
circulation  and  the  number  of 
advertising  pages  in  the  month¬ 
ly,  Wexler  said. 

Mr.  Wexler  makes  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  New  York  offices 
of  American  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  404  Fifth  Ave.  ANR, 
of  which  Warren  Grieb  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  will  be  the 
exclusive  national  advertising 
sales  representative.  J.  Kay 
Aldous,  administrative  assistant 
to  Mr.  Grieb,  is  a  contributing 
editor  of  the  supplement.  TTie 
editor  has  not  yet  been  named. 

Typical  of  the  newspapers 
with  which  Dimensions  In  Liv¬ 
ing  holds  contracts  the  West- 
post  (Conn.)  Town  Crier,  v/here 
the  median  family  income  is 
over  $11,000;  Beverly  Hills 
(Calif.)  Courier,  $11,977  me¬ 
dian  income;  Highland  Park 
(Ill.)  Weekly  Star,  $13,000 
median  income.  One  of  the 
dailies  on  the  list  is  the  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune. 

Mr.  Wexler  said  the  rate  card 
will  guarantee  a  minimum  cir¬ 
culation  of  4,000,000,  but  he 
hopes  to  get  it  up  to  5,000,000. 
• 

Heads  G&R  Research 

Philadelphia 

Nate  Morgan  has  joined  Gray 
&  Rogers  Inc.,  as  director  of 
research.  He  was  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  service  executive  with 
Gallup  &  Robinson,  advertising 
and  market  research,  Princeton, 
N.  J.  for  five  years.  Previously, 
Mr.  Morgan  was  research  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Knox  Reeves  Adver¬ 
tising,  Minneapolis. 
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Study  Shows 
How  Airline 
Ads  ‘Score’ 

Travelers  who  make  frequent 
trips  by  air  see  a  bip  difference 
in  airline  advertisements,  des¬ 
pite  a  commonly  expressed  feel¬ 
ing  among  ad  men  that  “airline 
advertising  is  all  alike.” 

This  fact  was  brought  out  in 
a  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
research  firm  of  Clawson  As.so- 
ciates,  Pasadena,  California,  for 
Continental  Airlines.  Competi¬ 
tive  market  data  developed  in 
the  study,  including  a  list  of  air 
travel  services  that  respondents 
rated  as  to  their  importance, 
are  being  held  confidential  by 
his  client,  said  Dr.  C.  Joseph 
Clawson,  head  of  the  research 
and  consulting  organization. 

“An  interesting  fact  revealed 
by  the  study,  however,  is  that 
frequent  air  travelers  do  not 
agree  with  the  popular  concept 
that  all  airline  advertising  is 
the  same,”  Dr.  Clawson  .said. 

The  study,  which  tested  pas- 

Bank  Copy 

(Continued  from  puf/e  17) 

‘salesmanship  in  print.’  ” 

Mr.  Arnold’s  analysis  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  eight  check 
points  —  items  that  should  be 
included  in  bank  advertising. 
They  are:  Benefit  Headline, 
Dominant  Illustration,  Complete 
Copy,  Easy-to-follow  Layout, 
Urge  to  Action,  Complete  Ad¬ 
dress,  Telephone  Number,  and 
statement  of  banking  houi  s.  Im¬ 
provement  was  noted  in  all 
points  except  statement  of  bank¬ 
ing  hours. 

Even  when  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  are  met,  Mr.  Arnold  went 
on,  there  are  great  differences 
in  copy  effectiveness.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  he  invited  members  of  the 
audience  to  pull  out  of  their 
wallets  a  single  dollar  bill  and 
a  twenty.  “You  will  notice  that 
both  bills  are  the  same  size  and 
color,  each  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  amount  of  ink, 
silk  threads,  etc.  Both  bills  cost 
the  government  exactly  the  same 
to  print.  Yet  one  is  worth  twenty 
times  as  much  as  the  other.  The 
difference,  is  in  the  copy.” 

Some  examples  of  good  crea¬ 
tive  copy  and  art  techniques 
found  in  recent  bank  ads,  Mr. 
Arnold  told  the  audience,  are 
use  of  a  dominant  illustration — 
often  of  a  news  photo  type;  in¬ 
clusion  of  human  interest  ap¬ 
peal;  use  of  a  light  touch;  a 
family  appeal;  fashion  illustra¬ 
tion;  or  retail-ad  appearance. 

1« 


senger  reactions  to  print  ads  of 
five  different  airlines,  showed 
sharp  differences  in  reader  ac- 
cei)tance. 

,4dh  from  Newspapers 

“The  five  ads  were  selected  at 
random  from  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  week,  and  logo- 
tyi)es  and  other  identifying 
copy  were  removed.  Advertisers 
were  identified  only  as  ‘Airline 
A,’  ‘Airline  B,’  and  so  on,”  Dr. 
Clawson  revealed. 

“In  the  inteiviews  air  travel¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  ‘score’  each 
ad  according  to  how  convincing 
it  was  in  terms  of  making  them 
want  to  use  that  i)ai‘ticular  air¬ 
line. 

“After  tabulating  the  I’esults, 
it  was  interesting  to  see  that 
responses  from  frequent  air 
travelers  (tho.se  who  have  made 
three  or  more  flights  in  the  last 
six  months)  indicated  that  the 
strongest  ad  was  three  times 
as  convincing  as  the  weakest 
ad,”  Dr.  Clawson  said  (see  ac¬ 
companying  chart). 

As  a  result  of  this  study  and 
others  which  he  has  conducted 
for  Southern  California  busi¬ 
nesses,  Dr.  Clawson  has  de- 
velope<l  a  system  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  will  be  a  major  time  and 
money  saver  for  advertisers  and 
agencies  alike. 

Aimed  at  helping  agencies  to 
achieve  what  he  calls  “con¬ 
trolled  creativity,”  the  system 
is  based  on  periodic  sui^’eys 
made  by  the  Clawson  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  establish  guidelines 
for  copy  and  illustrative  ele¬ 
ments  in  advertising  that  poten¬ 
tial  and  actual  customers  will 
react  most  favorably  to.  These 
guidelines  are  governed  largely 
by  the  relative  importance  sur¬ 
vey  raspondents  attach  to  var¬ 
ious  sendees  and  the  features 
of  various  products. 

“If  an  ad  contains  prominant 
(and  of  course  imaginative) 
mention  by  word  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  rated  ser¬ 
vices  and  pi’oduct  features,  it  is 
bound  to  be  more  effective  than 
one  in  which  these  features  are 
weakly  emphasized,”  Dr.  Claw¬ 
son  said. 

“This  gives  the  advertiser 
and  his  agency  a  well-defined 
framework  to  work  within  and 
avoids  much  blue-sky,  time- 
consuming  work,”  the  research¬ 
er  emphasized. 

Creativity  Controlled 

Valuable  creativity,  he  points 
out,  can  then  be  guided  scienti¬ 
fically,  or  in  effect  “controlled,” 
to  create  advertising  that  will 
be  most  apt  to  help  sell  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  product  or  serv’ice. 

“This  is'  not  to  say  that  an 
artist,  for  example,  should  think 
only  in  ‘bread-and-butter’  terms, 
ratber  than  strive  to  win  next 
year’s  art  directors’  award,” 


Dr.  Clawson  remarked.  “But  no 
matter  how  beautifully  designed 
or  well-written  an  ad  is,  if  it 
doe.sn’t  contain  the  elements 
that  convince  customers  to  buy, 
it  is  a  dud.” 

The  most  attractive  ad  from  a 
design  standpoint  among  the 
five  airline  ads  tested  in  the  re¬ 
cent  suney  was,  incidentally, 
the  lowest  rated  ad.  Dr.  Claw¬ 
son  pointed  out. 

A  chart  in  the  study  indi¬ 
cates  the  calculated  effective- 
ne.ss  of  the  five  airline  ads,  us¬ 
ing  the  Clawson  approach  to 
“controlled  creativity.”  The  re¬ 
sults  are  compared  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  ratings  given  each  ad  by 
the  air  travelers  inteiwiewed. 

“The  similarity  of  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  calculating  and  by  ac¬ 
tual  testing  is  an  indication  of 
the  practical  value  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,”  Dr.  Clawson  concluded. 


Grocers  Support 
23rd  Conference 
For  Food  Editors 

Chicago 

Forty-nine  manufacturers  in 
the  grocery  industry  will  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  23rd  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  Conference  here 
Sept.  19-24  with  individual 
presentations. 

Food  editors  will  be  in  Chi¬ 
cago  from  almost  every  state, 
from  four  Canadian  provinces, 
and  from  more  than  155  news¬ 
papers. 

The  conference  was  conceived 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  and 
has  been  continually  sponsored 
and  promoted  by  this  group. 

Erickson  Is  Chairman 

Robert  Erickson,  midwest 
manager  for  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  Inc.  is  conference 
chairman.  Assisting  him  is 
James  S.  Wingate,  Chicago 
branch  manager  for  Jann  & 
Kelley,  Inc. 

This  year’s  chairman  of  the 
Food  Editors  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  is  Mrs.  Grace  Hartley 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
who  first  suggested  such  a  gath¬ 
ering  23  years  ago. 

Mr.  Erickson  said  the  food 
industi’y  looks  more  intensively 
to  the  nation’s  newspaper  food 
editors  as  intermediaries  in 
guiding  and  influencing  the 
American  Homemaker  in  her 
food  buying  habits  than  ever 
before. 

He  added  that  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  requests  for  program 
participation  was  received  this 
year  from  advertisers  of  gro¬ 
cery  products  and  12  new  par¬ 
ticipants  have  been  included 
among  the  49. 
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Dramatic  Effect 
Is  Obtained  with 
New  Inks  in  ROP 

CLEnF,I.AND 

The  May  Company  of  Cleve¬ 
land  announced  the  opening  of  a 
suburban  department  store  with 
dramatic  use  of  fluorescent  inks 
on  two  full-page  advertisements 
in  the  Labor  Day  issue  of  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

Two  fluorescent  colors  were 
used  in  conjunction  with  two 
regular  colors  for  what  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  one  of  the  first  uses 
of  multi-color  fluorescent  work 
in  ROP  newspaper  advertising. 

Interesting  color  effects  were 
obtained  from  the  four-color 
combination  of  fluorescent  red 
and  yellow’  w’ith  conventional 
blue  and  black.  Printed  over  the 
fluorescent  red,  the  fluorescent 
yellow’  became  a  bright  orange, 
and  over  the  conventional  blue  a 
deep  green.  The  fluorescent 
yellow’  over  a  halftone  of  the 
fluorescent  red  produced  a  clean, 
golden  oiange  shade,  and  over 
a  halftone  of  the  blue  a  pale 
green.  A  rich  purple  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  overprinting  the  blue 
W’ith  fluorescent  red. 

The  fluorescent  ROP  inks, 
made  w’ith  Neon  Red  and  Saturn 
Y'ellow’  DAY-GLO  Bases,  were 
supplied  and  serviced  by  Forbes 
Ink  Inc.,  Cleveland.  The  DAY¬ 
GLO  Base  colors  are  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Day-Glo  Color 
Division,  Switzer  Brothers  Inc. 
• 

Color  Ads  Ready 
For  Newspaper  Week 

Color  advertisements  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  ROP  Color  Service  to 
help  promote  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  Oct.  10-16. 

Full  color  is  available  in  prem¬ 
ium  baked  mats  for  flat  casting 
for  $45  and  four  color  plastic 
plates  for  cold  molding  at  $82.50. 

One  color  and  black:  $25  for 
mats,  $45  for  plastic  plates. 
Materials  can  be  ordered  direct 
from  the  ROP  Color  Service. 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Journal 
Square,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201, 
according  to  Clifford  A.  Wen- 
thur,  manager. 

• 

Big  Fashion  Section 

Philadelphu 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  the  largest  women’s 
fashion  section  in  its  history  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  12.  The  20-page 
section,  leading  off  with  a  full 
color  page,  carried  over  25,000 
lines  of  fashion  advertising.) 
Nearly  every  major  fashion  re¬ 
tailer  in  Philadelphia  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  section. 
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j ‘Three  Qties 


^^urora,  Elgin  and  Joliet — 
three  prosperous  Northern  Illinois 
cities  with  a  combined  city 
population  of  240,760  and  a  retail 
trading  population  of  726,746 
— constitute  the  second  greatest 
market  in  Northern  Illinois.* 
Three  daily  newspapers — Aurora 


Beacon-News,  Elgin  Courier-News 
and  Joliet  Herald-News — boast 
83%  family  coverage  within 
their  individual  city  zones. 

Reach  and  sell  the  second  greatest 
market  in  Northern  Illinois  with 
these  three  great  newspapers. 
Advertisers  purchasing  the  Copley 


Northern  Illinois  Newspapers 
"package”  save  09c  per  line, 
a  13.8%  reduction,  as  compared 
with  individual  rates  if 
bought  separately. 

*The  Northern  Illinois  Market  is  comprised  of 
DeKalb,  DuPage,  Grundy,  Kane,  Kendall, 
McHenry,  and  Will  Counties. 


AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  /  ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS  /  JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 


'the  ring  of  TRUTH' 


^  Meuisf)a{2MS 


15  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois — Springfield,  Illinois — San  Diego,  California — and  Greater  Los  Angeles. 
Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  major  centers  of  the  world. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIINIC 

Business  Is  Good 
But  Threats  Loom 

By  Stan  Finsnesn. 

CAM.  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


OflF  the  Chest:  The  second 
in  a  series  of  our  Classified 
Clinic’s  contributor  editorial¬ 
izing.  Frankly,  he  reports  that 
vacations,  summer  doldrums  or, 
possibly,  laziness  are  contribut¬ 
ing  to  an  acute  shortage  of 
Classified  news.  Maybe  business 
around  the  country  is  too  good? 
*  *  « 

Classified  advertising,  I  think, 
is  on  the  threshold  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  and  exciting  future, 
but  at  the  same  time  is  facing 
increasing  competitive  pres¬ 
sures. 

On  the  cretlit  side,  because 
classified’s  economic  contribution 
to  newspapers  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  at  a  fast  rate,  more 
attention  is  being  paid  to  it.  A 
lot  of  this  can  be  traced  to 
classified  managers.  Over  the 
past  15  years.  I’ve  seen  a 
marked  upgrading  in  classified 
personnel — not  just  in  the  man¬ 
agers  themselves,  but  all 
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Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Grit 
Pubiishing  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
included  building  design,  plant 
layout  assistance  and  design  of 
the  equipment  installation.  It 
also  covered  site  preparation  and 
complete  construction  manage¬ 
ment. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  management  and  production. 
Equipment  installation  included 
the  first  full  sized  newspaper 
offset  press  in  the  United  States. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

bgkMwtaK  ftr  tte  Sraphic  Arts 

441  Stuart  St., 

BiBton.  Mass.  02116 
Code  617  262-3200 

1301  E.  Morehead  St.. 
Charlotte.  N.C.  28204 
Code  704  375-1735 


through  their  departments. 

And  although  it  can  easily  be 
argued  that  the  economic  health 
of  a  city  pretty  well  dictates 
classifietl  growth,  there  are  still 
many  controllable  factors  in  a 
CAM’s  possession,  or  at  least 
within  his  grasp,  that  can 
markedly  enhance  and  add  to 
natural  growth. 

These  are  things  like  pay 
scales,  training,  motivating,  re¬ 
ducing  turnover,  creating 
healthy  work  atmospheres,  add¬ 
ing  all  the  little  things  that 
make  for  healthy  productivity. 

Sensible  rate  .schedules  are 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
classified’s  growth.  Take  a  good 
rate  system,  harness  it  to  a 
workable  incentive  program,  and 
you’ll  have  a  combination  that 
can  work  measurable  wonders. 

Then,  although  economics  are 
governing  growth  somewhat, 
you’re  in  a  position  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  growth  that  does 
exist.  Some  newspapers  in  fair¬ 
ly  comparable  cities  are  up  10% 
in  linage.  Others  are  up  20%. 
(For  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year,  according  to  the  52- 
paper  Media  Records  report, 
classified  is  up  or  7.7%  and  is 
the  top  gainer  of  the  major 
newspaper  advertising  linage 
classifications.) 

To  find  reasons  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences,  look  to  the  rates,  look 
to  things  like  insertion  averages 
and  incentive  programs,  look  to 
close  supervision  and  look  to 
the  CAM. 

So,  OK.  It’s  nice  that  linage 
is  up  and  that  classified  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  And  maybe  not 
quite  so  nice  when  we  have  to 


admit  that  probably  well  over 
half  of  the  gain  is  from  help 
wante<l  advertising.  Whera  do 
we  go  from  here? 

We  go  up.  Providing  we  plan 
for  this  growth.  Providing  we 
keep  the  other  guy  from  taking 
our  markets  away  from  us. 

Up  to  now,  cla.ssified  has  been 
practically  unassailable  and  re¬ 
mains  almost  solely  within  the 
province  of  newspapers.  Radio 
hasn’t  been  able  to  crack  it. 
Television  can’t.  Magazines  tried 
and  couldn’t. 

Dcvclupiiig  Thrculs 

But  chain  weeklies  are  grow¬ 
ing.  Neighborhood  weeklies 
and  throwaways  are  gaining 
strength.  “Sell-it-on-a-percent- 
age”  publications  are  coming 
back — some  of  them  with  paid 
ciivulation  or  at  least  paid 
new.sstand  distribution.  Look  at 
bulletin  boards  in  supermarkets 
and  do-it-your.self  laundries. 

A  Connecticut  dairy  is  now 
distributing  a  monthly  bulletin 
to  all  its  customers.  The  back 
page  consists  of  free  want  ads. 
Not  just  peanuts  stuff  either. 
One  item  advertised  was  a  home 
for  sale  “priced  in  the  low  30’s”. 
Many  house  organs  have  free 
classified  ads  for  employes.  Lots 
of  ’em,  too.  Navy  and  Army 
bases  have  rental  sendees,  “ex¬ 
change”  publications. 

And  there’s  a  thing  called 
“Yellow  Pages”  that  CAMs  have 
complained  about  for  years  and 
to  this  date  found  no  solution 
for.  (A  “task  force”  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  has  proposed 
regulation  of  rates  and  sales 
policies  for  Yellow  Page  adver¬ 
tising,  contending,  for  one  thing, 
that  multi-product  advertisers 
had  to  buy  too  many  listings.) 

Another  form  of  “competi¬ 
tion”  to  classified  advertising  is 
something  that  brings  about  a 
lack  of  competition:  legislation. 
It’s  illegal  in  my  town  of  Bar¬ 
rington,  Rhode  Island,  to  adver¬ 
tise  animals  for  sale.  In  Provi¬ 
dence,  it’s  against  the  law  to 
advertise  hair  styling  and 
(Contimied  on  page  22) 
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Mrs.  Catlwell  Retires, 
Grunt  Is  Nametl  CAM 

Wilmington,  Uela. 

Harry  C.  Harbison,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  News- 
Journal  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Wilmington  Morning  News  and 
Evening  Journal,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  P.  Grant  as  classified 
advertising  manager. 

He  succeeds  Mrs.  Margaret  R. 
Cadwell,  who  is  retiring  after 
36  years. 

Mr.  Grant,  43,  has  lieen  with 
the  company  since  1947,  serving 
as  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  past  four 
years. 

Mrs.  Cadwell  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  department  for  23 
years  and  was  president  of  the 
Northeastern  Classified  Man¬ 
agers  in  1960  and  1961. 

She  worked  for  five  years  at 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
a  short  time  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  before  joining  the 
News- Journal  Co.  36  years  ago. 

Cookware  FuKhioii 
Ads  in  Supplements 

Mix  ’n  Match,  a  new  fashion 
idea  in  cookware,  is  the  theme 
of  the  Wear-Ever  Aluminum 
advertising  campaign  this  fall. 
Wear-Ever  will  offer  a  customer 
the  chance  to  design  her  own  set 
of  matching  cookware  with  a 
choice  of  interiors:  Duranel 
(stainless  steel  inside  for  easy 
cleaning  and  aluminum  outside 
for  fast,  even  cooking)  Teflon 
(non-stick  cooking,  no-scour 
clean-up). 

The  advertising  schedule  for 
the  Mix  ’n  Match  campaign  in¬ 
cludes  local  market  concentra¬ 
tion  with  Sunday  supplements. 

All  ads  will  be  full  page  four 
color.  A  promotional  kit  to  tie 
in  with  the  Mix  ’n  Match  ad 
campaign  will  be  offered  to  re¬ 
tailers  for  point  of  sale  support 
of  the  theme. 

Wear-Ever ’s  agency  is  Ket- 
chum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  Inc., 
Pittsburgh. 
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When  you  re  asked 
to  justify  your 
selection  of 
Test ^Mqrkets^. . . 
You  ’ll  be  glad 
you  specified 

SPOKANE 


THE  NATION'S 

(In  alphabetical  order  as 

•  ATLANTA 

•  BOSTON 

•  CHICAGO 

•  CLEVELAND 

•  COLUMBUS 

•  DALLAS 

•  DENVER 

•  DETROIT 

•  FORT  WAYNE 

•  FRESNO 

•  GRAND  RAPIDS 

•  HARTFORD 

•  INDIANAPOLIS 


TOP  TEST  MARKETS 

reI)ortetl  by  Sales  Management) 

•  JACKSONVILLE 

•  MILWAUKEE 

•  MINNEAPOLIS 

•  OMAHA 

•  PHILADELPHIA 

•  PHOENIX 

•  PROVIDENCE 

•  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

•  SAN  DIEGO 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO 

•  SEATTLE 

•  SPOKANE 

•  SYRACUSE 


SPOKANE  IS  UNIQUE 
AMONG  THE  TOP 
TEST  MARKETS  | 

Spokane  is  one  of  the  nation's 
few  clearly  defined  market  areas 
—an  essential  factor  in  today’s 
trend  from  city-only  testing  to 
market  area  testing.  Distance 
and  geography  effectively  sepa¬ 
rate  the  Spokane  trade  area 
from  other  market  areas  and 
trade  centers.  As  a  result,  all 
marketing  elements  in  Spo¬ 
kane’s  Inland  Empire  follow  the 
same  clear  36-county  pattern  | 
with  the  city  as  the  hub:  retail  J 
trade,  wholesale  trade  and  dis- 
tribution,  transportation,  and 
coverage  by  advertising  media. 

As  a  result,  testing  in  the  Spo¬ 
kane  area  gives  marketers  un-  ifS 
usually  precise  and  economical  ^  . 
control  and  measurement  of  « 
test  activities  and  results—  ^ 
without  the  need  to  compensate 
for  outside  influences. 


private 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  more  and  more  companies 
and  agencies  are  picking  Spokane  for  their  market  tests: 

MEETS  THE  ACCEPTED  TEST  MARKET  STANDARDS  In  composition,  in¬ 
come,  size,  retail  and  wholesale  trade  patterns,  diversified  employment, 
and  effective  newspaper  coverage,  Spokane  meets  the  tests  of  a  good 
test  market.  It  is  a  Glendinning  Certified  Test  Market,  a  Printers’  Ink 
Proved  Test  Market  ...  and  listed  as  one  of  the  nation’s  Top  26  Test 
Markets  bw  Sales  Management  magazine. 

INSULATED  FOR  ACCURATE  TEST  MEASUREMENTS  Spokane  is  one  of 
the  few  test  markets  fully  separated  and  insulated  from  adjoining  cen¬ 
ters.  Distance  and  terrain  combine  to  insulate  it  and  make  it  immune  to 
outside  influence— and  an  ideal  pilot  plant  for  accurate  control,  meas¬ 
urement,  and  projection  of  promotion  and  marketing  plans. 

SIZED  RIGHT  FOR  TESTING  ON  A  REALISTIC  BDOGH  Spokane  offers 
the  ideal  population  size  of  between  150,000  and  300,000;  a  diversified, 
balanced  total  market  population  of  1,153,600.  This  combination  is  large 
enough  for  meaningful  testing— yet  small  enough  for  effective,  economi¬ 
cal  distribution  and  media  coverage. 

DESIRABLE  PRIVACY  FOR  TEST  EFFORTS  AND  RESULTS  If  you  test 
“close  to  home,”  your  competitor  is  likely  to  know  test  results  as  fast 
I  as  you  do.  That’s  another  good  reason  for  coming  to  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  to  test,  away  from  the  scrutiny  of  competitors.  And  the  Spokane 
Market— effectively  covered  by  the  two  Spokane  Dailies— offers  an 
ideal  combination  of  outstanding  testing  conditions,  budget  practicality, 
and  testing  privacy. 


Oldsmobilo  Offers 
Copy  for  Local  Ads 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Oldsmobile  has  announced  it 
will  make  available  directly  to 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  a 
special  assortment  of  advertis¬ 
ing  material  adapted  expressly 
for  use  in  local  markets  by 
Oldsmobile  dealers. 

The  materials,  available  free 
from  Oldsmobile’s  advertising 
department  here,  are  designed 
to  facilitate  development  of 
local  dealer  campaigns  promot¬ 
ing  the  division’s  1966-model 
cars  which  will  be  introduced 
publicly  Oct.  14. 

Included  in  the  assortment 
are  ready-to-use  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  mats.  Oldsmobile  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  Lee  Witter 
said  that  local  media  sales  de¬ 
partments  may  obtain  the  ad¬ 
vertising  materials  through 
Oldsmobile  dealers  in  their  com¬ 
munities,  or  by  writing  Olds¬ 
mobile  and  specifying  the  ma¬ 
terial  desired. 

A  variety  of  black  and  white 
and  two-color  advertising  mats 
are  available  to  newsiiapers. 
Portraying  every  model  and 
body-style  in  Oldsmobile’s  1966 
line-up,  the  mats  are  accompa¬ 
nied  by  suggestions  for  ad  lay¬ 
outs.  Sizes  range  up  to  full- 
page,  with  some  mats  purposely 
designed  for  display  use  and 
others  for  classified  advertising. 
Oldsmobile’s  Value-Rated  used- 
car  advertising  mats  are  also 
available,  as  well  as  cflicial 
Oldsmobile  sendee  and  parts 
logos. 

L.I.  Papers’  Reps 

The  News-Revieiv  and  the 
Sunday  Review,  Thursday  and 
Sunday  publications  at  River- 
head,  Long  Island,  announce  the 
appointment  of  Mulligan  and 
McDonald  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives. 


Classified 

(Continued  from  pnye  20) 


cutting  unless  you  operate  a 
beauty  shop.  Although  this 
legislation  was  probably  lobbied 
through  to  help  regulate  busi¬ 
ness,  it  turns  against  the  semi- 
retired  but  licensed  beauty  op¬ 
erator  who  wants  to  advertise 
her  ser\’ices  to  shut-ins  and  in¬ 
valids. 

In  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
it’s  illegal  to  adverti.se  tax  serv¬ 
ices.  But  Page  500  of  the  New 
England  Telephone  Directory 
for  Providence  carries  a  head¬ 
ing,  “Tax  Matters — see  .Ac¬ 
countants  headings,  also  Law¬ 
yers”. 

Closer  attention  to  impending 
legislation  affecting  advertising 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  called  for,  even  though 
many  newspapers  might  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  stay  away  from  their 
city  halls  and  state  houses  and 
not  become  involved,  for  what¬ 
ever  their  reasons,  in  laws  or 
ordinances  that  might  affect 
their  cash  registers. 

We  can  add  it  all  up  to  this: 
classified  is  going  to  grow  and 
continue  to  serve  the  reader.  .All 
of  its  by-products,  such  as  cir¬ 
culation  and  readership  value 
are  going  to  become  more  im¬ 
portant.  But  the  road  to  growth 
is  not  going  to  be  as  easy  in 
the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  Classified  is  going  to  have 
to  do  a  better  job  and  become 
even  more  important  to  the 
reader. 

Nearly  $3  Million 
For  World’s  Fair  PR 

A  preliminary  audit  of  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  accounts 
•shows  a  total  of  $2,949,178  paid 
out  for  public  relations  services. 

The  principal  amounts  were 
paid  to  William  J.  Donoghue  & 
Associates,  whose  fee  was  $1,- 
445,380,  and  to  Thomas  J.  Dee- 
gan  Company,  whose  fee  was 
$1,281,663. 


Written  with 
competence.. 

THE 


Boston  Globe  Adds  2 
In  Promotion,  Research 

Boston 

The  Bouton  Globe  has  an¬ 
nounced  changes  in  its  Promo¬ 
tion-Research  Department.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  M.  Ahern,  promotion  and 
research  manager  since  1955,  is 
named  director  of  Promotion 
and  Research. 

John  T.  Coan  Jr.,  formerly 
with  McCann  -  Eiuckson,  New 
York,  and  advertising  promotion 
copy  writer  at  the  Globe  since 
1959,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager  for 
Advertising  Promotion  and  Re¬ 
search. 

Samuel  S.  Rogers,  for  several 
years  account  executive  at 
BBDO,  Boston,  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  promotion 
manager  for  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations. 

• 

Press  Conference 
Via  Telephonic  Relay 

Journalists  in  eight  cities  last 
week  took  part  in  a  press  con¬ 
ference  via  telephones  in  the 
U.  S.,  Canada,  Britain  and  con¬ 
tinental  Eurepe. 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
and  the  Champion  Spark  Plug 
Co.  teamed  to  conduct  what  they 
described  as  “the  first  telephonic 
international  press  conference.” 

Automotive  writers  in  Milan, 
Paris,  New  York,  Detroit,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Toronto  questioned  a 
panel  of  experts  at  a  Champion- 
sponsored  ignition  conference  in 
London.  Questions  and  answers 
were  heard  in  all  cities  by  tele¬ 
phonic  relay. 

• 

Bi-Weekly  in  Desert 

The  Borrego  Springs  (Calif.) 
Sun,  a  Copley  newspaper,  previ¬ 
ously  a  monthly  publication,  be¬ 
came  a  bi-weekly  Sept.  4. 
Founded  in  1949,  the  San  Diego 
County  desert  community  news¬ 
paper  was  acquired  by  Copley 
Press  in  1954. 
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Sunday  Paper 
From  Florida 
For  Bahamas 

Nassau 

Plans  for  a  Sunday  newspaper 
in  the  Bahamas  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Nassau  Guardian 
(1844)  Limited  and  Bahama 
Publishers  Limited. 

The  two  companies  have 
formed  a  partnership  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Sunday  tabloid,  the 
Bahamas  Guardian-News.  The 
first  edition  is  scheduled  for 
Nov.  7. 

The  Nas.sau  Guardian  (1844) 
Limited  publishes  the  morning 
Nassau  Guardian  six  days  a 
week.  Bahamas  Publishers 
Limited  publishes  the  weekly 
Freeport  News  at  Freeport, 
Grand  Bahama  Island. 

Benson  McDermott,  general 
manager  and  director  of  the 
Nassau  Guardian,  will  be  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  new  Sunday 
paper.  The  editor  will  be  Chris 
Evans,  presently  editor  of  the 
Nassau  Guardian.  Brian  T.  El¬ 
lis,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Freeport  News,  will  be  coordin¬ 
ator. 

Advertising  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  William  Fleming  in 
Nassau  and  the  Out  Islands, 
except  Grand  Bahama  where 
Mr.  Ellis  will  be  in  charge.  John 
H.  Perry  Associates  Inc.,  will  be 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives. 

The  Guardian-News  will  be 
printed  by  the  offset  method, 
carrying  a  16-page  section  of 
color  comics  and  the  All  Florida 
magazine.  Full  color  facilities 
w’ill  be  available  for  news  and 
advertising. 

The  news  sections  wdll  be 
nrinted  in  the  Palm  Beach  Post- 
Times  plant  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  and  flown,  together 
with  the  feature  sections,  to  the 
Bahamas  Saturday  evenings  by 
chartered  plane. 

The  Guardian-News  will  have 
an  initial  press  run  of  25,000. 
It  will  be  distributed  throughout 
the  islands  and  will  be  available 
along  the  Florida  coast  from 
West  Palm  Beach  to  Miami. 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  head  of 
Perry  Publications  Inc.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bahama  Publishers 
Limited,  and  A.  P.  Pritchard  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Nassau  Guardian  (1844) 
Limited. 

• 

Hails  State  Fair 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  hailed 
the  California  State  Fair  with 
a  section  of  24  pages  presented 
with  a  multi-color  cover. 
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Thank  you,  Westinghouse 
and  McCann-Erickson 


These  newspapers  believed  that  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
would  recognize  and  tangibly  encourage  newspapers  which  were  willing  to 
adopt  single  rates  for  all  advertisers. 

Therefore,  we,  each  in  our  own  way,  made  the  pioneering  move  by 
providing  one  rate  card  for  all. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  compelling  proof  of  acceptance  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  by  major  advertisers.  Westinghouse,  in  placing  a  substantial  news¬ 
paper  schedule,  went  beyond  their  normal  list  of  markets  to  add  these  news¬ 
papers  because  of  their  rate  equality. 

We  appreciate  this  understanding  and  confidence  by  advertisers  and 
their  agencies. 


fflilminqton  fllorninq  NrUis 
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‘One  Alone’  Columnist 
Inspires  New  Magazine 


CurVELAND 

The  One  Alone  column,  which 
origfinated  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
in  1961,  is  the  basis  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  Ohio  corpo¬ 
ration,  One  Alone  Inc. 

The  corporation  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  publish  a  magazine  for 
unattached  people.  The  maga¬ 
zine,  to  be  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  will  be  titled  “One  Alone” 
and  will  be  edited  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Humrichouser,  who  writes  the 
One  Alone  column  which  has 
been  appearing  twice  a  week  in 
the  Plain  Dealer. 

The  new  corporation  plans  a 
public  offering  of  stock. 

The  One  Alone  column  came 
into  being  as  a  result  of  reader 
respon.se  to  a  feature  story  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mrs.  Humrichouser  con¬ 
cerning  widows  and  other  single 
people. 

The  magazine  will  avoid  — 
just  as  the  column  does  now 
—  the  matrimonial  or  lonely 
hearts  aspects  of  the  unat¬ 
tached. 

Through  the  One  Alone  col¬ 
umn  many  unattached  people 
have  gotten  together  and  formed 
clubs  where  they  can  meet  for 
social,  civic,  study  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities. 


Contact  persons  for  new 
groups  of  unattached  persons 
interested  in  forming  such  a 
club  have  reported  receiving  400 
calls  and  letters  within  a  few 
days  of  the  announcement  in  the 
column. 

The  column  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  receives  more  than  150 
calls  and  letters  each  week. 
Al)out  one-third  of  them  are 
fi*om  men. 

Oubs  Formed 

More  than  50  clubs  for  un¬ 
attached  people  have  been 
formed  as  a  result  of  tbe  col¬ 
umn,  including  the  original 
Host-to-One  Club  in  Cleveland 
where  2,500  applications  to  join 
were  received  within  five  days 
of  the  announcement. 

U.  S.  Census  Bureau  figures 
show  that  about  one  third  of 
adult  population  of  the  United 
States  is  single. 

Mrs.  Humrichouser,  who  has 
been  happily  married  for  18 
years,  began  her  writing  career 
at  the  age  of  30  when  she  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondence  course  and  went  to 
her  hometown  paper,  the  Ash¬ 
land  Times-Gazette,  for  advice. 
She  began  as  a  Teletype  opera¬ 


tor  at  the  handsome  sum  of  one 
dollar  an  hour. 

She  moved  from  Teletype  to 
feature  writing  to  society  edi¬ 
tor  there  and  then  moved  to 
Niles,  Ohio,  to  edit  one  of  the 
paper’s  weeklies.  She  then  joine<l 
the  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune 
Chronicle  as  staff  writer,  lodge 
and  church  editor.  - 

She  joined  the  Plain  Dealer 
in  November  1960,  and  the  fir.st 
One  Alone  column  appeared  in 
the  paper  on  Jan.  7,  lOlBl. 

Helen’s  husband,  William,  is 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  One  Alone  Inc, 

• 

New  French  Daily 
In  Ottawa  Rej^on 

Huix,,  Que. 

A  daily  newspaper,  Hidl- 
Matin,  appeai-ed  for  the  first 
time  here  Sept.  7  with  24  pages 
at  10c  a  copy. 

The  tabloid-size  French-lan¬ 
guage  daily  propo.ses  to  devote 
itself  to  the  interests  of  West¬ 
ern  Quebec  and  serve  an  area 
of  125,000  population,  from 
Aylmer  to  Montebello  and  from 
the  Ottawa  River  to  Wakefield. 

Hull,  across  the  Ottawa  River 
from  Canada’s  capital,  has  a 
population  of  72,000.  It  has  no 
other  daily. 

Publisher  of  the  new  paper 
is  Rolland  Lafrance.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hull-Matin,  Gerald  Boni- 
calzi,  already  owns  three  week¬ 
lies  in  the  district. 


12  SeminurH  LiHtiMl 
For  API  in  1965-66 

Twelve  Seminars  for  newspa- 
pei'men  and  women  have  lieen 
scheduled  by  the  American  Press 
In.stitute  of  Columbia  Univei  sity 
for  1965-66.  They  are: 

New  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production,  Oct.  31-Nov.  12. 

City  Editors  (over  50,000  cir¬ 
culation),  Nov.  28-Dec.  10. 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors  (over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion)  ,  Jan.  2-14. 

Editorial  Page  Editors  and 
Writers,  Jan.  16-28. 

Sports  Editors,  Feb.  6-18. 

Advertising  Executives  (un¬ 
der  75,000  circulation),  Feb.  20- 
March  4. 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors  (under  50,000  circula¬ 
tion),  March  13-25. 

Business  and  Financial  Edi- 
toi-s,  March  27-April  8. 

City  Editors  (under  50,000 
circulation),  April  17-29. 

Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy 
Desk  Chiefs,  May  1-13. 

City  Government  Reporters, 
May  15-27. 

Management  and  Costs  (un¬ 
der  75,000  circulation),  June  12- 
24. 

Two  .seminars  were  airanged 
for  applicants  from  oversub¬ 
scribed  seminars  on  the  prior 
schedule.  These  are:  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  Sept.  26- 
Oct.  8,  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives,  Oct.  10-22. 


Tacoma  is  the  second  largest  mar¬ 
ket  in  Washington  State.  That’s  not 
chicken  feed. 

If  you  want  to  do  a  successful  pro¬ 
motion  out  here,  you  can’t  afford  to 
ignore  it.  Tacoma  represents  more 
than  350,000  customers  and  pros¬ 
pects.  Over  one-third  of  the  total 
Puget  Sound  market. 

Sure  there  are  two  big  roosters 
in  Seattle.  But  it’s  hard  to  hear  them 
in  Tacoma.  Both  Seattle  dailies  com¬ 


bined  only  scratch  out  13%  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  delivers 
a  whopping  80%  plus  daily.  And  over 
90%  in  the  city  zone  proper. 

That’s  a  lot  to  crow  about. 

So  if  you  want  Pacific  Northwest 
.people  to  wake  up  to  your  sales  mes¬ 
sage,  THINK  TWICE  ABOUT  TA¬ 
COMA.  Buy  one  Seattle  daily  and  the 
News  Tribune. 


HOWARD  E.  MASON 
Account  Executive 
0.  M.  Scott  li  Sons 
Northwest  District 

“We  sell  more  dollar  volume 
per  household  In  Pierce  County 
than  any  other  county  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  primarily  because  of 
the  News  Tribune.  The  ‘impact 
sales'  of  our  dealer  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  testifies  to  the 
News  Tribune's  high  reader- 
ship.'' 

TACOMA 
NEWS  TRIBUNE 

COVERING  WASHINGTON  STATE’S  2ND  MARKET 
CIRCULATION  90,000 

Represented  by  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY 
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These  Media  Buyers  Have  Never  Heard  of  Standard  Rate  and  Data 


When  these  “media  buyers”  have  something  to  sell — a  used  car,  billiard  table, 
rocking  chair  or  a  tractor — they  put  their  money  where  they  know  it  will  make 
the  sale:  in  the  newspaper  they  read;  in  the  newspaper  that  moves  them  to  action. 

So,  for  an  incontrovertible  media  guideline  in  any  competitive  newspaper 
market,  check  the  classified  advertising  lineage.  In  city  after  city,  the  news¬ 
paper  that  dominates  in  want  ads,  dominates  the  market ! 

In  St.  Louis,  seven  out  of  eight  want  ads  appear  in  the 


MEMBER: 

Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

First  By  far  Whara  iha  Safes  Are 


Denver  Post 
Staffers  See 
Stock  Go  Up 

Denver 

Employes  of  the  Denver  Post 
who  have  put  some  of  their 
earnings  in  the  business  during 
the  past  3*-^  years  have  found 
it  to  be  a  good  investment.  The 
price  of  a  share  in  the  Denver 
Post  Employes  Stock  Trust  has 
risen  from  $13  to  $15.31. 

The  Employe  Council  is 
spreading  the  gootl  word  to  en¬ 
courage  other  eligible  employes 
to  consider  investment  in  the 
trust  stock.  In  1963  and  1964 
an  annual  dividend  of  75  cents 
was  paid  on  each  share. 

ETmployes  are  eligible  to  pur¬ 
chase  shares,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  100,  after  they  have  been 
with  the  Post  two  years.  They 
may  re-sell  the  shares  only  to 
the  Trust. 

Shares  may  be  bought  through 
a  payroll  deduction  plan  or 
through  outright  purchase. 
Some  employes  have  Iwrrowed 
the  money  from  banks  and  the 
Denver  Post  Employes  Credit 
Union  so  as  to  participate  in  the 
Trust  which  was  established  in 
1961. 

The  trust  stock  has  suffered 


some  dips  in  value  and  the  Em¬ 
ploye  Council  says  in  a  current 
advisory:  “Like  all  stock  in¬ 
vestments,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  stock  will  increase  in 
value.  .  .  .  But  in  the  long  run, 
considering  the  growth  of  both 
Denver  and  the  Denver  Post, 
it  is  likely  that  capital  gains 
will  continue  to  accrue.” 

A  15-cent  quarterly  dividend 
has  been  paid  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  In  1962  a  special  dividend 
of  12^/4  cents  a  share  was  de¬ 
clared  and  in  1963  and  1964  it 
has  been  15  cents  a  share, 
bringing  the  annual  payment  to 
75  cents  a  share,  or  about  a 
5%  return. 

• 

Southern  Group 
Visits  Guatemala 

BA.STROP,  La. 

Nathan  Bolton,  publisher  of 
the  Bastrop  Daily  Enterprise, 
led  a  tour  of  60  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  newspapermen  and 
women  to  Guatemala  in  August. 
The  tour  was  sponsored  by  the 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Press 
Associations.  Some  of  the  group 
also  visited  Acapulco,  Mexico. 

Another  tour  conducted  by 
Mr.  Bolton,  operating  under  the 
name  of  “Newspaper  Adventur¬ 
ers.”  will  leave  April  12  on  a 
50-day  “search  for  the  Abomin¬ 
able  Snowman”  in  the  Himalay¬ 
an  region. 


College  Offers 
Letters  Feature 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Marietta  College  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Series  I  of  its 
“Letters  From  Famous  Ameri¬ 
cans”  feature  is  now  available 
complete  or  in  part  without 
charge  to  any  publication. 

A  flyer  available  from  the 
college  shows  12  of  the  15  letters 
used  in  Series  I  of  the  feature. 
The  panels  were  selected  from 
the  college’s  collection  of  one- 
page  letters  from  1300  Ameri¬ 
can  historical  figures. 

The  first  series,  available  in 
mat  or  repro  form,  featured 
the  letters  of  Presidents  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Jef- 
fereon,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass,  Davy  Crockett, 
Mark  Twain,  Adm.  Robert  E. 
Peary,  William  F.  Cody,  Aaron 
Burr,  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
John  J.  Audubon,  author  Lewis 
Wallace,  and  actor  John  Payne. 

All  panels  are  5 '/^-inches 
wide.  The  depth  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  depth  of  the  origrinal. 

A  new  series,  to  be  produced 
on  a  one-a-month  basis,  will 
feature  the  letters  of  Ben 
Franklin,  Daniel  Webster,  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  Stephen  Doug¬ 
las,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Eli 
Whitney,  Elias  Howe,  Junius 
Booth,  Harriet  B.  Stowe,  Oliver 


W.  Holmes,  Francis  Marion,  J. 
Fennimore  Cooper,  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  and  others. 

Each  panel  reproduce.^  the 
original  letter,  a  block  of  bio¬ 
graphical  copy  on  the  writer 
and  his  picture,  and  a  printed 
version  of  the  letter  text. 

Inquiries  about  the  feature 
should  be  addressed  to  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  O. 

• 

Calif.  Daily  Starts 
$650,000  Expansion 

Ontario,  Calif. 

Ground  was  broken  Sept.  1  on 
a  $650,000  plant  expansion  for 
the  Daily  Report,  a  newsjjaper 
serving  the  west  end  of  San 
Bernardino  County. 

According  to  Charles  Richard¬ 
son,  president  of  the  publishing 
firm,  additions  will  include:  A 
press  to  be  moved  from  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  a  new  building,  with  one 
level  above  and  one  below 
ground,  to  house  the  press,  plate¬ 
making  equipment,  350  tons  of 
newsprint,  and  an  area  for  dis¬ 
patching  papers;  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  an  existing  building  to 
provide  2,500  scjuare  feet  more 
working  .space  for  the  mechani¬ 
cal  and  news  departments. 

Completion  of  the  project  is 
anticipated  in  the  spring  of  1966. 

The  Daily  Report,  published 
evenings  and  Sundays,  has  a 
paid  circulation  of  28,000. 


It 

beats 

the 

clock 


at 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  a  m  a— 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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The  Newspaper  that  Sends  Orchids 

to  Sick  People  Also 
Builds  Bridges  for  W>ikers  at 
the  Moon  Port  ^  ^  ^ 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  was  coming 
to  Orlando  to  head  the  parade  for 
the  native  astronaut,  John  Young  .  .  . 
Narrow  bridges  over  the  Banana  and 
Indian  Rivers  at  Cape  Kennedy  were 
robbing  missile-land  workers  of 
thousands  of  hours  of  portal-to- 
portal  time  .  .  .  The  Vice  President 
was  head  of  the  space  program  .  .  . 
Why  not  call  this  waste  of  time  to 
the  Veep's  attention?  .  .  .  Local  poli¬ 
ticians  had  talked  about  this  tragic 
condition  for  12  years,  but,  like  the 
weather,  nobody  had  ever  done 
anything  about  it. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel,  which  prints 
the  Brevard  Sentinel,  the  dominant 
30,000  -  circulation  supplement  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  had  the  temerity 
or  the  gall  or  the  imagination,  or 
whatever  you  wish  to  call  it,  to  ar¬ 
range  a  conference  with  the  Vice 
President,  the  Governor  of  Florida, 
Sen.  Smathers  of  Florida  and  The 
Sentinel  editor  and  its  general  man¬ 
ager  (Mr.  Andersen  and  Mr. 
Conomos)  personally  made  the  pitch 
for  the  bridges  and  roads. 


Bump«r-to-bump«r  traffic  like  this  hamper*  Cap*  Kennedy  worker*. 


Noting  that  the  world's  tallest  building  is  now  being 
erected  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  the  Vice  President 
acknowledged  that  the  site  will  become  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  tourist  attractions  and  he  induced  NASA  and 
Air  Force  officials  to  come  through  with  $3.2  million  to 
relieve  the  narrow  bridge  situation. 


For  years  Orlando  Sentinel  has  been  sending  orchid 
blooms  to  people  in  hospitals  .  .  .  Now  it  continues  its  very 
intimate  contact  with  its  readers  by  widening  the  bridges 
from  two  loners  to  four-laners  so  the  people  of  the  Space 
Port  can  go  back  and  forth  to  their  work,  getting  ready 
for  the  flight  to  the  moon. 


©rlanbo  Sentinel  -  ORLANDO  EVENING  STAR 

Owned  by  Tribune  Company,  Publishers  of  Chicago  Tribune 

ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 

• 

We  maintain  no  foreign  correspondents,  but  we  do  operate 
16  Bureaus  in  Central  Florida 


Alert  Editors 

Adapt  the  CHANNEL  CHUCKLES 
Sunday  Color  Comic  to  Their 
Tabloid  TV  Magazines . . . 

(As  they  do  in  the  Seattle  Times) 


Most  newspapers  use 
Bil  Keane's  CHANNEL 
CHUCKLES  4  -  color 
Sunday  comic  in  the 
traditional  half,  third 
or  tabloid  page  size. 

But  the  Seattle  Times 
cuts  the  half  -  page 
apart  and  scatters  the 
gags  through  the  Sun¬ 
day  TV  section,  in  full  color.  Surely  does  brighten  up  the 
magazine.  Want  to  try  it  in  yours? 


"I  guess  Johnny  Carson  won't 
mind  if  we  get  rid  of  all  this 
trash  behind  his  desk . . 


DAILY 

PANEL 

(6  Times  a  Week) 

(I -column  by  3  inches) 


BRIGHTENS 

DAILY 

LISTINGS, 

TOO 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DtS  iQWa  4PI  MADISON  AVC  NtW  YOSK  C'^T 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manager 


Ruby  Case  Judge 
Has  Columnist 
As  Ghost  Writer 

Dallas 

Paul  Crume,  Dalian  Morning 
News  columnist,  has  Ijegun  a 
jfhost-writinf?  job  for  Judge  Joe 
B.  Brown  on  a  book  dealing  with 
aspects  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennerly  and  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  by 
Jack  Ruby  in  November,  1963. 

Judge  Brown  admitted  at  a 
hearing  here  last  week  on  a  plea 
by  Ruby’s  attorneys  to  disqualify 
him  that  he  had  arrangement 
with  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Wins¬ 
ton  of  New  York  City  to  write 
the  book,  to  lie  entitled  “Dallas, 
Ruby  and  the  Law.’’  It  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  next  spring. 

Judge  Brown  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  advance  of  $5,000 
from  the  publishers. 

Mr.  Crume,  who  said  he  will 
be  paid  a  total  of  $5,000,  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  has  been  writing  the 
book — about  190  pages  thus  far 
— from  ideas  and  conversations 
with  Judge  Brown  and  other 
documents  dealing  with  the  Ruby 
trial.  Judge  Brown  makes  revi¬ 
sions  and  corrections,  he  said. 

• 

Broa(lra8t  Courses 
Ill  Journalism  Dept. 

Washington 

Broadcasting  courses  at  the 
American  University  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Journalism  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  according  to  Dr.  Ray  E. 
Hiebert,  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

The  broadcasting  division  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Speech 
Arts  Department.  Both  bache¬ 
lor’s  and  master’s  degree  pro¬ 
grams  are  offered  in  all  three 
areas:  journalism,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  broadcasting. 

The  department  offers  56 
courses  and  has  approximately 
200  majors,  and  has  advisory 
responsibility  for  the  AM  and 
FM  radio  stations,  as  well  as 
the  student  newspaper,  year¬ 
book,  and  magazine. 

Two  members  from  the  broad¬ 
casting  division  join  the  full¬ 
time  faculty  of  the  Department 
in  the  transfer.  They  are  Dr. 
Donald  Williams,  professor  and 
director  of  broadcasting,  and 
Roger  Penn,  assistant  professor 
and  technical  director  of 
WAMU-AM-FM. 

• 

Leads  Alumni  Fund 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Nelson  P.  Poynter,  Hoosier- 
born  Florida  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  heading  the  1965 
alumni  giving  program  of  the 
Indiana  University  Foundation. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB] 


DR.  RAY  E.  HIEBERT,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Journalism, 
Public  Relations,  and  Broadcast¬ 
ing  at  American  University, 
Washington,  has  been  promoted 
to  full  professor.  He  holds  de¬ 
grees  from  Stanford  University, 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  and  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  has  worked  on 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Los  Angles.  At  American 
University  since  1958,  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  department  since 
1962.  Dr.  Hiebert  is  devoting  half 
his  time  to  helping  organize  a 
Washington  journalism  center. 


Jones  Group  Buys 
Houston  Stations 

Houston 

John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  will  become  the 
principal  owner  of  KTRH  radio 
stations  and  KTRK-tv  if  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  approves  a  transaction 
which  has  been  negotiated, 

Mr.  Jones  heads  up  a  newly 
formed  Rusk  Corporation,  own¬ 
ing  68%  of  its  stock  for  himself 
and  his  family.  In  the  trans¬ 
action,  Rusk  will  acquire  the 
KTRH  AM  and  FM  stations  for 
$1,062,500.  Individually,  Mr, 
Jones  would  acquire  32%  inter¬ 
est  in  Houston  Consolidated 
Television  Co.,  licensee  of 
KTRK-tv,  the  second  largest 
stockholder  being  Roy  Hof- 
heintz,  president  of  Houston 
Astrodome  and  part  owner  of 
other  stations. 

Frank  E.  Warren,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle,  owns  10% 
of  the  Rusk  stock. 

Mr.  Jones  resigned  recently 
from  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Houston  Endowment,  which 
owns  the  Chronicle,  to  avoid  a 
conflict  of  interest.  He  said  the 
stations  would  continue  to  be 
routinely  identified  with  the 
newspaper.  KTRH,  on  the  air 
since  1930,  is  a  CBS  outlet, 
while  KTRK  is  affiliated  with 
ABC. 
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A  cripple?. . .  or  next  season’s  halfback 


A  fracture  thought  to  be  a  sprain  might  cause  your 
boy  to  limp  for  life.  A  fracture  accurately  diagnosed 
and  properly  treated  can  lead  to  a  speedy  recovery 
.  .  .  even  to  a  starting  spot  on  next  year’s  team. 
■  Sprain?  ...  or  fracture?  Who  to 
turn  to?  ■  In  this  case,  the  family 
doctor  called  upon  a  radiologist — 
a  physician  specially  trained  in  the 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  applica¬ 
tion  of  x-ray.  The  radiologist’s  skill¬ 
ful  interpretation  of  the  x-ray  film 
confirmed  a  fracture.  Proper  treat¬ 


ment  by  the  family  doctor  led  to  full  recovery. 
■  In  many  types  of  injury  and  disease,  the  radi¬ 
ologist’s  special  ability  to  interpret  x-rays  is  needed 
before  accurate  diagnosis  can  be  completed.  ■  Today, 
an  increasing  number  of  medical  stu¬ 
dents,  and  interns,  in  considering 
areas  of  specialization,  are  choosing 
radiology — preparing,  through  post¬ 
graduate  training,  for  a  future  in 
this  highly  gratifying  and  rewarding 
career  as  an  important  member  of 
the  modern  medical  team. 


Vhgress  Is  Our  Most  Imporfanf  Produd- 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


CIRCULATION 

Editorial  Operations 
Explained  to  Salesmen 


An  orientation  propram  for 
circulation  district  managers 
and  division  sales  managers  of 
the  ImlianapoliH  Star  and  News 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
hear  firsthand  the  editor’s  “sales 
story’’  for  the  products  they’re 
selling. 

How  does  an  editor  and/or 
publisher  view  the  papers?  The 
<luestion  was  answered  at  one  of 
the  sessions  by  Eugene  S.  Pul¬ 
liam,  the  assistant  publisher  who 
has  made  the  editorial  opera¬ 
tions  his  chief  concern. 

According  to  the  report  car¬ 
ried  in  the  INI  Home  Edition, 
employe  newspaper  for  the  Star- 
News  family,  this  is  what  Mr. 
Pulliam  told  them: 

Cost  of  Publisliing  News 

There  are  200  people  working 
on  the  two  papers  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  departments.  Although  both 
papers  are  in  the  same  company 
organization,  there  are  two  sep¬ 
arate,  independent  and  competi¬ 
tive  editorial  staffs. 


The  total  operating  cost  of 
the  editorial  departments  is 
$2,400,000  annually.  To  this,  you 
must  add  the  $1,000,000  annual 
cost  of  newsprint  for  printing 
news  and  photos.  This  figure 
does  not  include  the  cost  of 
paper  for  the  advertising  por¬ 
tion,  nor  does  it  include  any 
mechanical  costs.  Both  papers 
average  15  solid  pages  of  news 
each  day. 

The  Star  and  the  News  are 
affiliated  with  the  two  major 
news  services.  Associated  Press, 
with  offices  in  The  Star-News 
Building,  and  United  Press 
International.  Also,  we  have  the 
services  of  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service  and  the  North 
American  Newspaper  .A.lliance, 
which  is  primarily  a  feature 
serv’ice.  We  also  maintain  a 
direct  wire  to  our  Washington 
(D.  C.)  News  Bureau. 

Features  —  both  informative 
and  entertaining — are  a  regular 
part  of  both  papers,  and  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  editorial  depart- 


Save 

up  to  30% 
with 

Air-Powered 
Ink  Supply 


Many  publishers  and  printers 
are  saving  up  to  30%  on  time 
and  materials  with  Graco  air- 
powered  ink  supply  systems. 
Graco  has  a  full  line  of  safe, 
air-powered  systems  available 
to  transfer  all  inks,  including 
offset  and  letterpress,  directly 
from  containers  to  the  foun¬ 
tains.  These  systems  eliminate 
double  handling  and  ink 
wastes. 

Graco  ink  supply  systems 
dispense  ink  from  bulk  drum 
or  45-lb  kits  . . .  pay  less  per 
pound  and  save!  Ink  supply 


is  sealed  from  air  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  skinning.  Ink  contain¬ 
ers  are  completely  emptied.  A 
constant  ink  supply  is  avail¬ 
able  on  demand.  Graco  also 
has  air-powered  systems  for 
lubricants,  adhesives,  and 
press  wash. 

THINKING  AUTOMATION? 

THINK  GRACO! 

GRACO 

GRAY  COMPANY,  INC. 

933  Graco  Square 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55413 


ments  to  try  to  keep  features 
anchored  in  a  rather  stationary 
spot  in  the  layout  so  that  readers 
may  find  them  more  easily. 

Kooiii  for  Olliers'  Opinions 

An  editorial  department  is  a 
rather  complex  operation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  various  staff  func¬ 
tions  required  to  prepare  today’s 
new'spaper,  and  because  of  the 
many  deadlines  that  must  be  met 
for  the  various  editions.  The 
Star  has  four  daily  editions: 
Bulldog,  State,  Mail  and  City. 
In  addition  to  these.  The  Sunday 
Star  has  a  South  and  an  East 
edition.  The  News  has  seven 
editions:  City,  1st  Indiana,  2nd 
Indiana,  Mail,  Home,  2nd  Home 
and  Blue  Streak.  The  early  edi¬ 
tions  are  someivhat  a  remake  of 
yesterday’s  news,  but  each 
paper  undergoes  a  complete 
change  during  a  24-hour  cycle. 

The  editorial  page  is  designed 
to  give  a  variety  of  opinion.  If 
we  (The  Indianapolis  Star  and 
the  Indianapolis  News)  have  an 
opinion,  we  are  going  to  keep  on 
expressing  it.  But,  we  allow 
others  who  have  a  different 
opinion  a  chance  for  their  .say 
too;  through  the  ‘Op  Ed’  (op¬ 
posite  editorial)  Page  and 
Letters  to  the  Editor. 

We  are  trying  to  adequately 
cover  the  suburban  area  news 
for  ‘selfish’  reasons.  The  sub¬ 
urban  areas  must  be  covered  or 
suburban  papers  will  ‘win  out.’ 
This  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  some  metropolitan 
newspapers. 


The  Star  and  the  News  are 
bound  to  make  an  occasional 
mistake.  It  is  our  policy  to  cor¬ 
rect  any  mistakes  in  the  same 
size  type,  and  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  location  in  which  the  error 
was  originally  stated. 

Then  Came  the  QuestioiiH 

Following  are  some  questions 
asked  during  the  question  and 
answer  period: 

(i.  Should  an  employe  report 
a  story  he  thinks  might  be  im¬ 
portant? 

A.  Yes.  Call  in  and  ask  for  the 
city  desk. 

Q.  Do  editorial  writers  write 
alxiut  things  with  which  they  do 
not  agree? 

A.  No.  No  one  writes  an  (‘di- 
torial  which  is  not  what  he 
believes. 

Q.  Do  the  jiapers  stick  with 
just  one  party? 

A.  No.  We  back  the  man  who 
is  best  for  the  job  .  .  .  regardless 
of  his  political  party. 

Q.  Do  you  accept  any  kind  of 
advertising? 

A.  No.  We  turn  down  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  adver¬ 
tising  each  year.  One  example 
.  .  .  ‘girlie  shows.’ 

•  ( 

Boys’  Profit  Boosted 

Oakland,  Calif. 

A  five-cent  boost  to  provide 
3,367  Oakland  Tribune  news- 
paperboys  with  an  average  of  60 
cents  per  month  per  customer 
became  effective  Sept.  1.  Sub¬ 
scription  rates  were  unchanged. 


Win**  I 


ONE  OF  THE  NEW  VENDING  MACHINES  installed  dote  to  bus  stops 
in  Old  Orchard  and  Oaltbrook  shopping  centers  northwest  ot  Chicago. 
There  are  tour  machines  in  each  center.  Stand  shown  was  specially 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  shopping  center's  management  to 
blend  with  the  decor.  The  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  it 
cooperating  with  suburban  dealers  in  a  share-the-cost  program  tor 
placing  tour-way  displays  throughout  the  suburbs. 
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"In  just  six  months  with  our  Cottrell  V-22  . . . 
so  much  new  business  that  we  added  a  fourth  unit!" 

says  Gordon  Smitley,  Publisher,  Chief  Publishing  Company,  Wauseon,  Ohio 


“We  print  seven  of  our  own  weekly 
newspapers  plus  17  other  contract 
weeklies  and  shoppers— serving  as  a 
newspaper  printing  center  for  several 
of  our  surrounding  counties. 

“In  an  average  week,  our  Cottrell 
V-22  prints  1,800,000  pages  with  more 
than  50%  in  color.  Our  color  capa¬ 
bilities  are  bringing  in  new  business 
from  customers  we  couldn’t  service 


our  Cottrell  V-22,  especially  in  photo 
halftones,  is  boosting  our  newspaper 
readership. 

“Of  course,  another  Cottrell  V-22 
advantage  is  its  ease  and  simplic¬ 
ity  of  operation  with  push-button 
controls.  When  we  started  with  a 
relatively  untrained  crew,  the  press 
helped  us  eliminate  plenty  of  human 
errors  and  we  turned  out  an  un¬ 


verted  to  Cottrell  V-22  web  offset 
are  opening  up  valuable  sources  of 
income.  A  roundup  of  reasons  for 
choosing  Cottrell:  produces  up  to  24 
standard  B  &  W  news  pages;  speeds 
up  to  22,000  papers  per  hour;  low 
initial  investment ;  low  operating  cost ; 
clear,  sharp  halftone  reproduction. 
And  all  available  in  1  to  6  units  with 
a  choice  of  roll  stands  and  folders! 


before.  In  fact,  we’ve  doubled  our  believable  amount  of  volume.’’  For  more  information,  wire,  write 


business!  And  the  print  quality  of  Scores  of  publishers  who  have  con-  or  call: 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 


INTERT^yPE 


' '  ' 
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Pupils  Discover  Reading 
Fun  in  Unsold  Copies 


Washington 

Students  at  Garnet-Patterson 
Junior  Hi^h  School  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  some  unorthodox  text¬ 
books,  One  of  them  will  he  the 
Wanhingtoyi  Pont. 

The  newspaper,  as  well  as 
various  magazines  and  paper¬ 
back  books,  will  be  used  as  part 
of  an  experimental  program  for 
teaching  English.  Known  as 
“English  in  Every  Classroom,” 
the  progi'am  was  developed  hy 
Daniel  Fader,  a  Sfi-year-old  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fader’s  method  is  ba.se<l 
on  the  assumption  that  “the 
chief  problem  in  teaching  liter¬ 
acy  is  not  the  problem  of  intel¬ 
lect  but  the  problem  of  motiva¬ 
tion.”  In  other  words,  if  you  give 
a  student  something  he’ll  enjoy 
reading — he’ll  read. 

Mr.  Fader  has  found  that 
newspapers,  magazines  and 
paperback  Ixioks  (especially, 
those  with  jazzy  covers)  fall 
into  the  enjoyable  category. 

The  model  for  the  program  to 
be  used  at  Garnet-Patterson,  and 
later  at  Grimke  Elementary 
School  and  Cardozo  High  School, 
is  the  W’.  J.  Maxey  Boys  Train¬ 
ing  School  at  Whitmore  Lake, 
Mich. 

Mr.  Fader  Ijegan  his  work  at 
the  institution  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fader’s  success  at  the 
Maxey  school  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Washington 
school  officials,  and  they  invited 
him  to  try  his  program  here. 
One  of  the  things  Fader  needed, 
though,  was  a  newspaper.  The 
Washington  Post  offered  him 
several  hundred  copies  daily, 
which  will  be  taken  from  early 
edition  returns  from  dealers. 

“The  newspaper  is  ready  made 
to  teach  reluctant  readers  to 
read,”  says  Mr.  Fader.  Fader  is 
being  assistec^  in  his  local  en¬ 
deavor  by  Morton  H.  Shaevitz, 


a  psychologist  who  also  teaches 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Double  ('oncept 

The  students  at  Garnet-Pat¬ 
terson  will  be  subjected  to  what 
.Mr.  Fader  calls  his  “.saturation” 
and  “diffusion”  principles. 

In  every  classroom  the  .student 
enters  he  w'ill  find  newspapers, 
magazines  and  jiaperbound 
book.s.  This  is  .saturation  and 
Mr.  Fader  explains  the  concept 
thus: 

“It  propo.ses  to  so  surround 
the  student  with  these  materials 
that  he  comes  to  jieixeive  them 
as  pleasurable  means  to  neces- 
.sary  ends.” 

Diffusion,  he  explains,  “refers 
to  the  responsibility  of  every 
teacher  in  every  classroom  to 
t)ecome  an  intermediarj’  lietween 
the  student  and  functional  liter¬ 
acy.” 

“In  .short,”  adds  Mr.  Fader, 
“every  teacher  liecomes  a  teacher 
of  English  and  English  is  taught 
in  ever>’  classroom.” 

Prose  style  and  literature  will 
still  remain  the  province  of  the 
English  teacher,  but  the  others, 
directed  by  an  English  teacher, 
mu.st  see  that  reading  takes 
places  in  their  classes. 

The  ultimate  goal,  of  course, 
is  that  the  .students  learn  to  read 
better.  First,  though,  Mr.  Fader 
hopes  “that  immediately  they 
will  like  better  to  read.” 

*  «  * 

20.00«  NEW  SUBS 

Twenty  thousand  new  sub- 
.scriptions  to  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tiru'l  were  sold  by  1700  Sentinel 
carrier  boys  in  a  4-County  area. 
This  was  the  result  of  a  two 
week  person-to-person  cam¬ 
paign  that  broke  all  existing 
circulation  production  records. 

The  carriers  approached 
every  prospective  customer  with 
the  story  of  exactly  what  spe¬ 
cial  features  would  be  published 


in  the  Sentinel  during  “Young 
America  Week”,  Aug.  23-28.  In¬ 
terested  parents  of  teen  agers 
were  .sold  along  with  the  teen 
agers  themselves  l)ecause  of 
such  features  as  “How  to  Get 
Into  College”,  “How  to  Find  a 
Job”,  as  well  as  editorials  and 
news  stories  written  by  teen 
agers.  As  one  new  sub.scriber 
said,  “I  can’t  figure  them  out, 
.so  I’ll  read  about  them.” 

In  organizing  the  subscription 
campaign,  the  greater  Mil¬ 
waukee  area  was  divided  into  35) 
districts  under  the  direction  of 
adult  leaders.  Twelve  state  cir¬ 
culation  managers  from  nearby 
towns  stayed  in  Milwaukee  for 
the  two-week  offensive  and  col¬ 
lege-boy  crew  leaders  were  re¬ 
cruited  to  a.ssist  the  Sentinel 
city  circulation  staff  and  24  dis¬ 
trict  managers. 

Parents  of  all  carriers  were 
personally  contacted.  A  l)arrage 
of  mailing  pieces  was  distribut¬ 
ed  in  advance  to  all  carriers, 
and  39  kick-off  rallies  were  held. 

A  “Telephone  Night”  was 
held  during  the  campaign  dur¬ 
ing  which  every  fifth  oixler  tak¬ 
en  by  a  carrier  was  called  in  to 
the  circulation  department  for 
a  prize.  In  that  one  night,  more 
than  2500  subscriptions  were 
taken. 

Everj'  fifth  order  was  later 
verified  in  random  sampling 
and  fewer  invalid  orders  were 
found  than  in  any  previous  con¬ 
test. 

In  addition  to  carrier  efforts, 
full  page  ads  ran  in  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  promoting  “Young  Amer¬ 
ica  Week”  and  offering  a  coupon 
for  ordering  the  paper.  The 
prospective  customer  contracted 
only  to  subscribe  for  as  long  as 
he  wished,  but  promised  to  take 
the  Sentinel  for  at  least  that 
one  “Young  America  Week”. 

More  than  290,000  circulars 
describing  the  big  new  Sentinel 
and  its  Youth  Week  program 
were  also  delivered  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  homes  in  every  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal.  (Both  papers  are 
publi.shed  by  the  Journal.) 

A  personal  letter  from  Har¬ 
vey  Schwandner,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sentinel,  was  mailed 
to  every  new  subscriber  as  soon 
as  delivery  of  the  paper  was 
started. 

The  circulation  department 
estimated  they  will  hold  20% 
of  the  new  subscribers. 

• 

Systems  Officer 

J.  Robert  Taylor  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Systems  Division  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  a  division  of  ELTRA 
Corporation.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  J.  A.  Keller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ELTRA.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
formerly  associated  with  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines 
Corporation. 


Vancouver  Times 
Presses  Removeil 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

As  troubles  continue  to  haunt 
the  defunct  Vancouver  Times, 
any  possibility  of  its  making  a 
comeback  seems  to  have  van¬ 
ished. 

R.  Hoe  &  (^om))any,  .New 
Yoik,  has  removed  the  presses 
from  the  plant.  Other  firms  also 
are  remov’ing  their  equipment 
for  non-payment  of  leasing  fees. 

A.  D.  Peter  Stanley,  Van- 
couv’er  accountant,  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  B.  C.  Supreme 
Court  as  receiver  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

R.  Bordan  De  Wolfe  Invest- 
mtmts  Ltd.,  and  John  F.  De 
Wolfe  have  a  $380,000  fore¬ 
closure  registerwl  against  the 
mortgage  on  the  i)aper’s  prem¬ 
ises  at  3350  Ea.st  Broadway.  In 
a  Supreme  Court  writ  the  firms 
allege  the  paper  went  into  de¬ 
fault  June  1  on  a  mortgage. 

When  the  paper  suspended 
daily  publication  Aug.  6,  Major 
General  Victor  W.  Odium,  who 
assumed  the  po.st  of  publisher 
some  months  previously,  said  it 
was  planned  to  continue  print¬ 
ing  commercial  flyers.  With 
seizing  of  equipment  this  is 
impossible. 

• 

Copy  Editor  Quits 
Rim  for  Classrmuu 

Detroit 

Roliert  1).  Highton,  34,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Wayne 
State  University. 

He  has  had  10  years’  news- 
editorial  experience  on  eastern 
and  middlewestern  newspapers. 
He  holds  an  A.  B.  in  Journalism 
from  Penn  State  University,  and 
was  awarded  his  M.A.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  State  University 
in  August  1965.  He  is  a  native 
of  New  York  City. 

He  comes  to  Wayne  State 
from  a  copy  editor’s  post  on  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

• 

Mr.  and  Mrn.  Mathis 
Buy  2  More  Weeklies 

Weslaco,  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Mathis 
of  Edinburg  have  announced  the 
purchase  of  the  Weslaco  News 
and  the  Donna  News,  both 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathis  own  the 
Daily  Review  at  Edinburg,  and 
two  other  weeklies,  the  Mission 
Times  and  the  Hidalgo  County 
News.  They  came  to  the  Valley 
early  this  year  from  Houston. 

The  Mathises  bought  the 
Donna  and  Weslaco  papers  from 
Steve  M.  Elam  of  Weslaco  who 
has  owned  them  nine  years. 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
‘  ,  Danville,  Illinois 
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Bob  Hayes 

tied  a  record  in  this  race. 
Polacolor  film  broke  one  in 
The  Miami  News 
4  hours  later. 


"POLANOIO"  AND  "POLACOLOM*' 


On 


Just  one  minute  after  Bob  Hayes  crossed 
the  finish  line  to  tie  the  record  for  the  220- 
yard  dash,  this  Polaroid  color  picture  was 
on  its  way  to  The  Miami  News. 

There  was  no  need  to  wait  for  conven¬ 
tional  color  development.  So  the  color 
plates  could  be  delivered  to  the  comp  room 
for  blocking  in  a  little  over  four  hours.  And 
a  record  for  newspaper  color  reproduction 
was  broken. 

Now  newspapers  all  over  the  country 
use  Polacolor  film  in  roll,  pack,  and  4x5 
formats  to  beat  ‘‘impossible’’  deadlines. 

The  photographer  knows  he’s  covered 
his  assignment  before  he  leaves  the  scene 
(he  doesn’t  wait  through  the  tedium  of 
darkroom  procedure  only  to  find  out  his 
shot  isn’t  right). 

Polaroid  colors  are  sharp  and  well  de¬ 
fined,  which  means  that  reproduction  is 
excellent. 

And  of  course,  getting  a  color  photo¬ 
graph  in  just  60  seconds  gives  you  a  head 
start  when  it  comes  to  breaking  records. 


In  .. 
itr 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 

Cambridge.  Mass. 


NEW  ABC  PROPO 


We  view  proposals  by  Ihe  Audit  liiireau  of  ('ireulations  to  eliminate  city  zone  and 
retail  trading  area  z»>ne  ligures  from  its  reports  with  alarm  and  indignation.  Therefore, 
this  protest. 

To  destroy  the  city  and  retail  trade  zone  and  sui)stitute  for  it  the  county  concept 
or  an  “optional”  reporting  of  any  zone  publishers  might  select  would  be  unrealistic,  im¬ 
practical  and  absurd. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  such  change  would  mean  real  hardship  for  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  for  those  of  other  more  populous 
regions  of  America. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  given  for  forsaking  the  time-proven  city  and  retail  trade 
zone  reports,  courting  the  county  concept  and  kicking  more  important  marketing  data  to 
the  limbo  of  incidental  is  that  newspapers  would  be  more  competitive  with  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  medi:i. 

We  cannot  buy  such  reasoning. 

We  cannot  buy  it,  in  the  lirst  place,  because  it  is  subterfuge. 

We  cannot  buy  it,  in  the  second  place,  because  even  were  it  not  subterfuge,  it  has 
no  validity.  l)istril)ution  of  the  broadcast  media  is  still  in  the  wastelands.  To  change  the 
traditional  .\PC  audit  to  the  newly  proposed  form  would  be  aiding  the  broadcast  media 
and  handing  it  a  valuable  distribution  tool  it  has  never  been  able  to  fashion  for  itself. 

We  know  there  is  constant  change  in  media  buying  by  some  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers;  that  there  is  pressure  for  newspapers  to  help  simplify  the  buying. 

Vet,  we  believe  that  if  buying  newspapers  is  complex,  it  is  hardly  the  fault  of  the 
newspapers  because  of  their  flexibility,  authenticity  and  identification.  Agencies  can  use 
newspapers  today  with  the  same  expediency  as  always,  should. they  desire,  even  if  their 
clients*  m^irketing  concepts  change. 

In  connection  with  all  of  this,  we  believe  drastic  change  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Audit 
llureau  of  Circulations  is  long  overdue. 

Such  change  would  relate  t<»  more  equitable  geographical  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors  (»f  the  Hureau  b.v  AIK*  member  newspapers. 

This  example  well  demonstrates  need  for  drastic  change: 

Pennsylvania  with  the  third  greatest  newspaper  circulation  (1,218,519)  of  any  of 
(he  50  slates  (New  York,  lirst,  and  California,  second)  has  had  only  ONE  newspaper 
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member  on  the  Bureau’s  board  of  directors  since  the  Bureau  was  founded  more  than  ."){) 
years  ago.  That  representative  was  Ernest  (i.  Smith,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  served  from 
HKifi  to  1940. 

Isn’t  it  time  that  our  .ABC  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  l>e  given  a  voice  in  AB(’ 
policy-making? 


We  are  firmly  cjuiviiieed  that  the  changes  pi<iposed  by  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  will  mean  irreparable  loss  in  business,  prestige  and  influence  for  these  im.portaiit 
newspapers  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Goldberg  Treads 
Softly  with  Press 


think  you  will  find  that  there 
will  be  new  evidence  of  citizen, 
ConKiessional  and  other  i)artici- 
pation  in  the  work  that  we  are 
(loinK  at  the  U.N.  with  that 
ol)je<'t  in  mind,”  he  said. 

As  journalists  filial  past  the 


First  50  Years 
Are  Inspirational 
For  the  Next  50 


By  Tony  Breima 

Ambas-sador  Arthur  J.  Gold¬ 
berg  has  a  light  touch.  The  new 
United  States  representative  to 
the  United  Nations  uses  his 
verbal  dexterity  to  full  and  dis¬ 
arming  effect  when  dealing  with 
newsmen. 

But  neither  U.N.  correspond¬ 
ents  nor  the  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  after  nearly  eight 
weeks  of  reciprocal  trial,  have 
reached  a  clear-cut  verdict  about 
each  other. 

Last  week  Ambassador  Gold¬ 
berg  took  his  first  major  hurdle 
with  the  press  in  his  stride.  As 
guest  of  honor  at  a  U.N.  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association  luncheon, 
he  picked  his  way  nimbly 
through  many  difficult  questions. 

Surveying  the  packed  dining 
room,  thanking  the  UNC.\  presi¬ 
dent  for  his  “cordial  words  of 
welcome,”  the  Ambas.sador  em¬ 
braced  the  pre.ss,  saying:  “It  has 
been  a  source  of  great  support 
for  me  in  undertaking  these  new 
and  arduous  duties  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  a  group  of  corre¬ 
spondents  who,  as  your  president 
has  said,  are  an  indispensable 
and  an  important  part  of  the 
functioning  of  the  UN.” 

Then,  further  words  of  praise 
and  a  hint  of  increased  press 
liaison  between  journalists  and 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.; 
he  said:  “I  have  enjoyed  very 
much  the  limited  number  of 
times  we  have  been  able  to  get 
together  and  I  look  forward  to 
many  other  occasions  when  we 
can  meet  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively  to  share  experiences  and 
to  discuss  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations.” 

Huniurou»  Approach 

Humorously  acknowledging  his 
new-boy  role,  conveying  how  he 
felt  when  asked  how  his  new 
and  difficult  assignment  is  going, 
Mr.  Goldberg  drew  a  big  laugh, 
comparing  himself  with  a  G.I. 
ask^  to  spend  a  weekend  at  the 
country  home  of  an  elderly  Eng¬ 
lish  dowager  duchess  during  the 
war.  Asked  afterwards  how  he 
got  on,  the  G.I.  replied:  “If  the 
water  had  been  as  cold  as  the 
soup,  and  the  soup  as  warm  as 
the  wine,  and  the  wine  as  old  as 
the  chicken,  and  the  chicken  as 
young  as  the  maid,  and  the  maid 
as  willing  as  the  duchess — it 
would  have  been  fun.” 

From  that  point  onward  it  was 
strictly  business.  The  first  four 
questions — they  were  prepared 
in  advance  and  read  by  the 
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president  of  UNC.A  —  were 
graciously  dealt  with,  but  an¬ 
swers  in  reality  amounted  to 
“no  comment.” 

.Again,  the  light  touch  in  evi¬ 
dence,  Mr.  Goldberg  parried  a 
<luestion  as  to  whether  he  ex- 
l)ected  President  Johnson  to  meet 
Pope  Paul  VI  at  the  U.N.  on 
Oct.  1,  smilingly  reiilying:  “As 
you  know.  President  Johnson 
rightly  likes  to  make  his  own 
announcements  and  I  would  not 
presume  to  make  one  for  him.” 

.A  string  of  <|uestions  of  a 
more  serious  nature  drew  little 
more  than  re-statement  of 
Washington  policy,  emphasis  of 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  was 
mei-ely  one  of  114  nations  rep- 
re.sented  at  the  U.N.,  not  sole 
abitrator  of  policy,  and  avoid¬ 
ance  of  anything  that  could  be 
construed  as  breach  of  confi¬ 
dence. 

•A  pointed  question  put  to  the 
.\mbassador  was:  “You  have 
been  de.scrilK^l  in  the  newspapers 
as  a  Zionist.  Is  that  description 
accurate?  What  considerations 
will  determine  your  position  on 
the  Palestine  (juestion  at  the 
U..N.?” 

“I  have  expressed  my  views 
about  many  issues  in  my  per- 
.sonal  life.  I  have  not  brain- 
washe<l  myself.  I  am  .still  the 
same  man  that  I  was  when  I 
accepted  this  appointment.  In 
discharging  the  duties  of  my 
office  I  represent  my  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  my  views  in  the  area 
of  .Arab-Israeli  relations  will  ob¬ 
viously  be  the  views  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  So  the  (piestion,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  inelevancy,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Goldberg. 

One  area  about  which  the  Am¬ 
bassador  was  emphatic  was  that 
of  improved  image-projection  of 
the  U.N.  He  commented:  “The 
American  community  supports 
the  U.N.  so  wholeheartedly  that 
it  expects  the  impossible  of  the 
U.N.  .  .  .  and,  frankly,  part  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  job  is  to 
communicate  to  the  American 
people  that  in  a  world  fraught 
with  many  problems  and  difficul¬ 
ties  not  to  expect  the  impos¬ 
sible.” 

Image  Pros«“cli»ni 

He  had  plans  to  emphasize 
the  many  activities  of  the  U.N. 
which  are  conducted  on  a  day- 
by-day  basis,  he  had  scheduled  a 
series  of  meetings  of  represen¬ 
tative  groups  of  citizens  to,  “ex- 
l»lain  in  i)art  our  jiosition.”  “I 


ambassador,  shaking  his  hand, 
having  i)hotograi)hs  taken  with 
Mr.  Goldberg,  E&P  asked  Fran¬ 
cis  W.  Carpenter,  former  AP 
corresjxmdent  and  numl)er  one 
l)ress  aide  at  the  U.S.  Mission 
— he  has  served  .Ambassadors 
Lodge,  Wadswoith  and  Steven- 
.son — if  Mr.  Goldberg’s  intensi¬ 
fication  of  the  campaign  to  em¬ 
phasize  more  of  the  U.N.’s  non- 
sensat  ional  a  c  c  o  m  j)  1  i  s  h  ments 
would  be  dir«*cted  via  news- 
l)aper.s  and  other  communica¬ 
tions  media?  “Nothing  is  set- 
tle<i,”  said  .Mr.  Carpenter,  “we 
shall  use  all  the  means  at  our 
dispo.sal.” 

Thus,  Mr.  Goldbeig’s  first 
luncheon  with  U.N.  reporters 
ended.  Some  correspondents 
.seemed  please<l  with  the  rela- 
tionshij)  developing  between 
them.selve.s  and  a  new  key  figure 
in  international  politics.  Others 
were  wary  in  exjiressing 
opinions. 

The  general  view,  however,  is 
that  .Mr.  Goldberg  is  far  less 
formal  than  the  late  Ambassa¬ 
dor  .Adlai  Stevenson.  They  think 
his  “light  touch”  will  be  one  of 
the  many  (lualities  which  will 
bring  success  in  the  po.st.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  describe  him  as 
a  man  who  is  difficult  to  get  real 
news  from.  .Appreciating  the 
problems  the  U.S.  representative 
faces — particularly  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time — American  journalists 
have  pressed  him  less  than  cor¬ 
respondents  representing  foreign 
newspapers.  But  their  more 
forceful  approach  in  question¬ 
ing  the  new  Ambassador  has  not 
provided  any  significant  news 
i)reak.  He  is  polite,  firm,  but 
unlikely  to  be  trapped  into 
making  an  indiscreet  statement. 
• 

100  Etlucalors  Alleiid 
‘’Livinjf  Textbook’  Meet 

Helge  Holm,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  reports 
that  the  newspapers’  “Living 
Textbook”  program,  now  in  its 
fifth  year,  continues  to  grow, 
l)romoting  circulation  for  his 
newspapers,  and,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  promoting  newspaper 
reader.ship  among  students 
throughout  Oklahoma  and  in 
other  states. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
recently  completed  its  fourth 
two-day  “Living  Textbook”  con¬ 
ference  at  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity  which  was  attended  by 
80  Oklahoma  university  educa¬ 
tors  as  well  as  20  from  other 
states. 


Athe.ns,  Ga. 

Okservance  of  the  50th  anni- 
ver.sary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  School 
of  Journalism  and  approval  of 
plans  for  the  new  Journalism- 
Psychology-Cla.ssroom  building 
are  two  items  which  stand  out 
for  the  1004-05  session,  “a  good 
one  for  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,”  states 
Dean  John  E.  Drewry  in  his 
annual  report. 

Other  “high  points”  of  the 
.vear  which  are  elaborated  in  the 
body  of  the  report  are: 

Unsolicited  financial  contri-. 
butions  to  the  School’s  educa-| 
tional  and  professional  program  ; 

A  substantial  increase  in  en-j 
rollment,  graduate  as  well  as| 
undergraduate. 

Enlargement  of  faculty. 

Study  and  improvement  of' 
course  content  and  requirements., 

Ready  placement  of  graduates  [ 
and  significant  advancements  i 
and  recognition  of  them. 

Expansion  and  improvement 
of  radio  and  television  instruc¬ 
tional  facilities,  and  additional 
c^perative  efforts  with  other 
divisions  in  closed-circuit  tv 
instruction. 

“It  seems  appropriate  to  end 
this  report,”  writes  Dean 
Drewry,  “by  noting  that  the 
many  kind  things  said  about  our 
fir.st  half  century  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  our  desire  to  make 
the  next  50  y’ears  even  mo  » 
productive  and  more  worthwh 
— to  give  new  and  larger  me: 
ing  to  the  provocative  exp'  > 
sion:  ‘journalism:  key  to  A 
much’  .  .  .  These  .  .  .  kind  refer¬ 
ences  combine  with  plans  for  the 
new  building  to  remind  us  of 
another  challenging  theme  for 
the  next  half-century:  ‘better 
journalism  for  a  better  tomor¬ 
row’.” 

• 

H-I  Appoints  Dyke 
Maniifaetiiriiig  Director 

Cl.E\’EL.\ND 

Robert  G.  Dyke  has  Ireen  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  manufac¬ 
turing  for  Harris-Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration,  manufacturer  of  print¬ 
ing  equipment  and  electronic 
products.  He  had  previously 
been  director'  of  irrdustr-ial  en¬ 
gineering  and  planning. 

Richard  B,  Tull  is,  president  of 
Harris-Intertype,  said  Mr.  Dyke 
will  be  responsible  for  guiding 
the  enlarged  manufacturing  pro¬ 
grams  being  undertaken  by  the 
company’s  eight  operating  divi¬ 
sions  here  and  abroad. 
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NEW 
IDEAS ! 

CREATIVE 
ACTION  ! 


IN  BYLINE  COLUMNS 

Bruce  Biossat .  .  .  described  by  orte 
top  editor  os  "the  best  Washing¬ 
ton  columnist  since  Raymond 
Clapper."  He's  a  master  reporter, 
and  skillful  interviewer  with  a 
flair  for  human  interest  and  a 
talent  for  political  analysis. 
Polly  Cramer's  "Polly  Pointers" 
column  floods  newspapers  with 
reader  mail  as  she  answers  house¬ 
hold  problems  or  swaps  ideas 
sent  in  by  readers.  Word  Con- 
nel's  "Cannel  at  Bay"  is  a  new 
column  for  a  modern  generation 
.  .  .  light,  sophisticated  comment 
to  relieve  heavy  headlines.  Mur¬ 
ray  Oldermon,  NEA's  triple 
threat  sports  editor.  A  writer, 
reporter  and  artist  he  commands 
a  brilliant  staff  of  young  sports 
writers.  Oswald  Jacoby  and  Son 
.  .  .  father  and  son  bridge  cham¬ 
pions  whether  they  are  playing 
or  writing.  Winner  of  1965's  top 
competitive  bridge  award. 


IN  READER  SERVICE 

The  new  dimension  for  modern 
newspapers!  NEA's  continuing 
program  for  high  interest  edi¬ 
torial  series  display  combined 
with  profitable  high  quality  book 
offers  is  opening  new  channels 
of  reader  interest  and  response. 
The  fabulously  successful  Medi¬ 
care-Social  Security  book  has 
reached  400,000  copies  and  is 
still  moving.  "Cut  Your  Own 
Taxes"  earlier  this  year  was 
another  smash  success  on  a 
subject  of  vital  interest  to  news¬ 
paper  readers  everywhere. 
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hat  187  Papers  Did 
ith  Kennedy  Story 


Ity  Kohert  K.  TIioiiiuh 

At  I;-’!!  KST  on  Friday, 
^'ovendMT  '22,  l!d!S,  President 
ohn  F.  Kennedy  was  shot  while 
idiiiK  in  a  motorcade  through 
alias.  Twenty-nine  minutes 
atcr  he  was  dead.  Never  before 
lad  a  news  event  the  scope  of 
1  presidential  assassination  oc- 
urieil  at  a  time  and  jdace  when 
-uih  a  full-developed  mass  me- 
lia  systi'in  could  offer  it  instant 
and  comi)lete  covera^^e. 

The  187  papers  in  this  study 
lude  175  Saturday  morninp: 
apers  or  over  50' 7  of  all  the 
ation’s  morninp  dailies  existinjj 
t  the  time  of  the  incident, 
welve  pa])ers  in  the  study  are 
aturday  afternoon  papeis  and 
(■  is  a  weekly  publisheil  on 
aturdays. 

Saturday  papers  were  chosen 
ause  it  was  thought  editors 
ad  l)oth  ample  time  and  news 
itcrial.  Thus  coverage  of  this 
nt  should  have  represented 
nc  of  the  best  newspai)er  cov- 
rage  of  our  time. 
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Of  the  187  newspapers,  edi- 
)rs  thought  uj)  154  different 
ain  headlines.  Only  3.3  papers 
i  ried  a  main  oi'  lead  headline 
aplicated  by  at  least  one  other 
per  and  only  11  main  head- 
;  weie  exactly  wordenl.  The 
t-duplicated  headline  was 
RESIDENT  ASSASSINAT- 
!•,  used  seven  times.  In  all, 
^7  headlines  used  1,142  words 
an  average  of  0.1  words  per 
idline. 

The  most-used  word  in  the 
idlines  was  PRESIDENT, 
9(1  times,  follow'ed  by  AS- 
ASSINATE  (or  form  thereof) 
ri  89  times,  and  KENNEDY, 
d  88  times.  -lOHNSON  was 
d  57  times. 

The  longest  headline  went  to 
Fairiiiont  (W.  Va.)  Times, 
d  had  21  words: 

V.NDON  JOHNSON  TAKES 
ATH  AS  30th  PRESIDENT 
FTER  DALLAS  ASSASSI- 
ATION  OF  JOHN  F.  KEN- 
KDY;  YOUTH,  AVOWED 
lARXIST,  CHARGED  WITH 
IKI.K-SLAYING 

This  headline  had  nine  moi’e 
"rds  than  the  most-used  AP 
^d  of  the  day.  The  shortest 
adline  was  none  at  all.  The 
•little  Post-Intellif/encer  used 
eight-column  by  14*/^  inch 
lie  shot  of  Kennedy  under 
hich  was  a  one-word  24-point 
inline  reading  “Martyr.” 

DITOR  8C  publisher  I 


(This  article  is  a  condensed  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  master’s  thesis  which 
•Mr.  Thomas  wrote  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions.) 

F'ive  categories  of  headlines 
were  used. 

1.  Headlines  leading  with  or 
consisting  entirely  of  a  declara¬ 
tive  statement  that  Kennedy 
was  dead,  (used  108  times)  Ex¬ 
ample:  Los  Anqeles  Times  — 
KENNEDY  ASSASSINATED. 

2.  Headlines  leading  with  or 
consisting  entirely  of  the  fact 
that  Oswald  had  l)een  charged, 
(usefl  36  times)  Example:  San 
Jose  Merrnri/  —  PIIO-RED 
CHARGED  AS  JFK  ASSAS¬ 
SIN. 

3.  A  general  feature  or  “.soft- 
sell”  headline,  (used  28  times) 
Example:  Mornina  ('.all  (Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J.)  —  A  NATION 
MOURNS;  also  Dailn  Entcr- 
/irise  (Riverside,  Calif.)  —  “I 
ASK  YOUR  HELP,  AND 
GOD’S” 

4.  Headlines  leading  with  or 
consisting  entirely  of  a  state¬ 
ment  that  John.son  had  taken 
over,  (used  nine  times)  Ex¬ 
ample:  Knoxeille  Jouitml  — 
JOHNSON  ASSUMES  PRESI¬ 
DENCY  AFTER  ASSASSINA¬ 
TION  OF  KENNEDY. 

5.  Headlines  leading  with  or 
consisting  entirely  of  the  news 
concerning  funeral  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Kennedy,  (used  five 
times)  Example:  Erie  Daily 
Times  —  Kenne<ly’s  Rites  Will 
Be  Held  Monday. 

Flat  .Sialeiiiciils 

One  question  raised  from  the 
above  breakdown,  is  why  so 
many  editors  used  a  flat  state¬ 
ment  in  their  main  headline  that 
the  event  took  j)lace.  Several 
research  studies  show  that  with¬ 
in  eight  hours  of  the  shooting, 
some  90',  0  of  the  population 
knew  of  it.  Yet  these  Saturday 
papers  in  the  study  were  being 
read  mostly  Saturday  morning, 
or  at  least  16  hours  after  the 
event.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
public,  studies  show',  learned  of 
the  event  1.  by  word  of  mouth; 
2.  by  radio  and  television  the 
day  before.  It  would  .seem  then 
in  this  case,  a  declarative  state¬ 
ment  such  as  KENNEDY  SHOT 
would  not  be  news  in  the  true 
sense,  but  only  telling  people 
what  they  already  knew.  Per¬ 
haps  groups  two  through  five 
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would  serve  a  l)etter  news  func-  i 
tion. 

‘Second  C^tniiiig’  T’y|»e 
Perhaps  on  its  way  Out?  i 

The  main  or  lead  headline 
that  day  varied  some  200  points 
from  as  .small  as  48  point 
(Springfield,  Ohio,  Sun)  (and 
others)  to  approximately  240 
points  in  the  Walla  Walla  IJmon 
Bulletin.  The  most-used  type 
size  was  72  points  (51  times), 
followed  by  60  jioint  (31  times). 
An  intere.sting  note  here  jier- 
haps  would  l)e  that  papers  using 
a  very  large  tyj)e  size  —  over 
100  |M)ints  —  numbered  only  39, 
or  about  20' 7  of  the  sample. 
.Newspapers,  as  a  rule,  .showed 
reserve  in  limiting  i)oint  size  of 
main  headlines.  There  were  97 
papers,  or  well  over  half,  that 
used  a  main  headline  one  inch 
or  less  in  point  size. 

Some  173  ])apers  (93'/<))  used 
a  banner  headline.  The  .study 
also  showed  editors  have  a 
strong  ))reference  for  two-line  ' 
main  headlines  (114  or  61.3'/c). 
Sixty-three  used  a  single  line 
main  head.  Only  nine  used  a 
three-line  head. 

Ill  newspapers  used  exclu¬ 
sively  upi>er  case  letters,  while 
the  remaining  75  u.sed  l>oth  up¬ 
per  and  lowei’  case  in  their  main 
headline.  None  used  an  all-down 
style  approach. 

Editors  .seem  in  favor  of  plac¬ 
ing  their  main  headline  l)elow 
the  logotype.  Four  out  of  five 
followed  this  practice. 

Six  ])apers,  mostly  smaller  in 
circulation,  used  red  in  head¬ 
lines. 


Pick  a  card 
...any  card 


Trc^alnient  «»f  Oswald — 

.\  Villain  is  Hanged 

Particular  interest  could  be 
paid  the  treatment  of  O.swald 
after  he  had  been  charged.  O.s¬ 
wald  was  referred  to  directly 
by  28  terms  in  main  headlines 
alone,  and  it  is  suggested,  many 
of  these  terms  at  the  time  of 
jmblication  may  have  consti¬ 
tuted  libel. 

Terms  Given  Oswald 

a.  Killer 

b.  suspect 

c.  assassin 

d.  defector 

e.  Castro  Sympathizer 

f.  Pro-Castro  leader 

g.  Marxist 

h.  Pro-Red 

i.  Man 

j.  Youth 

k.  Avowed  Marxist 

l.  Prisoner 

m.  Texan 

n.  Assassin  Suspect 

o.  Slayer 

p.  Red  Castro  Ally 

(J.  Slaying  Suspect 

r.  Oswald 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


then  charge 
your  Delta 
travel  with  it! 

You  can  charge  travel  anywhere  on 
Delta  with  American  Express,  Bank- 
Americard,  Carte  Blanche,  Diners’ 
Club  and  Air  Travel  Plan  cards.  No 
extra  cost  for  current  charge;  low  fee 
for  extended  payment  —  up  to  24 
months  to  pay.  Honored  by  Delta  and 
its  travel  agents. 


the  air  line  ivith  the  BIG  JETS 


Kennedy  Story 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

s.  Rifleman  With  Russian 
Leaning 

t.  Ex-U.S.  Marine 

u.  Prime  Suspect 

V.  “Red” 

w.  Fort  Worth  Man 

X.  Admirer  of  Russia 

y.  Red  Sympathizer 

z.  Mysterious  Character 

ai.  Pro-Castroite 

bj.  Accused  Slayer 

Loral  INcms  Slorj— A  Must 

There  were  172  or  93%  of 
the  papers  that  carried  a  local 
news  reaction  story.  Ninety  car¬ 
ried  a  local  storj'  on  page  one. 
Only  14  papers,  10  under  15,000 
circulation,  failed  to  carry  such 
a  story.  This  perhaps  indicates 
a  primary  purpose  of  newspa¬ 
pers  today  —  that  of  localizing 
the  big  story.  Most  papers  sim¬ 
ply  resorted  to  sending  out  a 
reporter  to  collect  the  man  in 
the  street’s  views,  while  other 
called  local  officials  to  record 
their  feelings  and  notify  the 
public  of  postponed  events,  etc. 

Wire  Copy 

The  Saturday  papers  in  this 
study  seemed  to  show  a  strong 
preference  for  AP  copy  as  the 
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number  one  story  (accompany¬ 
ing  the  main  or  largest  head¬ 
line)  .  Of  the  187  papers  studied, 
119  used  an  AP  story  as  their 
number  one  story.  Only  43  used 
an  UPI  story  in  the  top  spot. 
The  remaining  papers  used  com¬ 
binations  or  their  own  corre¬ 
spondents’  accounts.  Leads  to 
the  stories  were  generally  .short, 
to  the  point.  The  most-used  lead 
in  the  study  was  written  by 
Frank  Coi-mier  of  the  AP.  Only 
12  words,  it  read: 

DALLAS  (AP)  —  A  hidden 
gunman  assa.ssinate<l  President 
Kennedy  with  a  high-powered 
rifle  Friday. 

The  next  mo.st-used  lead  was 
also  written  by  Cormier. 

D.ALLAS  (-AP)  —  .4  gunman 
assassinated  President  Kennedy 
from  ambush  Friday  with  a 
high-powered  rifle.  Nearly  12 
hours  later,  a  24-year  old  man 
who  professed  a  love  for  Russia 
was  charged  with  his  murder. 

These  two  leads  together  cap¬ 
tured  the  top  spot  in  88  of  the 
187  papers. 

Front  Page  Editorials^ 

Not  A  Thing  of  the  Past 

Forty-six  papers  (24.6%) 
used  a  page  one  e<litorial.  These 
included  many  large  papers  such 
as  Boston  Herald,  Chieugo  Trib¬ 
une,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Los 
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Angeles  Times,  .Vcie  York 
Times,  and  others. 

Many  editors  quoted  Scrip¬ 
ture,  others  poetry’,  still  others 
great  men.  Majority  praised 
Kennedy,  several  called  him  a 
martyr.  Many  blamed  hatred, 
prejudice  oi-  misunderstanding 
for  si)arking  the  event.  Many 
were  written  in  the  “heat  of 
battle”  so-to-speak  and  were 
thus  emotion-jiacked,  tending  to 
oversimplfy  issues  and  show 
lack  of  objectivity. 

A  noted  re.serve  apjieared 
from  Southern  editors  in  areas 
where  anti-Kennedy  .'Sentiment 
was  predominant. 

Drop  Headlines 

169  pajjers  used  some  form  of 
a  drop  head  leading  into  the 
body  type  of  the  number  one 
story.  Drop  heads  range<l  from 
a  single-column  24  point  to  ban¬ 
ner  72  jwint  (Mia)ni  Herald). 
Av’erage  column  width  for  pri¬ 
mary  dropheads  was  3.3  col¬ 
umns.  Most-used  type  size  for 
drop  heads  was  36  ])oint,  used 
73  times.  Next  favorite  was  30 
point,  used  30  times  and  48 
point,  used  29  times. 

Countle.ss  stjuare  inches  of 
pictures  graphically  told  the  as¬ 
sassination  story.  Papers  aver¬ 
aged  2.79  jiictures  per  front 
page.  The  most-used  photo  was 
a  face  shot  of  Kennedy,  used  102 
times.  Next  was  Cecil  Stough¬ 
ton’s  photo  of  Johnson  being 
swoin  in  on  the  plane,  used  65 
times. 

Most  poi)ular  column  width 
for  body  type  in  the  main  story’ 
was  two  columns,  used  54  times. 
The  Miami  Herald  and  Ashville 
Citizen,  however,  both  ran  their 
number  one  story  Ixidy  type 
across  banner  width.  Most  popu¬ 
lar  body  type  point  size  was  9- 
point,  used  43  times,  followed 
by  12  point  at  37  times  and  eight 
jwint  was  used  18  times.  Papers 
averaged  6.59  stories  per  front 
page. 

‘Most-Typical’  Page 

A  two-line,  banner  72  point 
main  headline  in  caps  and  lower 
case  above  the  logo,  making  a 
declarative  statement  that  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  dead.  Under  this,  a 
two-line,  three-column,  36  i>oint 
primary  drop  head  follow^  by 
a  two-column  10  point  body  type 
story  by  AP.  On  the  page,  6.58 
stories,  all  of  Kennedy,  plus  a 
local  reaction  story.  Also,  some¬ 
where  was  a  Kennedy  editorial. 
• 

In  Fund  Rait^ing  Job 

Claremont,  Calif. 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Callan,  Los 
Angeles  Times  staff  member 
since  1948,  has  gone  on  leave 
as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Pitzer  College,  Dr. 
John  W.  Atherton,  to  aid  in  de- 
■J  I  velopment  and  fund  raising. 


Press  Makers 
Seek  Expansion 

Lonkon 

Two  British  printing  machin¬ 
ery  manufacturers  —  Vickers 
Ltd.  and  R.  VV'.  Ci  abtree  &  Sons 
Ltd. — are  nearing  completion  of 
merger  negotiations. 

This  develoinnent  could  mean 
a  contraction  of  the  United 
Kingdom  market  for  U.S.  ina- 
chinei’y’  and  see  the  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  combined  British 
company’’s  sales  efforts  in  the 
U.S. 

Vickers  Ltd.  (also  big  in  Brit¬ 
ish  aviation)  has  offered  !?19,- 
391,136  for  the  R.  W.  Crabtree 
group  of  comiianies  which  has  a 
world-wide  I’eputation  as  the 
maker  of  newsjiaper  jiresses, 
offset  and  other  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  as  well  as  a  wide  range 
of  allied  equipment. 

The  (leoige  -Mann  Division  of 
Vickers  Ltd.  has  established  an 
equally  high  rejiutation  in  the 
manufacture  of  offset  printing 
machinery’,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  comiilementary  to  the 
jiroduction  of  the  R.  W.  Crab¬ 
tree  (iroup. 

A  V^ickers  statement  said: 
“Together  the  two  companies  at 
present  supjily  a  large  share  of 
the  home  market  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  both  companies  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  not  only  will  the 
rationalization  enable  them  to 
jirocure  a  larger  share  of  this 
market  at  the  expense  of  cur¬ 
rently  imported  equipment,  but 
also  provide  greater  scope  for 
exjiansion  of  exports,  which  now 
represent  about  50%  of  out- 
jjut  .  .  .” 

Spurts  Editor  Takes 
Football  Club  Job 

Detroit 

Lyall  Smith,  sports  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  since 
1945,  has  resigned  his  job  to 
take  an  administrative  position 
with  the  Detroit  Lions  football 
club. 

He  succeeds  Edward  M.  (Bud) 
Erickson,  the  club’s  assistant 
general  manager  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  since  1952,  who 
resigned  to  become  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  new  Atlanta 
franchise  in  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League. 

Smith  went  to  work  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  after  grad¬ 
uation  in  1937  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity’  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  native 
of  Peoria.  He  covered  Chicago 
sports  until  he  tecame  sports 
editor  of  the  Free  Press. 

Frank  Angelo,  Free  Press 
managing  editor,  announced  that 
Joe  Falls,  37,  a  baseball  writer 
who  worked  for  the  Detroit 
Times  before  it  was  sold  in  1960, 
would  assume  the  duties  as  the 
Free  Press  sports  columnist. 
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HANDS  STAY  ON  THE  KEYBOARD 
...PUNCH  TAPE  FASTER 
WITH  nr  64-KEY  PERFORATOR 


All  linecasting  machine  functions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  characters,  figures  and  spaces, 
are  coded  directly  by  single  keystrokes 
from  the  keyboard  of  a  Teletypesetter® 
Perforator.  No  auxiliary  keys  to  operate, 
no  reaching  or  extra  movements  away 
from  the  keyboard  to  interrupt  the  steady, 
high  speed  rhythm  of  a  competent  touch- 
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system  operator.  Everything  for  complete 
linecasting  machine  programming  is 
right  under  the  finger-tips! 

Fairchild  Teletypesetter  Perforators 
are  the  fastest,  most  versatile  equipment 
for  preparing  tape  for  automatic  linecast¬ 
ing.  Maximum  speed  is  1035  keystrokes 
per  minute  —  far  beyond  the  capability 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-SS 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  N.  V.  11803 

□  Please  send  details  about  TTS  — 
world’s  only  integrated  and  complete 
system  for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

Q  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  En¬ 
gineer  call  me. 


of  even  the  fastest  operator. 

TTS  is  the  original  tape  system,  time- 
tested  and  time-proved.  A  full  line  of 
matched  components,  including  perfo¬ 
rators,  operating  units,  computer,  selec¬ 
tive  allotter  and  accessories,  can  be 
integrated  to  serve  any  newspaper  or 
commercial  print  shop  . . ,  small  or  large. 


Theyll  have  to  rewrite  the  book 
on  newspaper  press  reliability 

when  this  SCR  Drive  takes  over! 


Even  we  at  Cutler-Hammer  can’t 
safely  predict  the  total  impact  of 
our  new  Webmaster  SCR  Unit  Drive. 

But  we  can  guarantee  this... news¬ 
paper  press  reliability  will  never  again 
be  the  same. 

This  “drive  of  the  future”  is  bound 
to  make  no-downtime  operation  a  vir¬ 
tual  certainty.  It’s  bound  to  lessen, 
dramatically,  the  threat  of  complete 
shutdown.  It’s  bound  to  be  a  hit  with 
newspaper  publishers  everywhere  (it 
already  is  with  those  who  are  using  it). 

There  just  isn’t  .  .  .  and  never  has 
been  ...  a  press  drive  like  it.  Even 
the  design  philosophy  reflected  a  dif¬ 
ferent  approach:  retiabiUti)  was  the 
guiding  principle  from  the  ground  up. 

Here  are  just  a  few  results  of  this 
“reliability  first”  thinking: 

Longer  motor  life,  excess  drive  capacity 

is  the  result  of  exclusive,  oversized, 
constant-field  motors.  Cutler- 
Hammer  motors  run  cooler  than  field- 
weakened  motors  used  in  earlier 
designs.  They  provide  greater  torque 
{at  all  press  speeds!)  .  .  .  boast  higher 
efficiency. 

Maximum  overload  capacity  and  full- 
service-factor  operation  of  the  drive 
comes  from  extra-large,  1000-volt 


SCR’s  (below)  and  silicon  diodes. 
They’re  convection  cooled  (no  forced 
cooling  necessary).  They  loaf  along  at 
normal  load.  Provide  greater  over¬ 
load  capacity. 

Extremely  wide,  stable  speed  range, 

excellent  low-speed  inching,  plate 
positioning  and  threading  character¬ 
istics  are  the  result  of  exclusive  ta¬ 
chometer  feedback  speed  regulation. 

Complete  system  reliability  is  further 
enhanced  by  exclusive  unitized 
design:  no  common  field  supplies  .  .  . 
unitized  firing  circuits  that  are  com¬ 
pletely  transistorized,  printed  circuit 
type. 


Automatic  load  balance  regulation  is 

the  job  of  unitized  solid-state,  load¬ 
sharing  regulators  that  closely  match 
motor  loads.  Other  drives  depend  on 
manual  trimming  to  compensate  for 
changing  conditions. 

TALK  TO  THE  MAN 
WHO  OWNS  ONE 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  the 
reliability  features  of  new  Webmaster 
SCR  Drives,  talk  first  to  your  Cutler- 
Hammer  Sales  Engineer. 

Then,  let  him  arrange  a  visit  with 
a  newspaper  management  man  where 
the  first  chapters  in  the  “new  order 
of  newspaper  press  drive  reliability” 
have  already  been  written.  In  terms 
of  fast,  trouble-free  start-up.  In  terms 
of  no-downtime  operation.  In  terms 
of  low  maintenance. 

This  is  without  question  the  most 
advanced  drive  ever  developed  for 
the  newspaper  industry  ...  it  is 
already  setting  new  performance 
standards  for  reliability.  Some  day 
all  drives  will  incorporate  the  design 
features  which  are  standard  on 
Cutler-Hammer  drives  today  — why 
don’t  you  get  them  now?  Specify 
Cutler-Hammer  Webmaster  SCR 
drives  on  your  next  press. 


Cutler- Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53201 

CUTLER-HAMMER  SCR  WEBMASTER  DRIVE  J  ENGINEERED  FOR  VALUE 


“A  PERFORMANCE  MIRACLE” ...  was  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Publisher  Ray  Rorick,  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
GLOBE-GAZETTE,  when  asked  about  his  new 
Cutler-Hammer  SCR  Webmaster  Drive  on  a  new 
Scott  Super  Sixty  press.  "We  went  into  full  opera¬ 
tion  at  top  speed  without  a  single  drive  problem  . . . 
have  been  running  smoothly  ever  since.  We 
couldn't  be  happier.” 


Ruben  Swehia,  Press  Foreman,  says,  "It  just  works 
great.  It’s  completely  reliable.  We've  had  no  con¬ 
trol  troubles  at  all  since  start  up.” 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


ALLOl'T:  Extra  issues  and  l)onus 
distribution  of  METALWORKING 
NEWS  feature  tliat  paper’s  massive 
coverage  of  the  big  exhibitions  in 
Chicago  —  the  National  Machine 
Tool  and  Production  Engine<‘ring 
Shows  Sept.  20-30.  MN’s  team  is 
headed  by  editor  James  O’Connor 
and  news  editor  Charles  Gunter; 
and  includes  Dave  Perkins,  (ancin- 
nati  bureau  chief;  Boh  Barrett,  Mil¬ 
waukee  bureau  chief;  John  Fisher, 
MN's  Qeveland  reporter;  Boh  Mas- 
tro,  Boston  MN  staffer;  A1  Wrigley, 
Detroit  MN  reporter;  Dan  Fried- 
lander,  Frank  Ladd,  Walter  Bohne, 
Pete  Cakanic,  and  photographer 
John  Mack,  all  from  MN's  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau.  \  special  MN  news¬ 
room  at  the  Chicago  Amphitheatre 
will  connect  via  teletype  with  the 
Vineland.  N.J.  presses.  The  paper, 
a  Monday  weekly,  will  add  two 
Wednesday  issues.  All  4  show  is¬ 
sues  of  .Sept.  20,  22.  27  and  29  will 
have  15.000  bonus  copies  distributed 
at  the  Amphitheatre  and  .35  Chi¬ 
cago  hotels,  according  to  Thomas 
Healey,  manager  of  the  distribution 
division  of  Fairchild’s  Circulation 
Department. 

SYNDICATION  NEWS:  Another 
general  newspap«‘r.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  has  taken  on  the 
Fashion  and  News  Syndication 
Service  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY.  The  (^ironicle  joins  the 
Boston  Herald,  Boston  Traveler. 
Chicago  Tribune.  Houston  Post. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  two  lead¬ 
ing  French  publications — France 
Soir  and  Elle  Magazine — now  using 
WWD’s  fashion-news  service. 


DRUG  CONFAB;  Mort.m  Stark, 
editor,  and  I^ou  Bailev,  advertising 
director  of  DRUG  NEWS  WEEK 
LY,  will  be  sitting  in  on  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Federal  Wholesale 
Druggists  Association  at  the  Green¬ 
brier  in  White  Sulphur  .'springs. 

.  Va..  beginning  September  19. 
The  event  will  he  covered  in  DN^  ’s 
September  20  issue,  of  which  there 
will  be  complimentarv  room-to-room 
distribution  at  the  Greenbrier. 


YEA-SAYERS;  -The  Men  AAho 
Can  .‘say  Yes,”  a  study  of  the  de¬ 
cision-makers  among  the  Original 
Equipment  Manufacturing  (OEM  I 
subscribers  to  ELECTRONIC] 
NEWS,  is  the  title  of  a  new  EN 
Market  Res»*arch  Department  re¬ 
port.  Robert  Feldheiin.  E.N  |)romo- 
tion  manager,  points  out  that  63.  l'T> 
of  EN’s  OEM  suhs<'rihers  have 
“Manager’’  titles;  69.8%  participate 
in  research,  design  or  development ; 
66.8%  have  10  or  more  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  electronics  industry . 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fabi/shers  of 

Daily  News  Record.  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear,  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 
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New  Daily  .4ppuiiit8 
Managing  Editor 

Springfield.  Vt. 

Tyler  Re.sch,  manaping  editor 
of  the  Benyimfiion  Banner,  will 
Iteconie  managing  editor  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Times  Re¬ 
porter,  a  new  daily  newspaper 
to  lie  published  here  beginning  in 
October,  it  has  been  announcwl 
by  the  publisher,  Harold  (Ron) 
Raynolds. 

He  will  lie  succeeded  on  the 
Banner  by  Philip  P.  Savory, 
who  has  been  the  Banner’s  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor,  according  to 
Lawrence  K.  Miller,  publisher 
of  that  newspaper. 


Jensen  Atkinson  Foxgrover 

MICHAFL  C.  JENSEN,  30,  has  become  the  fifth  editor  in  the  83-year 
history  of  the  American  Metal  Market,  the  daily  newspaper  of  the  metals 
industry.  Before  he  went  to  the  paper  last  December  as  managing  editor, 
he  was  financial  writer  and  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler.  He  is  a  Harvard  graduate  who  also  has  a  master's  degree  in 
Journalism  from  Boston  U. 

ROBERT  C.  ATKINSON,  36,  Is  the  new  managing  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
( N .Y. )  Post-Standard  In  the  Newhouse  group.  He  served  In  the  papers 
area  bureaus  for  several  years  before  moving  into  the  main  newsroom  in 
1958. 

JAMES  A.  FOXGROVER,  a  director  of  Southland  Paper  Mills  and 
widely  known  in  the  paper  trade,  is  the  successor  to  the  late  Louis  Calder 
Jr.  as  president  of  Perkins-Goodwin  Co. 

include.s  the  Attica  Ledyer-  Jim  Denjes,  formerly  with 
Tribune.  the  Los  Angeles  H cr aid- Exam- 

*  *  *  ificr  and  Los  Angeles  Mirror  — 

J.AMES  D.  Kincaid  —  pro-  to  the  ABC-tv  press  information 
motetl  to  assistant  circulation  staff  in  Los  Angeles,  replacing 
manager  of  the  Tuscaloosa  Cliff  Dextar,  who  has  gone  to 
(Ala.)  News,  succeeding  Ran-  McFadden,  Strauss,  Eddy  and 
DOLPH  Broughton,  who  is  now  Irwin  as  an  account  executive, 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv-  *  *  * 

B.  G.  Brown,  education  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  —  retired  after  39  years 
as  a  reporter. 


Anthony  J.  May  —  from  the 
city  desk  of  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal  to  news  editor 
of  the  Dover  (N.  J.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
en  nee. 


G.ary  S.  Sampson,  a  1965 
journalism  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley 
—  to  the  news  desk,  Dover 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Advance. 


Joseph  Novitski,  linguist  and 
philosophy  graduate  from  Yale 
(1961)  —  from  AP  World  Serv¬ 
ices  Desk  in  New  York  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  bureau  staff. 


Robert  E.  Harlan,  sports 
publicity  director  for  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee  —  ad¬ 
vanced  to  chief  of  the  MU  new.s 
bureau,  i-eplacing  Edmund  S. 
Carpenter,  retired. 


Howard  C.  Pond,  former 
farm  editor  of  the  Turlock 
(Calif.)  Journal  —  now  editor 
of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  News-En¬ 
terprise.  Philip  J.  McAuley,  former 

Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune  n- 
Roger  Ruhl  —  from  Cinein-  porter  —  to  public  information 
nati  (O.)  Enquirer  staff  to  the  office  at  Westeim  Washington 
University  of  West  Virginia  as  State  College, 
assi.stant  sports  publicist.  «  «  m 

♦  *  *  .  ... 

„  „  „  ISADORE  SlIRENSKY  -  ap- 

R.  Bruce  Huntington,  i-e-  assistant  city  editor 

signed  as  feature  writer  for  the  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 


D.avid  B.  Hawpe  —  from 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  staff  to 
AP  staff  at  Lexington,  Ky. 


L.  R.  Lindgren,  Harrisburg 
statehouse  reporter  for  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  for  20 
years  —  a  State  Senate  cita¬ 
tion  for  “fair  and  impartial  re¬ 
porting.” 


Gay  Pauley  is  United  Press  International 
women’s  editor. 

She  travels  thousands  of  miles  every  year, 
reporting  news  about  women  and  their 
Interests. 

Readers  look  to  her  popular  UPl  column, 
“Woman’s  View,”  for  entertaining,  informa¬ 
tive  news  and  comment  with  a  feminine 
angle. 


J.ACK  Albee,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Delano  (Calif.)  Rec¬ 
ord — elected  president  of  Delano 
Businessmen’s  Association. 


Cii.ARLES  Maher — from  sports 
columnist,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune,  to  sports  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  Los  Angeles  Times. 


transferred 


'By  Gay  Pauley”-another  big  by-line  from 


^  !  X  RoBraiT  Terry 

itJa  H  financial  news  department 

iiional  V  T  I  to  police  beat  for  the  PhiladeV 
'■  nhia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 
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Owens  Carey  Vodrey 

lee  E.  OWENS  has  been  appointed  business  manager  of  the  Whittier 
(Caiif.)  Daily  News.  In  newspaper  business  since  1948,  the  eldest  son  of 
Leo  E.  Owens  is  president  of  Owens  Whittier  Publishing  Co.,  an  affiliate 
of  Owens  Publications  Inc.  which  has  four  daily  and  several  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

FRANK  CAREY,  Associated  Press  science  writer  In  Washington,  has  won 
the  $1,000  James  T.  Grady  Award  of  the  American.  Chemical  Society  for 
1966.  The  presentation  will  be  made  next  March.  Mr.  Carey  went  from 
the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  to  AP.  Boston,  in  1938  and  turned  to  science  as 
a  specialty  In  1943. 

T.  K.  VODREY,  Class  of  '56,  Princeton,  Navy  It.  j.g.  and  onetime  ad  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  El  Monte-Valley  Herald  in  California.  He  continues  as  publisher  of 
the  sister  paper.  La  Puente  Valley  Journal.  Both  are  owned  by  Oxnard 
Publishing  Co.,  a  Brush-Moore  affiliate. 


(ieorfsia  Graduate  pflitoi-  of  the  Spt 

On  ^  lute  Hoiitte  Staff  *  ♦ 

.Athens,  Ga.  Norman  W.  I 

Wyatt  Tommy  Johnson  Jr.,  of  inanaKiny  editor 
.Macon,  a  I'JtiJ  graduate  of  the  editor  of  the  It 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour-  Star.  Robert  M 
nalism,  University  of  Georgia, 
who  was  awarded  a  White  House 
Fellowship  early  this  summer, 
has  been  assigned  as  assistant 
to  Presidential  Press  Secretary 
Bill  Moyers. 

.Mr.  Johnson  was  editor  of  the 
lied  and  Black,  campus  news¬ 
paper,  while  at  the  University. 

He  attended  the  University  on  a 
Macon  Telcf/rajdi  scholarship 
and  served  that  newspaper  as 
correspondent  while  here. 

Following  his  University 
graduation,  Mr.  Johnson  won  a 
scholarship  to  Hai^'ard,  where 
he  did  graduate  work. 


W.  F.  Stanton,  formerly  dis¬ 
trict  editor  —  now  editor  of  the 
Kinf/i^tan  (Ont.)  Whin-Stand¬ 
ard,  succeeding  Donaid  M. 
Sot^TTER  —  now'  general  news 
editor.  J.  W.  Fitsell  —  district 
editoi'. 


Robert  Manrv,  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Denier  copy  reader 
— a  leave  of  absence  to  write  a 
hook  about  his  experiences  in 
Mary  S.  O’Connor  —  pro-  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  Tinker- 
moted  to  w'omen’s  editor.  Hart-  Ijelle. 
ford  (Conn.)  Timefi,  succeeding 
Patricia  Hemenway,  now  a 
special  writer  on  women’s  fea¬ 
tures. 


Chester  Trai’twein.  makeup 
editor  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 
for  17  years,  a  newspaperman 
for  35  years — retired. 

John  F.  McDonough,  day  *  ♦  ♦ 

news  editor  of  UPI,  Boston  —  Frank  AIasquelette  —  from 
named  Connecticut  news  man-  assistant  city  editor  to  night 
ager  at  Hartford,  replacing  managing  editor  of  the  Houston 
William  J.  Hefffkle.  who  re-  (Tex.)  PoKt.  C.  W.  Skipper — 
.signed  to  enter  public  relations  from  suburban  desk  to  city  desk, 
field.  ♦  *  * 

*  *  *  Kay  Gaston  —  inomoted  to 

Cy  Rice,  political  writer  for  women’s  editor  of  the  Hoxiaton 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  (Tex.)  /’o.st  with  May  Del 
a  newsman  for  43  years  —  re-  Flagg  becoming  director  of 
tired.  women’s  activities. 


Donald  R.  Dent,  telegraph  Jack  Shepherd — from  assist- 
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ant  editor  to  a  senior  tnlitor  of 
Look  magazine.  He  liegan  work¬ 
ing  in  the  promotion  department 
three  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Chap.man,  who  has  been 
on  the  editorial  research  staff 
for  two  years — now  an  assistant 
editor  on  Look. 

»  *  * 

Harry  Furnisses,  boating  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Provinee — appointed  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  for  the  Canadian 
Government  income  tax  depart¬ 
ment  at  Ottawa. 

*  *  * 

Paddy  Sherman,  chief  politi¬ 
cal  writer — named  €>ditor  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province.  He 
has  l)een  a  member  of  the 
jiajier’s  staff  since  1952. 

*  *  * 

Rex  L.  Riley  Jr. — from  Sun- 
net  magazine  to  the  Detroit  sales 
staff  of  Parade  magazine. 

*  *  « 

Harold  Eidlin,  a  former 
VV’ashington  reporter  for  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  and 
Voice  of  America  writer — now 
information  officer  for  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Development  of  the  De- 
liartment  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

*  *  * 

Albert  E.  (.'raib — from  the 
Waltham  (Mass.)  Newn-Tribune 
mechanical  department  staff  to 
the  Manhua  (N.  H.)  Tclef/raph 
as  production  manager. 

♦  *  * 

John  K.  Cooley,  special  cor¬ 
respondent  in  North  Africa  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor — 
reassigned  as  regular  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Mideast,  based 
at  Cairo. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ji.M  Ai’i-at — named  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  few  (Wis.)  Post- 
C rescent,  succeeding  Jay  Jos- 
LYN,  who  is  now  drama  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Wayne  Patrick  Home 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Wayne  T.  Patrick,  who  .studied 
journalism  at  lx)th  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina  and  at 
Michigan  State,  and  who  first 
moved  to  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  in  1947 
when  his  family  jiurchased  Her¬ 
ald  Publishing  Co.  there,  has 
finished  a  .stint  of  employment 
with  the  Worrell  group  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn.  and 
Princeton,  W.  Va.,  and  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Rock  Hill 
Herald  as  assistant  to  Publisher 
Wayne  C.  Sellers  and  Company 
President  Talbot  Patrick.  In¬ 
itially,  while  Charles  A.  Reese 
Jr.  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  a  hospital,  Wayne  is 
working  in  display  advertising 
under  .4ssistant  Advertising 
.Manager  Larry  Sicilian©. 

«  * 

Bill  Bogart — from  managing 
(*ditor  (since  1955)  to  editor  of 
the  Lufkin  (Tex.)  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  W.  R.  Beau- 
.MIER. 

*  *  « 

John  H.  Hutchinson  Jr. — 
from  Post  Publishing  Co.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  to  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Largo  (Fla.) 
Sentinel. 


In  this 
midwest 
two-state  area, 


Only  Chicago 
is  larger  than 
Quad-Cities 

Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Argus  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 


QUAD  CITKS  LAII6CST  COMOINCO  DAtlY  CIRCULATION 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

ond 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 

REPRESENTED  IT  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 
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Editor  and  But^iness 
Manager  Appointed 

La  Salle,  111. 

Herb  Hames  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor-in-chief  and  Lou 
Lesniak  to  business  manager  of 
the  La  Salle  News-Tribune. 


Mr.  Hames.  43,  has  been  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  since  March,  1958. 
As  well  as  continuing  to  perform 
his  editorial  duties  he  will  as¬ 
sume  some  of  the  functions  of 
Peter  Miller,  News-Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Lesniak,  39,  has  been  with 
the  paper's  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  since  1948.  He  was  named 
ad  dire<-tor  in  1980. 

Mr.  Miller  said  Lesniak  will 
also  be  involved  with  revenue- 
ielate<l  matters  and  promotions 
affecting  the  News-Tribune. 

«  *  * 

L.  Jay  Smith — from  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  Times  and  West  Vir- 
ninian  to  advertising  manager 
of  the  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Mes¬ 
senger. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  W’ilcox  —  from 
display  advertising  staff  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Fair¬ 
mont  (W.  V'a.)  Times  and  HV.sf 
Virginian. 

*  «  * 

Patrick  Owens,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Little  Rock  .Arkansas 
Gazette — to  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  as  labor  writer,  re¬ 
placing  Robert  Hoyt,  who 
moves  to  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Company  at  Toronto. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Kleene,  business-indus¬ 
try  writer — named  an  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press.  Roger 
Simpson  —  from  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Los  Angeles,  to  busi¬ 
ness  page  staff. 

*  *  ♦ 

Paul  C.arter,  advertising  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle,  has 
been  appointed  national  account 
sales  manager  for  the  two  pub¬ 
lications,  succeeding  Norman 
Scott,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he 
will  represent  the  five  North¬ 
west  Farm  Publications. 

•  «  * 

Lance  Gilmore,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  as  a 


special  writer  of  centennial  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  obser\’ance  con¬ 
tinuing  through  1966. 

*  ♦  4t 

.Malcolm  Higgins,  owner  of 
the  weekly  Humboldt  (Kan.) 
I'nion — named  wire  editor  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal. 

4t  «  * 

lUCK  Ro.setta,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune — to  editorial 
staff  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Capital-JoH  raid. 

*  *  * 

Karl  Ga.ston,  news  editor  of 
the  rSelleville  (Kan.)  Telescope 
for  10  years — named  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Ells¬ 
worth.  (Kan.)  Reporter,  suc¬ 
ceeding  CiiiH'K  Barnes — named 
jniblisher  of  the  Audubon 
( Iowa )  News- A dvoeate. 

«  «  * 

Kenneth  John.son,  memher 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Topeka 
(  Kan.)  ('apital-Joumal — named 
)>ublications  director  of  the 
Kansas  .4ssociati«)n  of  School 
Boards. 

*  «  * 

Dave  C(»tten,  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Winfield 
( Kan. )  Courier,  for  three  years 
— nam«*d  city  editor;  Gene  Mor¬ 
ris,  former  news  editor  of  the 
MrCook  (Neb.)  Gazette — named 
wire  editor  of  the  Courier. 

*  «  * 

Leo  D.  Martin,  a  30-year 
veteran  with  newspapers  in 
.4rkan.sas,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  Connecticut — 
named  news  wlitor  of  the  Pratt 
(Kan.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

James  Fugate,  a  free-lanc<‘ 
fiction  writer  in  New  York  City 
for  nine  year.s — named  area  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Great  Bend  (Kan.) 
Tribune  and  the  IPc-stcm  Kansas 
Pre.ss,  also  of  Great  Bend. 

*  *  * 

James  R.  Redmond  —  ap- 
Dointe<l  general  manager.  West 
Virginia  Press  .Association. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  B.  Coltin,  a  former 
Loeb  newspaper  general  man¬ 
ager  and  managing  editor — ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  employe  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Bates  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  in  Lewiston,  Me. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Fillion,  sports  editor 
of  the  Valley  News  in  West 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  lieen  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Ross  Aldrich  as  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press.  Aldrich  re¬ 
signed  the  post  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  State 
College. 

*  * 

Verne  C. 'Thornton  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin — promoted  to 
newly-created  post  of  assistant 
news  co-ordinator. 


Boston  Globe  Semis 
Teams  to  Wasliiii|^oii 

Boston 

The  Boston  Ghdpe  has  estab- 
li.shed  a  two-man  bureau  in 
Washington.  The  staff  will  be 
political  writers  James  S.  Doyle, 


30,  and  Martin  F.  Nolan,  28, 
who  will  make  their  headquar¬ 
ters  at  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
N.W.  Both  men  most  recently 
covered  Mas.sachusetts  politics 
and  th(i  State  House.  Both  are 
graduates  of  Boston  College. 

Mr.  Doyle,  who  gi-aduated 
from  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Jouinalism,  was  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  last 
year. 

Wilfrid  C.  Rodgers,  former 
Glolx*  Washington  coirespond- 
ent,  has  returned  to  Boston  as 
chief  of  the  GlotM!’.s  .state  house 
staff. 

*  m  * 

Su.sAN  Jane  Tonery,  on 
women’s  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  since  March,  1962 — 
jiromoted  to  assistant  women’s 
editor. 

*  *  « 

John  F.  O’Brie.n,  formc-r 
Hartford,  (’onn.,  bureau  man- 
ag(‘r.  United  Press  International 
— named  executive  director, 
Connecticut  Petroleum  Council. 

*  *  * 

Ste\e  Goddard,  city  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — to 
City  Hall  nqiorter,  succeeding 
Peter  Miliu.s,  resigned  to  join 
city  staff,  Washington  Post. 

♦  « 

Don  CiJiRKiN — resigne<l  from 
s|)orts  staff,  Hartford  Times, 
after  10  years  association,  to 
liecome  English  instructor  at 
Central  Connecticut  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  *  * 

Ji.M  Church,  joui  nalism  grad¬ 
uate  of  Fresno  State  College  and 
a  winner  of  a  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  scholarship — to  the  AP  staff 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  after  army 


Francis  H.  Geisenhoee,  for¬ 
mer  research  director  for  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press — named  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  State  De- 
jiartment  of  Business  Develop¬ 
ment. 

*  «  * 

Mary  Ellen  Gale  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  reporter  on  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 
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Howard  Barinli  Dies; 
CdaHsifitMl  Expert 

Howard  Parish,  73,  former 
newsjiaiier  e.xccutive  and  adver¬ 
tising  syndicate  owner  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Aug.  31  on  a  golf 
course  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

.Mr.  Parish  had  served  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Binning- 
ham  Post,  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  .sales  direi-tor  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and  as 
sales  director  of  the  Washington 
Times  Herald. 

At  one  time  he  was  in  the  real 
e.state  business  and  was  (iresi- 
dent  of  tbe  Birmingham  Real 
histate  Board. 

With  Loyal  Phillijis  he 
founded  the  Parish-Phillips 
Classified  Advertising  Service, 
which  was  subsequently  .sold  to 
W.  R.  Golding. 

if.  * 

Herbert  T.  Hare,  69,  a  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  PubUe 
Ledger  reporter  and  later  in  the 
advertising  business;  Sept.  1. 

«  *  « 

Frederick  H.  .Moore,  52,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  StcubenvilU 
(().)  HeraUl-Star;  Sejit.  6. 

4:  If:  ♦ 

Henry  S.  .MiissBit,  75,  retired 
public  relations  man  and  once  a 
reporter  on  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  North  .American., 
Sept.  5. 

«  «  « 

Eliot  Cushing,  61,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle;  Sept.  9. 

*  *  * 

Timothy  A.  McInernf.y,  63, 
a  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post;  ))ublic  relations 
counsellor;  Sept.  lU. 

i|c  * 

Dick  Strite,  6(»,  sports  editor 
of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard  since  1937;  Sept.  5. 


JACK  SCOTT  has  been  named  as- 
sistent  publisher  of  the  Port 
Arthur  (Texas)  News.  Joining  the 
News  in  1953  as  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  he  became  adver¬ 
tising  director  in  1956.  Publisher 
John  R.  Sadler  said  that  Mr.  Scott 
would  continue  to  direct  the  ad 
departments  of  the  newspaper. 
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Court  Lifts 
City  Ban  on 
Free  Paper 

WlIITTIKR,  Calif. 

“l.iiterty  of  c‘irculatin>f  is  as 
essential  to  fr(“»*(l(>in  of  expres¬ 
sion  as  liberty  of  publishing.” 

,4ttoineys  for  Review  Pub- 
lishiiift  ('o.  eited  that  opinion 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  (liKIO)  in  success¬ 
fully  petitioniiifT  for  a  jierma- 
nent  injunction  uKuinst  a  City 
of  l.a  Habra  oi<linanc<‘  which  re¬ 
stricted  distribution  of  its 
weekly  Lii  Habra  Ilcvictv. 

Tile  injunction  was  granted 
by  JudKe  H.  .M.  Croonkshank,  of 
the  Superior  Court  in  Santa  Ana 
after  city  and  newspaper  rep- 
re.sentatives  worked  out  details 
of  a  settlement  her«'. 

The  settlement  came  after  a 
]»reliminary  injunction  bad  lK*en 
issued  by  .ludRe  Steiihen  K. 
Tamura  of  the  Superior  Court 
■May  21)  of  last  year  over  the 
city’s  objection. 

La  Habra  Review  bepan  pub¬ 
lication  in  June,  llXiO,  supplying 
the  community  with  local  news 
and  advertisiiiK,  but  limited 
under  the  restrictin^j  terms  of 
the  ll).")?  ordinance  to  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  r>,800.  The  newspaper 
now'  has  a  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  15,000,  jiart  of  which  is 
paid. 

In  .seeking  the  injunction,  the 
newspaper’s  contention  was  that 
the  ordinance  arbitrarily  dis¬ 
criminated  against  The  Rcwiew 
and  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
Review’s  competition  w’as  not 
affected  by  the  ordinance. 

Under  terms  of  the  ordinance, 
before  the  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  was  granted,  the  Review’s 
distributors,  who  are  young 
Iwys  in  the  community,  would 
have  been  subject  to  arre.st,  a 
fine  of  $.‘100  and  jail  .sentence  of 
three  months. 

One  of  the  newspaper’s  dis¬ 
trict  circulation  managers  was 
arrest chI  and  spent  the  night  in 
jail  for  violating  the  ordinance. 

The  ordinance  decreed  that 
La  Habra  Review'  w'as  not  en¬ 
titled  to  be  descrilied  as  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  hence  could  not  be 
circulated  fn-ely  in  the  city  be¬ 
cause  it  fell  under  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  “handbills”  on  the  basis 
of  advertising-news  ratio  and 
lack  of  a  paid  circulation  list  at 
the  time. 

fkiiiinioii  I’ruclice 

The  Review',  however,  pointed 
out  in  its  request  for  the  injunc¬ 
tion  “It  is  common  practice  in 
the  newspaper  field  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  newspaper  to  a 
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local  area  to  distribute  such  | 
new'spapers  without  cost  to  the 
residents  until  such  time  as  they 
bav'e  had  an  opportunity  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the 
contents  of  such  newspaper,  and 
then  thereafter  to  endc-avor  to 
obtain  i)aid  subscribers.” 

La  Habra  Rev'iew  bas  built  up 
ov'er  the  years  a  paid  circulation 
numl)ering  in  the  hundreds. 

The  new'spaper  also  pointed 
out  that  the  ordinance’s  require¬ 
ment  that  the  Rev'iewr  obtain  the 
w'ritten  consent  of  residents  who 
wished  to  receiv'e  the  newspaper 
was  violating  the  rights  of  those 
many  i-esidents  who  had  given 
oral  permission. 

The  new'spaper’s  request  to 
the  court  .said  that  there  had 
bwn  no  complaints  from  resi¬ 
dents  against  the  new.spaper  it- 
.self  and  many  lesidents  had  | 
comi)limented  the  introduction  of 
the  relatively  new'  newspaper. 

The  Review  also  iminted  out 
that  under  terms  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  its  competition  did  not 
have  to  show'  i)aid  subscribers 
lists,  which  the  city  w'as  rcniuir- 
ing  of  the  Review'. 

• 

Stories  Tragedies 
("apt lire  Top  Prizes 

Sc.\RBOROUGii,  Maine 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  lial- 
htin’s  .John  Hanlon  won  first 
prize  in  the  18th  annual  writ¬ 
ing  conte.st  of  the  New  England 
Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 

His  human  interest  story 
about  the  emotional  impact 
upon  a  lK)y  who  accidentally 
kilh-d  another  player  in  a  Little 
League  baseball  game  was 
judged  l)est  entry  in  new'spapers 
of  more  than  40,000  circulation 
in  the  single  new’s  category. 

In  the  same  category  for 
newspapers  under  40,000  circu¬ 
lation  Joseph  Jamele  of  the 
Barre-Moyilpelier  (Vt.)  Times^- 
Arpuif  w'on  fir.st  prize  for  his 
.story  about  a  dog  w'hich,  after 
l)eing  sadistically  abused,  came 
home  to  die. 

Other  top  winners  included 
Maxwell  L.  Weisenthal  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Preas  Herald, 
and  Scott  Blakey  of  the  Concord 
(N.  H.)  Monitor. 

• 

Heiikiii  Taken  Job 
Ill  Pentagon  Office 

Washington 

Daniel  Z.  Henkin,  a  former 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  is  leaving  the  position 
of  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Armed  Force  ft  to  be  director  of 
operations  in  the  Pentagon’s 
Public  Affairs  office. 

Mr.  Henkin  will  be  No.  3  man 
in  the  office,  after  Arthur  Syl¬ 
vester,  Assi.stant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  and  , 
Phil  G.  Goulding,  his  deputy.  I 
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Marie  Torre  Recalls 
Historic  Jail  Term 

Bv  Rav  ErHiii 


DON’T  QUOTE  ME.  By  Marie  Torre. 

IXmbleday.  2ri4  $4.50. 

Marie  Torre,  then  a  tv-radio 
columnist  for  the  Ne7v  Yurh 
Herald  Trihunc,  attained  (or 
had  inflicted  upon  her)  a  bit  of 
modem  martyrdom  when  she 
served  a  10-day  sentence  in  jail 
rather  than  reveal  to  a  court  the 
source  of  a  news  item  she  wrote 
(Jan.  10,  1057)  alxmt  Judy  Gar¬ 
land’s  tmubles  with  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System. 

Courageous  .''land 

Her  courageous  defense  of  the 
principle  that  a  reporter  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  divulge  the 
source  of  news  eame<l  her  the 
somewhat  melodramatic  desig¬ 
nation  of  “Joan  of  Arc  of  her 
profession”  from  the  judge  who 
sent  her  to  the  Hudson  County 
(N.  J.)  Jail  for  contempt  of 
court  after  a  Court  of  Appeals 
had  upheld  the  sentence  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
had  refused  to  review  it. 

On  these  bare  l)ones.  Miss 
Torre  recreates  the  whole  liv¬ 
ing,  dramatic  .stor>’.  She  was 
in  a  frenzy  at  deadline  without 
a  lead  to  her  column  w’hen  her 
husband,  Hal  Frietlman,  a  tele¬ 
vision  producer,  called  her  and 
hapjjened  to  mention  rumors  of 
a  controversy  l)etween  the  star 
and  CBS.  She  telephoned  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany  and  he  told  her  about  the 
incident  with  the  understanding 
it  was  not  to  be  attributed  to 
him.  When  the  item  ran.  Miss 
Garland  sued  CBS  (there  was 
later  a  counter-suit  and  both 
ultimately  were  dropped)  and 
the  court  ordered  Miss  Torre  to 
name  her  source. 

(“In  this  way,  on  this  seem¬ 
ingly  typical  day  on  the  job,  be¬ 
gan  a  story  that  led  to  one  of 
the  great  controversies  of  news- 
))aperdom,  a  story  that  received 
worldwide  attention  and  re¬ 
sulted  in,  for  me.  ten  days  in 
jail.  As  I  look  back  on  the  inci¬ 
dent,  I  mar\’el  at  the  workaday 
manner  in  w’hich  start  the  big 
events  in  our  lives,  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad.”) 

Told  .\n  Editor 

Miss  Torre  writes  that  she 
never  did  reveal  the  CBS  man’s 
name,  except  to  her  husband  and 
one  editor  at  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  She  highly  praises  the  sup¬ 
port  given  her  by  Ogden  R. 
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Reid,  then  publisher  of  the  Trib, 
and  now  a  Congressman,  in  go¬ 
ing  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  defense  of  a  journal¬ 
istic  principle.  She  felt  that  if 
anything  happened  to  her  the 
newspaper  was  entitled  to  the 
man’s  name  and  also  to  know 
she  really  had  a  source.  With¬ 
out  her  knowle<lge,  the  editor  to 
whom  she  gave  the  name  went 
to  the  man  just  l)efoi'e  her  im¬ 
prisonment  and  personally  a))- 
pealed  to  him  to  come  forward 
and  save  her  from  awful  suf¬ 
fering  at  l>eing  taken  from  her 
two  small  children.  She  rejjorts 
the  man  denitnl  knowing  any¬ 
thing  and  writes  that  he  was 
among  other  CBS  officials  who 
signed  statements  foi’  the  com¬ 
pany  denying  they  had  given 
Miss  Torre  the  news  item. 

“I  was  to  find  out  that,  while 
many  of  us  who  toil  in  the 
chronicling  of  current  history 
had  come  to  accept  the  inviola¬ 
bility  of  news  sources  as  an  es¬ 
sential  principle  of  fieedom  of 
the  press,  as  guaranteed  in  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
.stitution,  the  truth  is  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  recognize  any  such 
privilege.” 

Di  ssenling  Voices 

Most  of  the  press  strongly 
supported  Miss  Torre’s  stand  on 
principle,  but  some  dissident 
voices  felt  this  was  not  a  good 
test  because  the  story  involved 
what  they  considered  an  incon¬ 
sequential  ruckus  between  an 
actress  and  a  broadcast  company 
about  an  entertainment.  Miss 
Torre  was  particularly  piqued 
by  adv’erse  comments  by  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist 
Jim  Bishop. 

The  incarceration  of  Marie 
Torre,  at  great  mental  and 
physical  suffering  to  her, 
spurred  action  on  news-source 
legislation.  Nine  such  bills  were 
introduced  in  state  legislatures 
and  one  in  Congress. 

Tv  Fraud» 

While  newspapermen  are  in¬ 
terested  primarily,  of  course,  in 
the  first  half  of  her  Iwok  deal¬ 
ing  with  her  espousal  of  a  high 
principle  of  journalism.  Miss 
Torre  devotes  at  least  half  of 
her  autobiographical  account  to 
television,  its  critics,  its  medioc¬ 
rity,  network  shortsightedness 
and  sponsor  interference.  Since 


1962,  she  has  been  a  newscaster 
at  Westinghouse  station  KDKA- 
tv  in  Pittsburgh.  She  exposes  in 
all  their  ugliness  the  earlier  quiz 
show  frauds  (she  participated 
in  some  on  tv’s  claim  that  all 
was  fair  in  i)ioviding  entertain¬ 
ment)  and  also  the  downright 
fraud  practiced  in  commercials, 
the  so-called  “weasels”  in  which 
legally  acceptable  teims  shroud 
the  truth,  and  the  downright 
phoniness  of  some  commeicials’ 
l)hotos.  (Ground-uj)  chicken 
Iwnes  and  Grade-A  beef  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  dog  food  to  get 
traine<l  dogs  to  eat  it  eagerly; 
dirt  is  ground  into  one  side  of 
the  head  of  a  model  to  make 
half  her  hair  coar.se  and  rough 
on  the  claim  it  was  not  given 
the  magic  shamjioo  and  so  on 
and  on  and  on). 

(“The  airwaves  are  i)ublic 
projjeity,  and  every  licensee  is 
ie<iuiied  to  do  something  .  .  . 
something  good  .  .  .  for  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Thus,  it  behooves  the  broad¬ 
caster  to  api)roach  his  jirogram 
schedule  with  a  little  more  con- 
.science  and  a  little  less  com¬ 
mercialism,  by  looking  to  the 
viewer  not  as  a  slob  who’ll  never 
learn  anything  but  as  one  capa¬ 
ble  of  growth,  however  slow¬ 
ly.”) 

For  all  her  criticism  of  tele¬ 
vision,  Miss  Torre  loves  her 
l)resent  work  in  it  and  finds  it 
much  moie  rewarding  than 
newspaper  work  in  several 
ways : 

Heller  Pay 

“As  one  who  can  make  the 
comparison  between  newspapers 
and  television,  the  latter  is  much 
more  rewarding.  It  generates 
more  excitement,  offers  better 
pay  and  fortifies  the  ego.  After 
years  of  writing  a  newspaper 
column  in  which  my  picture  ap¬ 
peared,  I  could  travel  in  sub¬ 
ways  and  buses  with  complete 
anonymity.  After  a  few  months 
of  Pittsburgh  television,  I  was 
recognized,  pointed  to,  whis- 
peied  about  and  asked  for  my 
autograph.  Perhaps  the  ego¬ 
building  attention  from  fans 
helps  mold  new.scasters  into 
vivid  personalities.” 

Indeed,  Miss  Torre’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  her  present  newscast¬ 
ing,  which  has  taken  her  to  the 
White  House  and  which  has  per¬ 
mitted  her  to  catch  President 
Johnson  with  a  microphone  on 
the  run  in  Pittsburgh  is  .so  great 
she  ends  many  .sentences  in  that 
chapter  —  even  one  that  asks  a 
question  —  with  exclamation 
points  in  the  Tom  Wolfe  style. 

High  .School  JournalisI 

It’s  always  interesting  to 
learn  how  news  people  became 
such  in  the  first  place.  When 
Marie  turned  16,  it  was  policy 
at  Brooklyn’s  Lafayette  High 


School  to  place  .students  with 
averages  in  English  of  85  or 
more  in  journalism  classe.s  and 
to  her  distress  she  was 
“trapi)ed.”  Soon  she  was  in- 
spirefl  by  the  teacher.  Dr.  .\n- 
ton  B.  Serota,  and  went  outside 
of  the  school  to  interview  es¬ 
tablished  newsmen  —  the  late 
Meyer  Berger  of  the  Xi’w  York 
Timex,  Jimmy  Powers  of  the 
Xew  York  Daily  \ewx,  Barrett 
McGurn  of  the  Xew  York  Her¬ 
ald  Trihaue  —  for  the  Lafayette 
Xewx.  She  continued  her  jour¬ 
nalism  studies  at  New  York 
University. 

She  got  a  job  as  cojjygirl  on 
the  Xeiv  York  U’orld-Teleyrnm 
by  getting  an  inter\’iew  with 
Lee  B.  Wood,  then  executive 
enlitor  and  now  jiresident  of  the 
paper,  on  the  preten.se  she  was 
an  interviewer  from  “Who’s 
Who  in  America.”  She  went  on 
from  that  job  to  l)ecome  .secre¬ 
tary  to  the  late  B.  O.  McAnney, 
managing  editor,  and  then  to 
amusements  editor,  a  job  which 
gave  her  such  eye-openers  as 
Marilyn  Monroe  in  an  inter¬ 
view  while  entirely  nude,  a  male 
star  scaritig  the  wits  out  of 
her  by  letting  his  i)et  raccoon 
leap  from  hiding  onto  her,  and 
an  ojjera  tenor  making  i)asses 
at  her  while  his  wife  was  in 
an  adjoining  room.  She  reports: 

“It  is  time  that  one  meets 
‘such  interesting  jieople’  in  the 
newspaper  dodge.  It  is  also  true 
that  one  meets  such  interesting 
oddballs  through  the  drama  de- 
partment  of  any  newspaper. 
While  the  general  assignment 
reporter  applies  his  questioning 
skill  to  criminals,  politicians, 
beauty  contest  winners,  and  men 
who  bite  dogs,  the  entertain¬ 
ment  reporter  covers  an  ex¬ 
clusive  beat  in  which  almost 
every  inhabitant  has  a  press 
agent,  a  divorce  record,  a  pro¬ 
tracted  ego,  and  a  license  to  la 
dolce  vita.” 

It  is  la  dolce  vita  to  read 
Marie  Torre’s  romantic  remi¬ 
niscences  of  la  dolce  vita  in 
newspapering  and  broadcasting. 
*  ♦  • 

The  fourth  annual  edition  of 
“Electronic  News  Financial 
Fact  Book  &  Directory’”  (.397 
))ages.  $35),  containing  all  the 
latest  available  financial  and 
corporate  infonnation  on  672 
publicly-ow’ned  organizations  in 
the  electronics  industry,  has 
been  published  by  the  Book  Di¬ 
vision  of  Fairchild  Publications. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Two  definitive  books  on  propa¬ 
ganda  have  been  published  by 
Public  Affairs  Press  (419  New 
Jersey  Ave.,  S.E.,  Washington 
3.  D.C.).  They  are  “Propaganda 
and  the  Cold  War”  (Edited  by 
John  Boardman  Whitton.  119 

pages.  $3.50)  and  “Propaganda 
Comes  of  Age”  (By  Michael 

Choukas.  299  pages.  $5). 
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^  1 1  ^  Botuhsm  Vicfim  m  Iron  Lung 


(Denver  Post) 


Rare  Serum  Flown  West 
to  Save  Poisoned  Family 


(Topeka  State  Journal) 


Botulism  Tied  To  Home-Canned  Food 


(Oregon  Journal) 


Botulinus  is  a  toxin  so  lethal  that  a  millionth  of  a  gram 
can  kill  a  man.  One  glassful  could  destroy  the  human  race. 
Fortunately,  botulism  poisoning  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

In  most  cases,  outbreaks  have  been  traced  to  improper 
home  canning.  Less  frequently,  faulty  processing  of  com¬ 
mercial  food  products  has  proven  to  be  the  source. 

No  matter  what  the  source,  immediate  action  must  be 
taken  whenever  the  deadly  Bacillus  botulinum  strikes. 

The  only  known  treatment  for  serious  cases  is  iron- 
lung  therapy  plus  administration  of  a  rare  and  expensive 
anti-toxin  serum.  The  sole  producer  of  a  serum  in  this 
country  is  Lederle  Laboratories,  which  maintains  fresh 
supplies  in  strategic  locations  on  a  24-hour-alert  basis. 


A  botulism  outbreak  calls  for  extraordinary,  crash-basis 
teamwork.  TTie  team  comprises  doctors,  pharmacists, 
hospital  aides,  Lederle  officials,  and— whenever  needed— 
jet  pilots  and  crewmen  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

In  the  past  decade,  dozens  of  lives  have  been  saved  by 
this  kind  of  teamwork.  But  there  is  also  a  preventive 
aspect  of  botulism,  and  here  the  information  media,  espe¬ 
cially  the  press,  play  the  key  roie.  Editorials  and  feature 
stories  continue  to  dramatize  the  potential  danger  in 
faulty  home  canning,  while  newspapers  take  the  lead  in 
spreading  the  alarm  whenever  a  perilous  commercial 
shipment  turns  up  —  and  the  number  of  further  lives  saved 
is  incalculable. 


The  Press  and  Medical  Science . . .  Working  for  Community  Health. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY,  Pearl  River.  New  York 
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The  Polaroid  Back 
Put  to  a  Fair  Test 


By  Rii'k  Fri*Mlman 

Early  this  year,  Rol)ert  H. 
O’Connell,  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canada  Dry  Cori)or- 
ation,  ha«l  a  photo  problem. 

Canada  Dry  ha<l  an  exhibit 
in  the  Better  Living  Center  of 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  and 
wanted  to  send  jnctures  of 
visitors  to  hometown  newspa¬ 
pers,  mainly  weeklies. 

The  operation  had  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable  in  cost,  simple  to  ex- 
ecutts  an<l  had  to  last  through 
the  -season.  The  exhibit  would 
be  open  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
seven  days  a  week  and  staffed 
with  .seven  good-looking  host¬ 
esses  who  answere<l  questions, 
gave  away  small  mementos  and 
disj)ensed  company  soft  drinks. 

The.se  girls,  only  one  of  whom 
had  any  previous  photographic 
training,  would  have  to  sci'een 
visitors  geographically  for  jnc- 
ture  subjects,  pose  the  pictures, 
take  the  pictures,  and  get  the 
caption  information  correctly. 

Some  7.500  people  passed 
through  the  exhibit  each  day. 

Mr.  O’Connell  said  the  com- 
l)any  had  rejected  the  idea  of 
using  a  camera  with  sheet  film 
because  of  the  cost  and  the 
complexity  of  coordinating 
negative,  print  and  caption 
through  a  mass  picture-taking, 
darkroom  and  mailing  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Polaroid  camera  with 
standard  Polaroid  film  had  also 
been  reje<‘ted  because  of  the 
small  2-H  x  :D'4  print.  This  size, 
he  claimed,  had  low  newspaper 
acceptance  value. 

Developing  Fuelur 

He  settled  on  a  press  camera 
with  a  Polaroid  back.  This  gave 
a  X  4>'2  print  and  eliminated 
the  developing  factor.  Canada 
Dry  purchased  a  Crown  Graphic 
with  a  Schneider  Xenar  F4.7, 
135  mm.  lens;  three  Polaroid 
^.500  backs;  and  a  Husky  IV 
tripod  and  head.  The  total  cost 
was  $4(11.40. 

Materials  —  envelope,  card¬ 
board,  stiffener,  'postage  and 
film  —  was  to  average  out  to 
about  57  cents  per  release.  Only 
the  tyjje  57  Polaioid  fihn  i)acks 
with  an  ASA  of  3,000  were  used 
so  as  to  shoot  natural  light  pic¬ 
tures  and  avoid  flash. 

Mr.  O’Connell  now  rep<>rts 
the  set-up  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions  in  performance  and  place¬ 
ment  of  pictures.  The  company 
shot  between  25  and  40  pictures 
a  day  and  up  to  Lalx)i-  Day, 
1,800  had  been  mailed. 


Some  1,200  of  these  had  ap- 
peaix**!  in  |)rint.  He  figured  that 
by  the  end  of  Octt»l)er  a  .sea- 
•son’s  total  of  3,000  pictui’es  will 
have  been  sent  out  and  2,100  of 
these  will  be  u.sed  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Geographic  Placciiienl 

He  .said  that  raturns  had  al¬ 
ready  come  in  from  just  about 
eveiy  state  in  the  nation,  in¬ 
cluding  .Alaska,  and  from  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

In  almost  each  ca.se  of  i)lace- 
ment,  the  Canada  Dry  exhibit 
was  mentioned  in  the  caption. 
The  percentage  of  captions 
mentioning  the  new  company 
soft  drink,  ir/nA',  which  the 
photo  subjects  were  holding, 
was  almo.st  as  good. 

In  addition  to  raceiving  tear- 
sheets  from  its  clipping  sendee, 
Canada  Dry  suneyed  200  news¬ 
papers  that  had  raceived  i)ic- 
tui-es.  The  company  explained 
how  the  pictures  weie  taken  and 
asked  for  comments.  Sixty-eight 
percent  said  they  used  the  pic- 
turas  and  hera  were  some  of 
their  rei)lies: 

“We’re  glad  to  use  mateiial 
such  as  this  from  time  to  time 
pertaining  to  area  residents. 
Size  was  ideal  as  we  use  a 
PhotoLathe  and  can’t  enlarge  or 
reduce.  Normal  Polaroids  are  of 


little  value  as  they  are  too 
small.  \  national  acl  from  you 
big  fellows  would  be  ai)preciated 
once-in-a-while  by  we  suburban 
weeklies.  We  get  pi-etty  clo.se 
readership.’’ 

“Glossy  i-ei)roduced  O.K.  We 
u.se  Scan-.A-graver  system  for 
such  halftones.’’ 

“We  re-photographed  your 
picture,  got  a  new  negative,  and 
then  made  a  new  120-line 
.screened  print  for  use  with  our 
olf.set  pre.s.ses.  This  is  our  stan¬ 
dard  procedure  when  we  receive 
a  photo  and  do  not  have  an 
original  negative.  There  was 
some  loss  of  (juality  in  our  re¬ 
photographing  your  lu'int  and 
an  additional  loss  when  we  did 
the  olf.set  screening  in  the  dark- 
1‘oom.  The  results,  however, 
were  still  presentable.  The  one 
you  sent  us  was  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  The  u.se  of  available  light¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  advisable,  if 
po.ssible,  under  most  circum- 
.stances.’’ 

“The  photographic  techniejue 
employed  was  goo<l  enough  for 
good  ^production  in  a  news- 
j)aper  such  as  ours.  But  we  did 
not  use  the  pictures  because  if 
we  used  one  of  such  type  we’d 
be  obliged  to  use  hundreds. 
There  just  isn’t  room  in  our 
newspaper  for  such  matter  as 
worthy  as  it  is  in  some  respects. 
What  we  did  was  to  remail  the 
pictures  to  the  subjects  as  they 
might  want  to  have  them  as  a 
keepsake  of  their  visit  to  the 
Fair.  So,  the  jmblic  relations 
aspect  isn’t  altogether  lost.” 

“.Just  as  I  was  about  to  close 
up  the  first  page  of  our  women’s 
section,  someone  rushed  in  and 


Arlene  Kieta,  right,  head  hostess  at  the  Canada  Dry  exhibit;  Hostesses 
Jean  Flood,  left,  and  Terri  Chase  view  camera  with  the  Polaroid  back. 


asked  if  I  could  find  a  spot  for 
the  picture  you  sent  us.  Sorry 
its  jrlacement  wasn’t  better  but 
1  think  it  holds  its  own  in  spite 
of  being  boxed  in  by  a<ls,  which 
irroves  the  print  was  clear  and 
made  a  good  engraving.  On 
newsprint,  that’s  a  major  ac¬ 
complishment  with  any  kind  of 
cameia.  Many  small  weeklies 
must  farm  out  irictures  (we 
have  our  own  engraving  depart¬ 
ment)  and  that  means  pi.\  must 
be  stand-outs  to  attract  the 
small  weekly  i)ublisher.  .As  for 
the  possibilities,  they  are  in¬ 
finite  if  you  will  remembei-  that 
we,  in  common  with  most  edi¬ 
tors,  want  |)ix  that  show  actions. 
If  you  snaji  folks  from  our  area, 
.send  them  along.  We’ll  use  them 
if  at  all  i)ossible.” 

“Your  interest  in  (noviding 
us  with  this  touch  of  local  cov¬ 
erage  is  much  ai)|)ieciated  and 
maybe  you  can  find  .some  way 
to  continue  to  submit  items  of 
this  nature.  Considering  all 
three  releases  we  used  from  a 
photographic  standpoint,  re¬ 
membering  the  conditions  under.; 
which  the  shots  were  made,  L 
am  satisfied  that  you  came  ups 
with  highly  acce|)table  prints.”  ; 


liisirucliiig  (be  Girls 


A  UPI  commercial  photog^ 
rapher  at  the  Fair  gave  Miss^ 
.Arlene  Kieta,  head  hostess  at 
the  Canada  Dry  exhibit,  in.struc-' 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  press:, 
camera  and  the  Polaroid  equips 
ment.  The  only  one  of  the  seveni! 
hostesses  who  had  any  previous!' 
(rhoto  experience.  Miss  Kieta^ 
had  worked  in  Time  magazine(| 
exhibits.  ! 


Canada  Dry  then  brought  in 
Clifford  Pareis,  a  photographer 
who  used  a  similar  set-up  for 
studio  light  testing.  He  trained 
Miss  Kieta  in  detail  on  the  use 
of  the  camera  and  Polaroid 
back.  Miss  Kieta,  in  turn,  in¬ 
structed  the  other  girls. 

Finally,  Walter  T.  Pettway,  a 
Polaroid  technical  representa¬ 
tive,  and  Philip  G.  Meyers,  man¬ 
ager  of  technical  representa¬ 
tives  for  Polaroid,  showed  Miss 
Kieta  and  her  staff  additional 
fine  ])oints  on  equipment. 

Mr.  O’Connell  put  together  a 
manual  for  the  girls  and  it  cov¬ 
ered  everything  from  screening 
subjects  to  posing  them,  photo¬ 
graphing  them  and  interviewing 
them  for  caption  information. 
Each  girl  got  a  coj)y  and  Miss 
Kieta  used  it  to  train  them. 

Flipping  through  this  manual, 
one  turns  up  little  (joints  such 
as;  “Hostesses  are  never  to  ap- 
l)ear  in  a  picture  with  an  adult 
male  ...  No  release  will  be 
sent  to  a  large  daily  newspaper, 
unless  the  subject  is  a  celebrity 
.  .  .  Exjjlain  to  people  who  raise 
the  (joint  that  the  photo  releas- 
{Continufd  on  page  54) 
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The  Houston  Post 
is  such  a  paper. 

It  hais  9  o!  each. 


More  newspapers  are  switching  to  ‘35’,  and  more  are  switching  to  Nikon  than  any  other.  Let  your  Nikon  dealer  show  you  why,  or  write: 
Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.  Montreal  9,  P.Q. 


In  recognition  of  its 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 

THE  LAYMEN’S 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

(An  All-Faiths  Organization) 

announces  two 
EDITORIAL  AWARDS 

on  the  subject  of 

THE  BIBLE 

These  Awards  will  be  presented  to  the 
newspapers,  their  editorial  writers  and  their 
editorial  cartoonists,  for  the  best  editorial  and 
the  best  editorial  cartoon  dedicated  to  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  the  National  Bible  Week 
observance,  October  18th  through  24th,  1965. 


The  contest  is  open  to  editorial  writers 
and  editorial  cartoonists  of  all  faiths  and  their 
newspapers.  Published  editorials  and  editorial 
cartoons  must  be  submitted  in  triplicate  to 
The  Judges,  Laymen's  National  Committee, 
Inc.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010,  no  later  than  midnight,  November  1, 
1965.  Winning  contestants  will  be  notified  by 
the  first  of  December.  Further  details  will  be 
given  on  request  to  Contest  Director  at  the 
same  address. 


Editorial  writers:  the  subject,  “The 
Bible”  is  to  be  treated  in  an  editorial  not 
to  exceed  600  words  in  length  appearing 
in  a  newspaper  during  the  period  from 
October  11th  through  October  24th, 
1965. 

Editorial  cartoonists:  A  one  panel  draw¬ 
ing  with  caption  to  appear  in  a  news¬ 
paper  during  the  same  period. 


News  Team  Meets  at  Riot  Scene 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Half  of  a  Lonff  Beach  reporter-photoprapher  team  (juickly 
chanped  roles  when  the  Los  Anpeles  riots  broupht  out  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 

On  the  first  morninp  after  violent  riotinp  in  the  Watts  area 
north  of  Lonp  Beach,  Ivdc pendent,  Press-Telegram  photoprapher 
Bob  Shumway  and  police  rejwrter  Larry  Lynch  worked  the  ex¬ 
plosive  area,  reporting  injury  and  property  damage  and  measur¬ 
ing  the  propensity  toward  another  night  of  violence. 

The  following  night,  Friday,  after  covering  the  continuing  story 
that  day,  Lynch  moved  into  the  riot  area — rather  than  to  summer 
camp  as  he  expected — as  Cpl.  Lynch,  section  leader  of  the  1st 
Platoon  Scouts,  A  Troop,  1st  Squadron,  111th  Cavalry,  40tli 
Armore<l  Division  of  the  California  National  Guard. 

On  Saturday  night,  as  Lynch  stood  guard  in  a  Watts  street 
to  ward  off  snipers  as  firemen  battled  arson,  Shumway  arrived  at 
the  same  spot  with  his  camera.  “Camouflaged”  with  helmet  and 
sungla.sses.  Lynch  confronted  his  news  partner  with  loaded  M-1 
and,  after  an  ominous  pause,  lifted  the  tension  with  a  cheery, 
“Hi,  Bob.” 


“One  time,”  Miss  Kieta  con¬ 
tinued,  “we  took  a  picture  of  a 
woman  with  four  children.  She 
said  her  husband  worked  for 
the  newspaper  the  picture 


Fair  Pictures 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


es  will  not  be  used  for  advertis¬ 
ing  or  sales  promotion  purpos¬ 
es,  but  only  as  a  straight  in¬ 
formation  story  to  one  paper.” 

Vanity  Problems 

Miss  Kieta  said  there  were  a 
couple  of  non-technical  prob¬ 
lems.  Women  who  saw  their  pic¬ 
tures  and  said  “don’t  run  that” 
because  they  didn’t  like  the  way 
they  looked.  A  few  clergymen 
who  refused  to  have  their  pic¬ 
tures  taken  behind  a  bar  even 
though  it  was  dispensing  soda. 


FINDLAY  OHIO 


WhaVs  new  at  Marathon  OH? 


We  know  600  ways  to  please  Italian  motorists 


MARATHON  OIL  COMPANY 


MARATHON 


In  West  Germany,  too,  an  initial  80  Marathon  stations  serve  motorists 
in  the  Saarland. 


What  are  they?  The  600  service  stations  throughout 
the  Italian  mainland  and  Sicily  where  Italian 
drivers  can  now  pull  in  and  fill  ’er  up  with  Marathon 
gasoline.  The  same  brand  that’s  kept  American 
motorists  in  the  midwest  coming  back  year  after 
year.  Why  Italy?  It’s  a  big  gasoline  market  that’s 
fast  growing  bigger.  So  is  our  production  of 
crude  oil  in  Libya,  just  across  the  Mediterranean. 
Bringing  the  two  together  was  a  natural. 


PROMOTION 

Paper  ‘Steady  Date’ 
In  Teen-age  Romance 

By  George  Wilt 


There’s  a  lot  of  talk  about 
newspapers’  not  appealing  to 
teenagers,  what  with  the  roek- 
and-roll  craze  and  the  Beatle’s 
cult. 

“That’s  just  simply  not  .so,” 
says  Laurie  L.  Cavanaugh,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Minnc- 
apolitt  (Minn.l  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une.  And  further,  the  Star  and 
T ribune  promotion  department 
has  produced  a  fact-packe<l 
booklet,  “Who  says  we’re  not 
going  steady  with  teen-agers,” 
to  back  up  the  contention. 

Prwluced  under  the  direction 
of  Feni  Xoreen,  advertising 
promotion  supervisor,  the  book¬ 
let  is  a  departmentalized  “date- 
book”  of  the  teen  generation’s 
romance  with  newspapers — and 
is  equally  applicable  to  most 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  Star 
and  Trib. 

The  32-page  sepia  brochure 
starts  by  telling  how  80,000 
students  participate  in  the  Star 
“World  Affairs  Programs.”  For 
19  years  the  newspaper  has 
sponsore<l  a  study  program  of 
information  on  world  affairs  for 
junior  and  senior  high  students, 
culminating  in  written  exams 
for  58  students,  and  prize  trips 
to  Washington  for  the  top  six 
students.  More  than  375  young 
people,  teachers  and  parents  at¬ 
tended  the  awards  banquet  for 
the  affair. 

.4  spread  in  the  booklet  tells 
how  an  “estimated  50,000  upper 
Midwest  youngsters  read  the 
Tribune’s  “Science  Series,”  with 
more  than  2,500  teachers  re¬ 
questing  preprints  and  study 
outlines  for  their  students. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments  ' 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketint. 
advortiuns.  subliahins  and  graphic 
arts  in  Auitralia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Published  lonnithtiy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Corner  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 

Sydney,  Australia  i 


The  traditional  Spelling  Bee 
sponsored  by  the  Tribune  draws 
about  1(10,0(10  pupils  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  North  and  South  Dakota 
an<l  western  Wisconsin,  with 
more  than  840  guests  at  the 
Trib’s  awards  banquet,  and  the 
winner  going  to  Washington  for 
the  finals  of  the  national  com¬ 
petition. 

Separate  pages  in  the  booklet 
tell  of  the  “lajadership  and 
Seiwice  Awards”  given  to  high 
school  .seniors  annually,  revog- 
nition  for  outstanding  .s<-hool 
newspaper  staff  members,  a 
journalism  clinic  that  attracts 
800  area  high  .school  students, 
and  awards  to  103  high  school 
athletes,  in  the  form  of  “most 
valuable  player”  certificates  and 
trophies  to  all-state  teams  and 
out.standing  individual  players 
for  football,  hia-kev  and  basket¬ 
ball. 

Further  demonstration  <»f 
youth  appeal  is  indicated  in  the 
brochure,  by  the  Star’s  “Silver 
Skates  Derby,”  drawing  more 
than  2,700  boy  and  girl  par¬ 
ticipants  at  54  different  rinks, 
and  more  than  5,500  spectators. 
The  Star  has  sponsored  this 
event  for  more  than  15  years. 

In  a  diffei'ent  area,  a  “Down¬ 
town  Christmas  Coloring  Con¬ 
test”  attracted  more  than  12,- 
000  entries,  with  awai-ds  in  five 
age  groups,  a  Star  feature  for 
a  decade. 

Further  evidence  of  teen-ager 
involvement  with  newspajwrs  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Minneapolis  newspaj)ers 
have  more  than  13,700  carriers, 
accoi-ding  to  the  brochure,  and 
about  17,000  students  toured 
the  newspaper  plant  in  the  past 
year.  Additionally,  another  10,- 


LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.A.” 

Do  n  hundreds  of  public- 
spirited  Se*rspapers  ure  doing — 

Offer  the  Quality-Made, 
Specially  Priced,  Complete 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 

3'  X  5'  Flag  of  Thor  bunting,  sewed 
stripes 

Z  pc.  jointed  bardmocd  pole 
Write,  wire  or  phone 

Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America 

Benton,  lllinoli  •  Tel:  419-2400 


000  youtigsters  saw  a  filmetl 
plant  tour,  “.Miracle  at  Your 
Front  Door,”  at  screenings  at 
95  different  schools. 

.4  center-spread  in  the  bro¬ 
chure  tells  how  more  than 
.$105,000  in  .scholarships  were 
awanletl  to  110  carrier  salesmen 
through  the  Star  and  Tribune 
International  Scholar.shij)  Pro¬ 
gram,  now  in  its  23rd  year. 

Various  new.spaper  features 
appealing  to  youth  are  outlined 
in  the  booklet,  including  a 
“Youth  Page,”  publishetl  each 
Satui-day  for  the  pa.st  eight 
years,  with  as  many  as  50  teen¬ 
agers  pictured  on  the  page,  and 
another  75  or  moi’e  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  news  columns. 
“Tales  out  of  Schools,”  an 
everj'-Monday  during  School 
year  feature,  tells  of  the  latest 
news  in  the  education  field. 
“Zipcofle,  U.S.A.”  is  a  feature 
in  This  Week  Magazine,  dis¬ 
tributee!  every'  Sunday  in  the 
Tribune,  devoting  from  one-half 
to  a  full  page  of  questions 
from  teen-agers,  along  with  the 
answers. 

The  brochure  also  outlines 
special  features  and  reports 
which  are  of  direct  interest  to 
.voung  people.  An  example  is 
“The  Twin’s  Pitch — Baseball  for 
Kids,”  a  Ifi-part  series  of  base¬ 
ball  iiKst ruction  for  youngsters 
written  by  the  Twins’  coaching 
staff.  Up|)er  Midwest  honor  stu¬ 
dent  photos — 1,816  photos  of 
top  high  school  students  ap¬ 
peared  together  with  their  af- 
ter-.school  plans  during  gradua¬ 
tion  period. 

A  variety  of  general  fea¬ 
tures,  but  particularly  attiac- 
tive  to  youth,  are  also  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  booklet,  in¬ 
cluding  engagements  and  we<l- 
dings  (peak  year  of  marriage 
for  girls  in  the  U.S.  is  18,  the 
booklet  reminds  us),  sports,  etc. 

The  brochure  also  reports  a 
nation-wide  survey,  showing 
that  72  percent  of  U.S.  teen¬ 
agers  read  a  newspaper  on  an 
average  day,  with  60  peicent 
reading  one  or  more  Sunday 
newspapers.  The  sun.’ey  con¬ 
tinues  by  showing  reading  per¬ 
centages  for  Sunday  comics  by 
age  groups,  with  8(1  peivent  of 
children  in  the  7-12  age  group 
rejjorted  as  comics  readers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Carl  .1.  Nelson  re¬ 
search  survey. 

In  summary,  the  booklet  says, 
this  is  what  we  mean  by  “going 
steady”  with  teen-agers.  The 
Minneapolis  Star  and  'rribune 
demonstrate  in  the  pages  of  this 
informative  booklet  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  constant  involvement 
with  young  people. 

As  the  Beatles  would  say, 
“Yeah,  yeah,  yeah!” 

«  4  * 

LIBERTY  --  The  .Vcm-  York 
Journal-Amcricun  has  i)roduced 
an  interesting  promotion  piece 


Stylish  Teen-ti^e 

MIIAV'AUKEE 

The  M  ilwnukcc  Senhnel’g 
“Fashions  ‘n’  Fun,”  a  musical 
fashion  i)ro<iuction  for  teens, 
drew  an  attendance  of  more 
than  8,50(1  —  nearly  all  teen¬ 
agers,  Aug.  25. 

The  promotion  department  of 
the  Sentinel  believes  this  was 
probably  the  largest  crowd  of 
teen  agers  a.sseml)le<l  in  one 
place  at  one  time  for  a  fashion 
show.  It  w'as  t>art  of  the  Senti¬ 
nel’s  focus  on  teens  for  their 
“Young  America  Week.” 

for  a  special  issue  of  its  Sun- 
<lay  “Pictorial  Living”  magazine 
commemorating  the  lOOth  Birth¬ 
day  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

A  folder  showing  the  famous 
lady  of  the  harbor  on  the  cover 
contains  two  inside  pockets.  A 
handsome  sheet  in  the  left 
pocket  tells  of  the  background 
and  history  of  the  statue,  and 
outlines  the  fascinating  events 
in  the  Statue’s  history,  and  the 
content  of  the  issue. 

The  right-hand  pocket  con¬ 
tains  reproductions  of  letters  to 
.lournal-American  jiublisher  J. 
Kingsbury  Smith  from  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  Stew'ard  L. 
Udall;  New  York  Governor  Nel¬ 
son  Rockefeller;  and  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner. 

'I’he  inside  spread  of  the  bro¬ 
chure  I'eproduces  early  prints 
of  the  great  Statue  and  how  it 
was  built,  reproduced  from  the 
.Tune  19,  1885  issue  of  the  New 
York  Day’s  “Daily  Graphic.” 

DIFFERENCE— A  new  mar¬ 
keting  folder  on  Worcester, 
Mass,  has  just  come  off  the 
press.  “Who  Says  Boston-Wor- 
cester  is  One  Market?”  is  the 
title  of  the  16-page  spiral-bound 
brochure.  The  promotion  com- 
liares  Boston  and  Worcester 
with  San  .Io.se  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
Fort  Worth  and  Dallas.  The 
booklet  publishes  the  response  of 
ten  executives  responsible  for 
successful  marketing  decisions 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  question. 

Five  of  the  ten  agreed  that 
Boston  and  Worcester  are  one 
market  but  added  a  big  “BUT.”  ) 
The  “BU'r’s”  explained  that 
while  two  major  cities  are 
united  in  marketing  operations, 
they  are  distinctly  .separate 
new.spaper  markets. 

The  booklet  is  available  by 
wj-iting  to  Leland  J.  Adams, 
Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette, 
or  by  contacting  any  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  office. 

CLASSR()*OM  —  The  Long- 
viviv  (Wash.)  Daily  News  has 
published  a  manual  for  teachers,  * 
“How  to  Use  the  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom,”  ba.sed  on  a 
newspaiKir  workshop  program. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  -  -  a  good  market! 
HUNTINGTON  -  -  in  the  Tri-State... even  better! 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

1963  MAR.  31, ’65  AUG.  31, ’65 


ADVERTISER  &  HERALD  DISPATC 
(COMBINED  CIRCULATION)  > 


HERALD-ADVERTISER 
(SUNDAY  CIRCULATION) 


You’re  missing  almost  a  billion  dollars  in  effective  buying  power*  if  you’re 
not  in  the  great  15-county,  157,700  family  Tri-State  Market  of  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Kentucky  ....  Delivered  to  you  by  the  Huntington  newspapers  .... 
Look  at  the  chart  ....  Circulation  growth  of  10%  daily  and  9%  Sunday  since 
1962  ....  keeping  pace  with  the  growing  Tri-State.  Yes,  West  Virginia’s  a 
good  market ....  Huntington,  in  the  Tri-State,  is  even  better ! 

*  Source;  Sales  Management  "Survey  of  Buying  Power’’  June,  1965 
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GIRL  IN  VIET  NAM — Clad  In  jungle  camouflage  uniform,  UPl  corre¬ 
spondent  Betsy  Halstead  flinches  as  she  learns  how  to  fire  an  M-16 
automatic  rifle  at  the  Khe  Sanh  special  forces  camp  near  the  Laotian 
border. 


Campbell  to  Direct 
Southern  Service 
In  New  Program 

Winston-Sale.m,  X.  C. 

Robert  F.  Campbell,  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Winston-S(Ucm  Journal  and 
Sentinel  since  1959,  is  leaving 
to  become  executive  director  of 
Southern  Education  Reporting 
Service  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

His  appointment  to  the  service 
established  in  1954  by  Southern 
editors  and  educators  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Chancellor  Alex¬ 
ander  Heard  of  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity,  chairman  of  the  SERS 
board  of  directors. 

Joe  Stroud  was  named  acting 
editor  of  the  editorial  pages  by 
Wallace  Carroll,  Journal  and 
Sentinel  editor  and  publisher. 
Mr.  Stroud  came  here  in  March, 
1964,  from  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
in  Little  Rock.  He  earned  a 
master’s  degree  in  history  at 
Tulane  University  in  1959. 

Mr.  Campbell  goes  to  SERS 
at  a  time  of  change  for  the 
service  that  was  set  up  as  a 
source  of  information  on  de¬ 
velopments  following  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  1954  decision  on 
school  segregation.  SERS  is  be¬ 
ginning  a  program  of  reporting 
on  education  for  the  poor.  The 
principal  medium  will  be  a  bi¬ 
monthly  publication  called 
Southern  Education  Report, 
which  replaces  the  service’s 


monthly  magazine.  Southern 
School  S'ews. 

As  exc'cutive  diiector,  Mr. 
Campbell  will  succeed  Reed  Sar- 
ratt,  who  also  went  to  SERS 
from  the  Winston-Salem  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  moving  to  Atlanta 
to  direct  a  new  project  for  the 
advanced  education  of  Southern 
journali.sts  under  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  the 
Southern  Regional  Education 
Board. 

SERS  has  also  been  financed 
by  Ford  Foundation  grants. 
Since  1954  they  have  totaled 
more  than  $1.8  million. 

• 

Carl  Rowan  Is  Signed 
For  Radio'tv  Reports 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  former  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  and  former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Finland,  will  join 
Group  W  (Westinghouse  Broad¬ 
casting  Company)  as  a  news 
commentator  on  Group  W’s  radio 
and  television  stations.  His 
broadcasts  will  commence  in 
November  and  will  cover  the  full 
range  of  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

Mr.  Rowan  is  leaving  on  a 
trip  through  Africa  and  the 
Near  East.  Upon  completing  this 
trip,  he  will  commence  his  broad¬ 
casts  on  the  Group  W  stations 
as  well  as  write  a  column  for 
the  Chicago-  Daily  News  and 
articles  for  the  Reader^s  Digest. 

Mr.  Rowan’s  government 
service  followed  a  career  as  a 
journalist. 


Readers  Put 
Papers  Ahead 
Of  Friends 

Detroit 

Many  Detroiters  have  more 
confidence  in  their  newspapers 
tlian  they  do  in  their  friends. 

Two  Wayne  State  University 
political  scientists  turned  up  this 
l)it  of  information  in  a  study 
conducted  during  the  city’s  four- 
month  newspaiier  .strike  in  1964. 

Conductefi  by  Dr.  Roberta  S. 
Sigel  and  Dr.  C.  Dale  Vinyard 
and  spon.sored  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Ser\’ice,  the  survey  was 
released  last  week. 

.\ccess  To  Fuel!) 

.More  than  half  of  the  persons 
interviewed  said  they  placed 
more  reliance  in  newspapers 
than  friends  because  the  papers 
hav’e  lietter  access  to  facts  and 
Iiresent  a  more  evenly  balanced 
picture. 

Only  19  percent  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  felt  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  was  biased.  Most  .said  papers 
were  generally  fair  and  com¬ 
plete. 

Other  findings  reported  in  the 
survey : 

•  During  the  strike,  De¬ 
troiters  missed  news  of  national 
and  world  affairs  more  than  local 
news.  Twenty-nine  percent  said 
they  missed  local  news  most  and 

New  England  Editors 
Opposed  to  Restraints 

Prouts  Neck,  Maine 

The  New  England  Associated 
Press  News  Executiv’es  Associa¬ 
tion  passed  a  resolution  Sept.  11 
which  opposes  “legislative  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  legitimate 
functions  of  press,  either  on  the 
state  or  national  level.’’ 

The  editors  said  at  the  group’s 
annual  meeting  there  should  be 
“no  imposition  of  news  restraints 
by  executive  orders  or  govern¬ 
mental  regulations  because  we 
believe  such  actions  seriously 
impinge  on  the  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  explicitly 
provided  in  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

William  J.  Clew,  assistant 
managing  editor  and  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  was  named  president 
of  the  association  for  the  coming 
year. 

A  photograph  by  Harry  Batz 
of  the  Hartford  Courant,  was 
voted  “best  in  show”  in  the 
association’s  photo  contest. 

The  photo,  entitled  “It  Was  So 
a  Robbery,”  shows  a  group  of 
children  in  front  of  a  branch 
bank  which  had  been  robbed. 


7  percent  said  the  keenest  loss 
was  in  state  news. 

•  Only  89  percent  felt  that 
ladio  and  television  provided 
adequate  substitutes  for  a  news- 
jiaper  in  keeping  them  infoi  med. 
.Most  frequently  mentioned  com¬ 
plaints  were  lack  of  detail  and 
the  inconvenience  of  getting  the 
news  only  at  certain  times  of 
the  day. 

•  More  than  80  jiercent  said 
they  depended  on  the  jiapers  to 
aid  them  in  Detroit’s  non-parti¬ 
san  elections  and  special  projiosi- 
tions  on  the  ballot  but  could  not 
get  it  because  of  the  strike.  74 
liercent  .said  the  ab.sence  of 
newsjiajiers  made  an  informed 
choice  at  the  polls  very  difficult. 

•  More  than  25  percent  felt 
jisychologically  uneasy  about  not 
having  their  daily  newspaper. 
.\nother  large  segment  said  the 
absence  of  newspapers  made 
them  feel  lonely. 

• 

Goldwater  Sues  Fact 
For  ‘Malicious’  Art 

Barry  M.  Goldwater  has  filed 
a  $2  million  libel  suit  against 
Fact  Magazine  Inc.,  its  editor- 
publisher,  and  its  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  in  Federal  Court,  New  York. 

The  former  Arizona  Senator’s 
complaint  cited  the  September- 
October,  1964,  edition  of  the 
magazine,  the  complaint  said 
that  on  the  front  cover  of  that 
issue  was  the  legend:  “1889 
Psychiatrists  Say  Goldwater  Is 
Psychologically  Unfit  to  be 
President.” 

On  the  back  cover  of  the  same 
issue,  the  suit  said,  it  was  stated 
of  Goldwater  that  “he  conscious¬ 
ly  wants  to  destroy  the  world 
with  atomic  bombs.  He  is  a  mass 
murderer  at  heart.  He  is  amoral 
and  immoral  and  a  dangerous 
lunatic.” 

The  suit  alleged  the  state¬ 
ments  w'ere  written  with  “ac¬ 
tual  malice  and  with  knowledge 
that  they  -were  false”  to  “de¬ 
prive  the  plaintiff  of  his  good 
reputation  as  a  public  official 
and  a  candidate  for  office.” 

The  complaint  identified  the 
editor  as  Ralph  Ginzburg  and 
the  managing  editor  as  Warren 
Boroson.  It  seeks  $1,000,000  in 
compensatory  damages  and  a 
like  sum  in  punitive  damages. 

• 

Music  Critic  Named 

Los  Angeles 

Albert  Goldberg,  since  1947 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  music 
editor,  has  been  succeeded  by 
Martin  Bernheimer,  29,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Saturday  Review. 
Mr.  Bernheimer  was  born  in 
Munich  and  came  to  America 
with  his  family  at  3.  He  was 
a  music  critic  for  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  until  joining 
the  Saturday  Review  in  1962. 
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WEBSTER’S  DEFINES  LP-GAS  IN  ONLY  62  WORDS 


But  what  it  does 
takes  volumes 


Because  LP-gas  does  so  many  things. 

You  might  think  LP-gas  is  like  natural  gas. 
It  is  and  it  isn’t.  People  in  towns,  suburbs, 
and  on  farms  and  ranches  do  use  LP-gas  just 
as  people  served  by  utilities  use  natural  gas — 
to  cook  food,  heat  water,  dry  clothes,  and 
heat  and  cool  their  homes. 

But  because  of  its  remarkable  versatility, 
LP-gas  uses  extend  far  beyond  those  of  natural 
gas.  LP-gas  also  powers  trucks,  tractors, 
buses,  taxis  and  generators  Just  like  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel. 

LP-gas  has  many  uses  uniquely  its  own,  too. 
Flame  weeding  crops  is  one.  Duplicating  the 
searing  re-entry  heat  for  space  capsule  research 
is  another. 

Liquefied  petroleum  gas  is  the  complete  name 
of  LP-gas.  It  is  a  gas  converted  into  a  liquid 
for  easy  transportation  and  storage.  Propane, 
butane,  bottled  gas  are  some  of  the  names  it 
goes  by.  But  they’re  all  LP-gas. 

Wherever  heat  and  power  are  required,  LP-gas 
does  the  job. 


MARKET  OEVEIOPMCNT 


COUNCIL 


OF  AMERICA'S  GREAT  SOURCES  OF  ENERGY. 
ONLY  LP-GAS  SERVES  YOU  IN  SO  MANY  WAYS 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 
79  We$t  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  JUinois  60603 
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Military  Cartoonists 
To  Celebrate  VJ-Day 


^  yndicat 
O  entences 


By  Ray  Erwin 

The  20th  anniversary  of  VJ- 
Day  will  be  celebrated  Sept.  22 
by  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society  with  a  “War  Cartoon- 
i.sts  Niprht”  program  and  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York. 

!  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  Richard 
I  Nixon,  Walter  Cronkite,  Gen. 
Emmett  (Rosie)  O’Donnell,  John 
!  Daly,  Fred  Warinp,  John 
Cameron  Sw’ayze,  Dean  Albert 
Christ-Janer  of  the  Art  School 
of  Pratt  Institute  and  others 
will  be  special  puests. 

I  The  war  cartoons  will  appear 
apain  as  they  did  in  the  papes 
of  Yank,  Stara  and  Stripes  and 
every  service  publication  in 
bases  from  Greenland  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  from  Tokj’o  to  Berlin. 

Bull  Call 

They  will  include  Milton  Can- 
iff  and  his  “Miss  Lace”  from 
“Male  Call,”  ex-Lt.  Dave  Breper 
and  his  “Private  Breper,”  ex- 
Spt.  Vic  Herman,  NCS’s  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NCS  War  Cartoon- 
I  ists  Committee,  who  planned  the 
propram,  and  his  “Winnie  the 
W.4C;”  Ex-Spt.  Bill  Mauldin, 
ex-Spt.  Georpe  Baker  and  his 
“Sad  Sack,”  ex-Spt.  Dick  Win- 
pert  and  his  “Hubert,”  ex-Lt. 
Mort  Walker  and  his  “Beetle 
Bailey,”  ex-Cpl.  Irwin  Hasen 
and  his  “Route-Step  O’Malley,” 
and  ex- Warrant  Officer  Will 
Eisner  and  his  “Joe  Dope.” 

The  NCS  will  pive  an  art 
1  scholarship  to  the  Famous  Art¬ 
ists  School  in  Westport,  Conn., 
to  “a  United  States  cartoonist 
now  servinp  in  uniform  in  any 
jiart  of  the  w'orld,  whose  car¬ 
toons  have  l>een  published  by 
the  services  for  education  or 
morale.” 

I  Dolan  M  ins 

The  winner  is  Spt.  William 
I  Dolan,  art  director  of  the  mapa- 
I  zine  Army  in  Europe,  Public 
Affairs  Division,  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Army,  Europe.  He  is  beinp 
flown  from  Europe  to  receive 
the  scholarship  from  the  hands 
I  of  Gen.  Bradley.  The  Seven-Up 
Co.  of  St.  Louis  will  present 
Spt.  Dolan  a  check  to  cover  the 
cost  of  all  his  art  supplies,  books 
and  incidentals  required  for  the 
three  years  of  study. 

Announcements  of  the  con¬ 
test  were  carried  worldwide  by 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Press  Services  and  car¬ 
toons  were  submitted  from  all 


over  the  world.  The  jury  in¬ 
cluded  Rube  Goldberp,  honorary 
pre.sident  and  co-founder  of 
NCS;  Bob  Dunn,  Kinp  Features 
Syndicate,  j)resident  of  NCS; 
A1  Dome,  president  of  the 
Famous  Artists  School,  and  Vic 
Herman,  chairman  of  the  NCS 
War  Cartoonists  Committee. 

M  AC  MimIi‘1 

Col.  Emily  Gorman,  director  of 
the  Women’s  Army  Corps,  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  of  Special¬ 
ist  Five  Elizabeth  (Libby) 
Christmas  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  as 
the  1965  model  for  cartoonist 
Vic  Herman’s  revival  of  his 
World  War  II  cartoon  character, 
“Winnie  the  WAC.” 

A  color-sound  filmstrip  has 
l)een  put  topether  for  the  pro- 
pram  by  Mr.  Herman  with  the 
help  of  more  than  125  w'ar  car¬ 
toonists  of  the  NCS.  The  film 
was  narrated  by  Gen.  Dwipht 
D.  Eisenhower  and  John  Camer¬ 
on  Swayze  and  depicts  the  sacri¬ 
fices  and  services  piven  by  Amer¬ 
ican  cartoonists  to  their  country 
in  war  and  peace. 

The  Department  of  Army  In¬ 
formation  will  produce  an  act 
from  the  WAC  recruitinp  con- 
tinpent.  The  skit  will  be  nar¬ 
rated  by  John  Daly  and  will 
depict  in  musical  form  the  his- 
tor>'  of  the  service  personnel 
uniform  worn  by  women  who 
served  the  country  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  Viet  Nam. 

There  will  be  a  replica  of  the 
Stapedoor  Canteen  of  M’orld 
War  II,  with  30  cartoonists 
makinp  caricatures  of  puests. 
All  NCS  members  will  wear 
uniforms. 

*  *  * 

SMART  SHOPPERS 

Aileen  Snoddy,  “Sharp  Shop- 
pinp”  columnist  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association, 
has  put  topether  a  series  of  10 
articles  about  buyinp  food  and 
clothinp. 

The  articles  are  excerpted 
from  Miss  Snoddy’s  new  book 
“Smart  Shopper’s  Guide,”  which 
will  appear  soon  on  newsstands. 

*  *  * 

Wrong  Number 

The  telephone  number  piven 
for  Kinp  Features  Syndicate  in 
the  E&P  Syndicate  Directory  is 
wronp.  It  should  be  MU  2-5600. 
Please  note  the  chanpe  in  your 
copy  of  the  Directory,  pape  22. 


Murray  A.  Harris,  once  an 
artist  for  the  Boston  Globe  and 
now  in  the  art  department  of 
the  Rexall  Drup  Co.,  will  ex¬ 
hibit  his  collection  of  200  origi¬ 
nal  comic  strip  drawinps  at  the 
Westside  Community  Center, 
5870  W.  OljTnpic  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
peles,  Oct.  26  until  after  Thanks- 
pivinp.  The  title  will  be  “Comic 
Strip,  Today  and  Yesteryear." 

Dr.  Georpe  W.  Crane,  “The 
Worry  Clinic”  columnist  for  the 
Hopkins  Syndicate,  delivered 
sermons  at  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
United  Community  Church  and 
addresses  to  dental  conventions 
in  Michipan  and  Philadelphia. 

He  is  now  a  repular  counselor  in 
an  audience-participation  show 
where  listeners  telephone  their 
questions  “live”  for  immediate 
answers  by  Dr.  Crane  over  sta¬ 
tion  KMOX. 

«  « 

AP  Newsfeatures 
Has  College  Series 

Prof.  Leslie  J.  Nason,  who 
wrote  the  “You  Can  Get  Better 
Grades”  series  that  resulted  in 
distribution  throuph  newspapers 
of  half  a  million  copies  of  a 
booklet  by  the  same  name  four 
years  apo,  has  come  up  with 
another  series  and  booklet  that 
AP  Newsfeatures  thinks  will 
make  a  comparable  record. 

This  one,  called  “How  to  Get 
Into  Collepe  and  Succeed”  is  for 
publication  in  subscribinp  news¬ 
papers  startinp  Oct.  4.  AP  news¬ 
papers  which  take  Prof.  Nason’s 
repular  education  column  will 
pet  the  special  series  at  no  extra 
cost.  Papers  not  subscribinp  to 
the  column  may  sipn  for  the 
special  series  alone.  All  will 
share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  $1 
booklet. 

How  to  pet  into  collepe  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  bippest  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  educational  horizon 
for  millions  of  younp  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Prof.  Nason  has  packed  a 
tremendous  amount  of  practical 
information  about  it  into  the 
56-pape  booklet. 

*  *  « 

CHRISTMAS  SERIES 

A  12-part  series  on  “The 
Miracles  of  Christmas”  will  be 
distributed  for  the  Christmas 
season  by  the  Rcpister  and  Trib¬ 
une  Sjmdicate.  Twelve  Biblical 
miracles  are  discussed  in  the 
series. 

The  author  is  John  J.  Stewart, 
editor  of  publications  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Utah  ^ 
State  Collepe,  Lopan.  He  is  a 
former  United  Press  correspond¬ 
ent. 
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I  know  business  is  business.  But  why  on  earth  do  some  of  you  allow  (even  help)  advertisers  to  misrepresent 
automobiles  or  any  product  to  me,  my  children,  perhaps  maybe  your  wife?  Do  you  know  what  happens 
when  you  take  a  stand  against  impossible-to-believe  advertising?  Then,  when  you  tell  us  about  a  product, 
we  don’t  say,  “What’s  the  use?”  But  rather,  “How  can  we  use  it?”  Honesty  is  a  good  business  to  be  in. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  “Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for  Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles”? 
It’s  published  by  the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc.  and  the  N.  A.D.  A.  Please  write  to . . . 


The  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 


Official  Organization  of  America’s  Franchised  New  Car  and  Truck  Dealers  •  2000  “K”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Look\  Vm  no  Pollyanna. 


The  Computer 


of  rules  making  possible  better 
than  98  percent  accuracy. 
Theoretically,  hyphenation 


.\ctually,  the  pronounced  K, 
KD,  or  ES  at  word  end  can  be 
recognized  by  preceding  char- 


stock  tape  is  fed  into  the  com¬ 
puter  and  a  special  program 
simply  allots  tape  in  small 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


formation  on  column  width  and 
knowing  character  brass  widths, 
the  computer  simply  l>egins  sub¬ 
tracting  space  as  characters  are 
received.  Initially,  the  computer 
over.se ts  the  line  and  attempts 
to  hyphenate  the  last  word — 
except  where  restricted  by  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  At  this  point  a 
combination  of  expanding  space 
bands  and,  where  necessary’,  the 
insertion  of  fixed  spaces,  will 
generally  justify  the  line.  If  it 
does  not,  the  computer  will  then 
begin  inserting  letter  spaces. 
Somewhere  in  the  process,  a 
properly  justified  line  will  ap¬ 
pear,  and  when  this  occurs  the 
entire  line  is  punched  out  on 
paper  tape. 

The  problem  of  split  words 
(words  incorrectly  separated  by 
.space  bands)  is  not  however  a 
computer  program  fault  but 
rather  an  indication  of  im¬ 
properly  functioning  linecasting 
equipment.  Becau.se  this  is  often 
uncontrollable,  many  newspa¬ 
pers  use  fixed  spaces  in  place 
of  space  bands  and  have  the 
computer  calculate  the  line  to 
its  closest  point  of  justification, 
using  word  and  letter  spacing 
alone,  then  quadding  the  line 
center.  Though  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  ragged  right  and 
left  copy  edge  resulting  from 
this,  it  is  generally  not  detect¬ 
able. 

Elimination  of  space  bands  is 
justified  because  it  improves 
linecaster  productivity,  reduces 
equipment  maintenance,  reduces 
machine  errors,  and  requires  re¬ 
setting  fewer  lines. 

Those  newspapers  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  benefits,  ar¬ 
range  their  production  in  this 
way. 

1.  Punch  copy  on  tape  and 
feed  to  the  computer. 

2.  Computer  produces  hyphen¬ 
ated  and  justified  copy  on  a  high 
speed  line  printer.  At  the  same 
time  it  also  stores  the  story  in 
computer  memory.  (No  tape  is 
punched) 

3.  Printout  is  proofread  for 
typos  and  editorial  changes. 

4.  Changes  or  corrections  are 
punched  by  themselves  into  tape 
and  fed  to  the  computer. 

5.  The  computer  finds  the 
stor>’  in  its  memory,  makes  the 
corrections,  re-hyphenates  and 
rejustifies  where  necessaiy’,  and 
then  punches  out  a  tape  to  op¬ 
erate  the  linecaster. 

6.  The  elimination  of  space 
bands  reduces  the  linecaster  ma¬ 
chine  errors  to  a  point  where 
the  type  can  go  straight  into  the 
form  with  no  additional  proof¬ 
reading. 

The  third  phase  of  this  com¬ 
puter-directed  operation  —  hy¬ 
phenation  —  is  based  on  a  set 
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can  be  done  simply  by  referring 
to  a  dictionary  of  evei’y  word  in 
the  English  language.  But  this 
is  too  slow  and  costly  to  be 
practical.  Thus  logic  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  reason  out  the  liyjjhen 
position.  A  table  covers  those 
exception  words,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  to  be  incorrectly 
hyphenated  by  straight  logic. 

Thus  the  exception  dictionary 
is  checked  first  and  if  the  word 
to  be  hyphenated  is  not  found, 
the  computer  resorts  to  logic. 

For  example,  consider  that 
the  word  to  be  hyphenated  is 
PROGRAMMED.  The  computer 
initially  finds  six  points  at  which 
division  can  occur: 

P-R-O-G-R-A-M 
1  2  3  4  5  6 

Positions  1,  2,  and  6  can  be 
eliminated  from  consideration 
since  the  logic  won’t  ijei’mit 
chopping  less  than  a  syllable 
from  a  word  and  each  syllable 
must  have  at  least  one  vowel. 
Therefore  the  computer  must 
encounter  a  vowel  before  con¬ 
sidering  use  of  the  hyphen  and 
stops  hyphen  consideration  at 
the  last  vowel,  .\nalysis  is  thus 
limited  to  positions  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  computer  then  jnoceeds 
to  compute  probabilities  of  hy¬ 
phen  points  occurring  at  these 
three  points  based  on  English 
word  usage: 


Probability 
of  a  hyphen 
ocenrrine  Probability 

Position  ,1 

after  RO- 

40 

(PRO-GRAM) 

between  O-G 

60 

l>eforo  -GR 

35 

Total 

125 

Position  4 

■after  OG- 

40 

(PROG-RAM) 

l«-tween  G-R 

20 

before  -RA 

25 

Total 

85 

Position  » 

after  GR- 

00 

(PROGR-AM) 

between  R-A 

00 

before  -AM 

00 

Total 

00 

.\  probability  table  has  been 
determined  for  the  two-char¬ 
acter  combinations  which  pre¬ 
cede,  surround  and  follow  a  pos¬ 
sible  hyphen  placement.  These 
are  added  and  the  highest  total 
probability  indicates  the  best 
position  for  the  hyphen,  in  this 
case  between  0-G,  thus  PRO¬ 
GRAM. 

If  the  word  has  only  one 
syllable,  of  course,  it  is  unhy- 
phenable,  and  the  logic  routine 
can  be  by-passed. 

The  ])roJ)lem  presented  by 
silent  E’s  can  also  be  solved  by 
this  hyphenation  routine.  For 
final  silent  “E’s”  a  suffix  table  is 
stored  in  the  computer  and  is 
used  in  addition  to  logic. 


acters  (e.g.  -BLe,  T  Ted,).  The 
program  assumes  a  final  E,  ED, 
or  ES  is  silent  if  it  doe.sn’t  find 
that  the  preceding  letters  do  not 
appear  in  its  suffix  table. 

Internal  .silent  E’s  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  referring  to  tho.se  suf¬ 
fixes — also  in  the  table — which 
typically  follow  .silent  E’s,  (e.g. 
stateMENT).  If  a  match  is 
encountered,  the  suffix  is 
“stripped”  from  the  word,  a 
division  point  is  indicated  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  and  if  more  hyphen 
jjoints  are  needed,  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  word  is  now 
treated  as  the  word  to  l)e  di¬ 
vided. 

The  exception  list  supple¬ 
ments  then  supi)lements  the 
logical  procedure.  When  there 
are  about  100  words  maintained 
in  the  excejjtion  dictionaiy,  ap¬ 
proximately  93  percent  hyphen¬ 
ation  accuracy  can  be  exj)ected. 
With  1,000  words  accuracy  is 
boosted  to  about  98  percent  and 
to  over  99  percent  with  3,000 
words  in  the  exception  diction- 
ai-y. 

With  the  success  of  the  hot 
metal  hyphenation  and  justifi¬ 
cation  i)rogram  several  other 
applications  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  newspapers. 

Full  Text  Allolliiig 

Automatic  allotting  of 
punched  tape  to  the  linecaster  is 
a  straight-forward  extension. 
The  computer  is  set  up  to  ac¬ 
cept  punched  tapes  from  all  per¬ 
forators.  Each  operator’s  equip¬ 
ment  is  cable-connected  to  the 
computer.  The  computer  puts 
the  copy  through  the  hyphen 
and  justification  routine  and 
selects  the  proper  linecaster  to 
.set  the  copy.  The  copy  is  sent 
directly  from  the  computer  to  a 
paper  tape  punch  next  to  the 
selected  linecaster.  This  method 
of  operation  eliminates  all  pa¬ 
per  tape  handling. 

Linecaster  Loatl  Balancing 

As  an  extension  of  the  allot¬ 
ting  program,  the  computer  bal¬ 
ances  the  load  on  the  available 
linecasters.  The  computer  has 
stored  in  its  memorj’  the  op¬ 
erating  speed  of  each  linecaster 
as  well  as  the  dress  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  In  addition  to  sending  the 
story  to  the  proper  machine,  the 
computer  now  keeps  track  of 
the  copy  queue  at  each  machine 
and  sends  the  storj’  to  one  with 
the  least  amount  of  unset  tape. 
This  automatic  management  of 
load  distribution  results  in  get¬ 
ting  all  the  type  up  faster. 

Stuck  Market  Allotiiig 

When  stock  tables  are  to  be 
.set,  generally  the  majority  of 
the  straight  matter  machines 
are  assigned  to  this  work.  The 


blocks  at  first  (to  get  all  ma¬ 
chines  going)  then  in  larger 
blocks  until  all  the  tables  are 
set.  Proper  identification  slugs 
are  inserted  by  the  computer  to 
assure  correct  makeup. 

Wire  Service  Editing 

Wire  sen’ice  tape  can  l)e  fed 
directly  into  the  computer  for 
magnetic  storage  on  tape  or 
disk.  At  the  same  time  the  sto- 
I’ies  are  typed  out  on  pre-line- 
numbered  paper.  Typed  copy  is 
sent  to  editorial  where  neces- 
.sary  changes,  additions  and  de¬ 
letions  are  indicated.  The  copy 
then  goes  to  the  perforator 
where  only  those  lines  that  con¬ 
tain  changes  are  punched  into 
tape.  When  the  computer  re¬ 
ceives  the  tape,  it  looks  up  the 
.story,  makes  the  corrections, 
rehyphenates  and  rejustifies 
where  necessarj’  and  now 
punches  out  a  final  punched  tape 
containing  all  of  the  linecaster 
function  codes  necessary  for  set¬ 
ting  the  type.  Alloting  and  line¬ 
caster  load  balancing  can  also 
be  used  with  this  editing  func¬ 
tion. 

Pliolm'oinpositiun 

Comi)uter  programs  are  also 
u.sed  to  run  linofilm  and  photon 
machines. 

.An  operator  at  a  6-channel 
perforator  (for  hot  metal  news 
and  classified)  punches  copy 
into  tape  as  in  the  linecasting 
apjrlication.  He  includes  a  se- 
I'ies  of  short  command  codes. 
The  computer  recognizes  these 
codes  and  in  turn  generates  the 
photocomposition  machine  codes 
which  determine  font,  size, 
measure  and  position  the  copy 
properly  on  film  or  paper.  The 
computer  punched  tape  is  fed 
directly  to  the  photocomp  ma¬ 
chine.  The  advantage  is  in  im¬ 
proved  operator  productivity. 

Photocomps  and  hot  metal 
takes  can  be  intermixed  going 
into  the  computer.  In  some 
plants  they  are  punched  by  the 
same  operator.  Computer  pro¬ 
grams  hav’e  greatly  expanded 
the  economic  expectations  of  the 
photocomp  process.  ) 

Production  Statistics 

A  byproduct  of  the  typesetting 
program  is  the  automatic  accu¬ 
mulation  by  the  computer  of 
production  statistics.  These  can 
l)e  printed  out  on  demand,  by  the 
shift  or  by  the  week.  Data  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  Operator  i>roduction  by 
news,  classified  or  display. 
The  classes  can  be  weighted  ^ 
to  give  a  keyboard  com¬ 
plexity  value. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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United  States  Steel:  where  the  big  idea  is  innovation 


3t3 


Biggest  thing  on  wheels 
in  the  world 


Steel  foil, 
thin  as  this  page 


Highway  lifesaver 


To  our  knowledge,  there  is  nothing  heavier  on 
wheels  than  this  missile  launch  structure  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  To  reduce  weight,  it  was  designed  around 
several  high  strength  steels  innovated  by  United 
States  Steel.  The  stronger  the  steel,  the  less  of  it 
you  need.  And  that’s  how  NASA  kept  the  weight 
down  to  a  modest,  moveable  7,000,000  pounds. 


United  States  Steel  innovated  .steel  foil,  as  thin  as 
paper.  Our  customers  bond  it  to  paperboard  or 
plastics  to  make  extremely  strong,  waterproof  bags 
and  boxes  that  are  much  tougher  to  puncture.  The 
strong  steel  foil  packages  can  rough  it  better  en 
route  and  can  be  stacked  higher  in  the  warehouse, 
.saving  floor  space 


Some  astute  New  York  State  highway  engineers 
have  worked  out  a  new  kind  of  median  barrier  to 
protect  you  from  head-on  collisions.  The  new  design 
absorbs  the  blow  of  a  careening  car,  slows  it,  and 
redirects  it  at  a  .shallow,  safer  angle.  The  barrier  is 
made  practical  by  a  product  innovated  by  United 
States  Steel :  structural  steel  tubing.  You’ll  be  .see¬ 
ing  it  as  you  drive  more  safely  in  the  years  to  come. 
United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  15230. 


The  Computer 
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2.  Linecaster  production  and 
downtime. 

3.  Copy  flow  information  in¬ 
dicating  number  of  charac¬ 
ters  or  lines  set  in  various 
categories  during  various 
periods  of  the  day. 

4.  Total  lines  set  by  cate¬ 
gories. 

5.  Total  hjrphenations  made 
by  categories. 

6.  Correction  lines  set. 

These  statistics  can  be  accumu¬ 
lated,  totaled,  and  arranged  in 
just  about  any  desired  form  to 
supply  management  information 
for  any  newspaper. 

Integrated  Clattsified 

One  computer  application  com¬ 
bines  both  accounting  and  type 
composition.  As  soon  as  classi¬ 
fied  ads  are  hyphenated  and 
justified  by  the  typesetting  com¬ 
puter,  data  concerning  total 
linage  plus  the  name  of  the 
advertiser  is  forwarded  to  ac¬ 
counting.  Data  is  then  fed  to  a 
file  associated  with  the  account¬ 
ing  system.  This  information 
then  is  used  for  billing  and  for 
the  checking  of  credit  status. 
This  information  also  will  be 
used  to  give  makeup  a  schedule 
for  running  the  ad  and  dumping 
type  following  completion  of 
run. 

What’s  .4head 

When  the  new  generation  of 
more  powerful  computers  are  in¬ 
stalled  by  publishers,  we  will 
begin  to  see  computer  centers 
containing  one  or  more  central 
processing  units,  the  merging  of 
all  typesetting,  accounting  and 
operating  control  procedures,  as 
well  as  management  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  Furthermore,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  advanced  associated 
equipment  now  available  with 
these  more  powerful  computers, 
certain  other  advances  will  be 
made. 

For  example,  through  the  use 
of  a  tv-like  cathode  ray  tube 
linked  with  the  computer,  copy 
editors  will  be  able  to  view 
whole  blocks  of  copy  and  make 
word,  letter  or  punctuation  cor¬ 
rections  right  within  the  com¬ 
puter.  The  changes  will  be  made 
directly  on  the  face  of  the  screen 
with  a  special  light  pencil.  An 
editor  also  may  be  able  to  take 
individual  classified  ads  from 
computer  file,  read  them  on  the 
screen,  and  then  arrange  them 
to  form  an  entire  page  of  copy. 

The  Classified  department  may 
wish  to  view  a  future  ad  to 
answer  a  customer  inquiry  and 
then  change  the  copy  or  inser¬ 
tion  dates  and  return  the  ad  to 


its  proper  sequential  position 
for  publication. 

Credit  clerks  with  inquiry 
keyboards  and  graphic  display 
devices  will  be  able  to  call  out  a 
customer  record  or  a  deadbeat 
record  for  examination.  Display 
devices  will  be  used  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  correct  schedules;  by 
circulation  to  change  distribu¬ 
tion  at  the  very  last  moment 
before  publication;  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  to  facilitate  countless 
file  inquiries;  and  by  manage¬ 
ment  to  obtain  timely  and  useful 
operating  information. 

Remote  display  devices  can 
make  available  any  copy  records 
involved  in  running  a  news¬ 
paper.  This  can  all  be  done  while 
the  computer  is  being  used  to 
keep  track  of  newsprint  mile¬ 
age;  to  provide  direct  control  of 
press  operation ;  to  start  cycling 
of  paster  mechanisms  at  the 
exact  time  required;  to  sense 
mechanical  failures  of  linecast¬ 
ing,  photocomposition  and  press 
mechanisms;  to  control  directly 
the  size  of  shipping  bundles; 
generate  trip  tickets;  and  even 
forecast  the  daily  newspaper 
requirements  of  each  and  every 
newsstand. 

The  computer  may  also  be 
used  to  keep  track  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  each  ad  throughout  the 
many  stages  of  production;  to 
determine  how  much  it  costs  to 
set  each  ad;  and  even  to  calcu¬ 
late  ad  rates  based  on  these 
factors. 

These  are  the  advances  you 
will  be  seeing  in  the  near  future. 
The  computer  equipment  is 
available,  the  cost  is  within 
bounds,  and  the  procedures  are 
possible. 


Computerized 
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light  pen  traces  the  coordinates 
of  each  “head”  and  copy  block — 
element  by  element.  Then  he 
.selects  the  type  style  and  size 
for  each  copy  element  and  types 
in  this  data.  When  he  completes 
an  ad,  he  pushes  a  function  key 
and  a  perforated  tape  emerges 
with  all  of  the  mark-up  data 
contained  on  it.  The  tape  and  the 
manuscript  copy  are  then  dis¬ 
patched  by  conveyor  to  the  copy 
perforator  section  where  the  ad 
text  is  punched  into  tape. 

The  mark-up  and  the  text 
tapes  are  then  transmitted  back 
to  the  computer  wdiich  in  turn 
creates  a  new  tape  and  allots 
the  latter  to  an  appropriate 
photocomposing  unit  where  the 
ad  type  is  created  on  photosensi¬ 
tive  paper.  From  this  stage  for¬ 
ward,  standard  processing, 
proofreading,  paste-up  and 
proof  making  techniques  follow 


until  the  ad  is  released  to  the 
photoengraving  department. 

(Note:  The  central  computer 
would  contain  a  program  which 
can  over-ride  mark-up  instruc¬ 
tions  regarding  type  size  and 
leading.  Thus,  if  the  size  of  type 
ordered  were  too  large  or  more 
leading  were  required  in  a  given 
copy  block,  the  computer  would 
make  the  changes  necessary  to 
l>rovude  for  correct  copy  fit. 
Likewise,  the  mark-up  man  can 
indicate  only  the  type  face  de¬ 
sired  and  instruct  the  computer 
to  set  the  copy  for  a  “best  fit.”) 

At  each  step  of  the  ad  proces¬ 
sing  cycle,  e.g.  mark-up,  per¬ 
forating,  pasteup,  etc.,  time 
start  and  stop  are  either  re¬ 
corded  in  the  perforated  tapes 
by  the  personnel  involved,  or 
such  data  is  recorded  by  means 
of  a  touch-tone  keyboard  lo¬ 
cated  at  each  work  station  and 
connected  to  the  computer.  Thus, 
a  complete  record  of  work  per¬ 
formed  on  a  given  ad  can  be 
accumulated,  and,  where  neces- 
■sary,  accurate  charges  can  be 
asse.ssed  for  e.xcessive  advertiser 
revisions. 

«  «  * 

$2,000,000  Buys 
Computer  Setup 

In  an  interview’  w’ith  E&P, 
Dit'bold’s  Jules  Tew’low’  said  this 
week  that  he  was  certain  that 
computer  installations  of  the 
nature  described  in  his  study 
w’ould  be  operating  in  at  least 
tw’o  .4merican  new’spaper  plants 
by  the  beginning  of  1967. 

He  estimated  the  cost  of  a 
fully  computerized  plant  for 
production  of  a  daily  newspaper 
as  being  in  the  region  of  $2,000,- 
000  and  said  that,  obviously, 
the  breakthrough  w’ould  come  in 
a  “non-union  shop.” 

He  noted:  “The  forthcoming 
marriage  of  the  computer  to  the 
newspaper  enterprise  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  developments 
to  occur  in  the  industry  in  the 
jmst  two  or  three  decades.  In 
fact,  several  U.S.  newspapers 
have  already  taken  tentative 
steps  tow'ard  the  consummation 
of  this  marriage.” 

‘Inertia  And  MaluUe* 

Mr.  Tew'low’  considers  that 
the  new’  management  technology 
offers  newspaper  publishers  both 
a  challenge  and  “an  opportunity 
to  ov’ercome  the  inertia  and 
malaise  which  has  beset  the 
industry  since  World  War  II.” 

Mr.  Tewlow’  has  been  with 
the  Diebold  Group  for  just  over 
a  year.  He  began  his  career  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  a  West 
Virginia  weekly,  joined  the  New 
York  Times  where  he  w’as  man¬ 
ager  of  industrial  research  for 


six  years,  then  joined  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  staff  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

UPI  Report 
Via  Computer 

United  Press  International 
began  operation  Sept.  12  of  a 
.system  of  computerized  delivery 
of  its  news  reimrt  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  employs  a  dual  system 
of  on-line  computers. 

An  operator  punches  news 
dispatches  on  a  Teletypc.setter 
machine,  w’ithout  justifying  the 
lines.  The  signal  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  picked  up  by  an  RCA 
301  computer  w’hich  justifies  for 
column  width  and  designates  by 
code  other  typesetting  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  computer  signal  is  trans¬ 
mitted  on  a  tape  circuit  and  re¬ 
produces  the  dispatch  on  a  moni¬ 
tor  in  the  new’spaper  office.  It 
also  jjroduces  a  iierforated  tape 
to  oi)erate  the  linecaster. 

This  on-line,  direct  signal  in¬ 
put  and  output  w’ith  the  com¬ 
puter  does  aw’ay  with  any  han¬ 
dling  of  paper  tape  or  manual 
w’ork  at  the  computer. 

Mims  Thomason,  UPI  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  said 
the  sy.stem  has  been  under  de 
velopment  for  more  than  two 
years  by  the  company’s  com¬ 
munications  .specialists  working 
with  CEIR,  a  Washinprton  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  and  RCA.  UPI  and 
Scantlin  Electronics  Inc.,  pio¬ 
neered  the  use  of  “real-time" 
computers  for  jiroduction  of 
stock  market  tables  for  newspa¬ 
pers  more  than  three  years  ago. 

“Real-time”  means  the  com¬ 
puter  is  on-line  for  immediate 
and  simultaneous  reception, 
processing  and  output  of  infor¬ 
mation,  compared  to  “batch" 
processing  in  w’hich  computer 
use  is  scheduled. 

UPI  uses  tw’o  RCA  301  com¬ 
puter  arrays,  located  in  its 
w’orld  headquarters  in  New 
York.  The  second  machine  pro¬ 
vides  backup  in  the  event  of 
ti’ouble  and  is  used  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  for  accounting 
and  business  office  work.  i 

The  system  is  engineered  to 
eventually  handle  as  many  as 
40  input  and  40  output  lines, 
simultaneously,  operating  at 
various  speeds  and  capable  of 
pro<lucing  justified  taj>e  for  a 
variety  of  column  widths  and 
type  sizes.  It  also  can  convert 
five-impulse  (TTY)  signals  to 
justified  six-level  (TTS)  with 
automatic  capitalization. 

Plans  call  for  the  computer 
to  store  and  maintain  for  rapid  , 
access  library  material  and  for 
the  system  to  handle  typesetting 
of  local  copy  for  indiv’idual 
newspapers. 
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If  his  headlights  hypnotize  you- 
how  do  you  break  the  spell? 

Ease  up  on  the  accelerator.  Move  your  eyes  slightly  to 
the  right  and  then  back  again— doing  this  quickly  to 
avoid  the  direct  glare. 

Most  of  us  know  this.  But  most  teen-agers  don’t  know 
what  to  do  in  emergency  driving  situations.  And  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  demonstrate  road  situations  realistically  in  a 
classroom. 

That’s  why  we  offer  high  schools  a  series  of  8  action 


films  to  supplement  their  driver  training  courses.  A  school 
pays  only  (S39.50)  for  the  entire  series. 

In  a  year,  800  schools  have  exposed  thousands  of  teen¬ 
agers  to  these  films. 

Now,  again  this  fall,  the  films  are  available  through 
American  Oil  Company. 

All  right,  -American  Oil— you  may  ask — what’s  the 
ulterior  motive?  Well,  we  feel  one  solution  to  traffic  safety 
in  any  community  is  to  help  teach  its  future  drivers. 

And  we  feel  a  responsibility  toward  ^ 

the  total  community  we  serve. 


AMERICAN 


L  COMPANY 


Hurricane 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

BATON  ROUGE,  La. 

“It  was  undoubtedly  the  worst 
storm  in  the  history  of  this 
state.  However,  we  were  very 
lucky,  we  came  out  of  it  smell¬ 
ing  like  a  rose  compared  to  the 
damage  inflicted  elsewhei’e.” 

These  were  the  words  of  R.  E. 
Palmer,  an  executive  with  Capi¬ 
tal  City  Press,  publi.shers  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Advocate  and  the 
Baton  Rouge  State  Times. 

Mr.  Palmer  explained:  “Sure 
it  was  toug’h,  but  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  we  wei-e  pretty  lucky.  On 
the  tlay  the  hurricane  looked 
likely  to  hit  Baton  Rouffe  the 
deadline  for  the  Advocate  was 
advance<l  by  an  hour.  We  hope<l 
by  makinp  up  a  little  time  we 
would  be  able  to  jjet  a  >roo<l  start 
with  distribution  ...  it  did  not 
work  out  entirely,  the  press  run 
was  interrupted  for  a  while  by 
a  power  cut,  came  the  morninp 
we  still  had  many  papers  in 
our  mailroom.  Despite  the  diffi¬ 
culties  we  eventually  jifot  most 
of  them  distributed. 

“Our  plant  was  only  slightly 
damaged,  but  the  following  day 
protluction  of  the  State  Times 
was  curtailed  to  one  main  edi¬ 
tion  instead  of  three.  Once  the 
eye  of  the  storm  had  passed 
over,  transportation  became 
very  difficult.  There  were  per¬ 
sonnel  gaps  in  mo.st  depart¬ 
ments.  All  our  newsroom  peo¬ 
ple  made  it  but  on  the  mechani¬ 
cal  side  wew  ere  short  of  men. 

“The  biggest  difficulties  were 
on  the  distributive  front.  Trucks 
and  other  vehicles  managed  to 
complete  most  of  the  circula¬ 
tion.  Nobody  on  the  staflF  was  in¬ 
jured.  Full  coverage  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  was  given  in  both  papers 
...  as  I  -said,  we  were  lucky. .  .  .” 

I’PI  R<  purler's  Ordeal 

UPI  .staffer,  Tom  Harvey,  met 
Betsy  at  her  wor.st  as  he  got 
out  of  his  car  on  a  New  Orleans 
sOwt.  “It  was  like  stepping  into 
hell,”  he  .said.  Mr.  Harvey,  who 
has  just  made  a  daring  dash  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  to  resue  his  family,  went 
on  to  .say:  “The  w’ind  lifted  my 
car  up  on  two  wheels  and  spun 
it  around  .  .  .  that  was  when  I 
had  had  enough  of  Hurricane 
Betsy.” 

Getting  out  of  the  car,  he 
staggered  towards  the  lights  of 
the  Jung  Hotel,  sharp  pieces  of 
glass  whipped  through  the  air 
like  bullets  and  large  sections 
of  metal  roofing  careened 
through  the  streets,  slicing  into 
anything  in  their  path. 

Another  UPI  reporter,  Leon 
Daniel  in  Miami,  summed  up  the 
horror  which  is  a  hurricane  in 


these  words:  “I  had  never  been 
in  the  full  thrust  of  a  hurricane 
before.  But  now  the  sound,  sight 
and  .smell  of  the  wind  and  the 
rain  remain  burned  in  my  mem¬ 
ory.  .  .  .”  He  concluded  his  re¬ 
port  with  these  words:  “There 
were  probably  a  lot  of  hurri¬ 
cane  parties  across  the  beach, 
parties  where  i)eople  tried  to 
fortify  them.selves  against  fear 
with  lx)Oze. 

“I  didn’t  see  any  though.  The 
one  I  went  to  was  hosted  by  a 
Hurricane  Nametl  Betsy  and  if 
you  lived  in  the  wrong  place 
you  didn’t  need  an  invitation.” 

Guild  Pickets 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

in  a  case  involving  the  Detroit 
newspapers.  This  extended  the 
principle  of  the  defensive  ac¬ 
tion  against  union  “whipsaw” 
tactics  to  a  situation  where  one 
paper  was  not  a  party  to  multi¬ 
employer  negotiations. 

In  New  York,  the  Guild  deals 
individually  with  each  news¬ 
paper  while  the  craft  unions  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  the  as.sociation. 
Previous  court  decisions  have 
upheld  the  legality  of  a  shut¬ 
down  by  one  employer  in  a 
multi-employer  contract  when 
another  employer  is  singled  out 
for  strike  action. 

Prior  to  the  Guild  walkout  at 
the  Times,  mailers  conducted 
chapel  meetings  at  Times  when 
Sunday  editions  of  the  News 
and  the  Journal- American  were 
in  production.  Late  press  runs 
were  i-equired  to  make  up  for 
losses  but  distribution  of  the 
papers  was  seriously  affected. 

The  papers  depend  on  large 
numbers  of  “extras”  on  the  Sat¬ 
urday  night  shifts.  Many  did 
not  report  for  work  and  their 
leader.  Thomas  Laura,  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  action  would 
.show  the  publishers  that  they 
need  the  substitutes.  The  union 
is  demanding  safeguards  for 
their  employment  when  auto¬ 
mated  equipment  is  installed. 

After  the  mailers  caused  a 
70-minute  delay  at  the  News 
again  Wednesday  night,  Mr. 
Gaherin  described  the  slowdown 
tactics  as  “bargaining  ^vith  a 
lead  pipe  rolled  up  in  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

Mr.  Laura  said  the  latest 
“chapel  meeting”  was  called  to 
“allay  the  apprehensions  of  the 
men”  at  the  publishers’  threat 
to  close  down  their  plants. 

• 

Fullerton  Jr.  Dies 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Hugh  S.  Fullerton  Jr.,  who 
for  38  years  had  been  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press, 
died  of  an  embolism  during  vaca¬ 
tion  here  Sept.  15.  He  was  61. 


Tucson  Case 
Issues  Left 
For  Parley 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  Justice  Department  has 
temporarily  failed  in  its  efforts 
to  win  a  judgment  without  trial 
in  an  anti-trust  suit  against  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen  and  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star. 

The  case,  as  a  result  of  a 
ruling  by  Federal  Judge  James 
.4.  Wal.sh,  may  go  to  trial  Nov. 
2.  He  deferred  ruling  on  the 
government’s  request  for  a  sum¬ 
mary  judgment. 

“There  was  bound  to  be  a 
trial  on  the  question  of  relief,” 
Judge  Walsh  explained.  The  re¬ 
lief  part  would  have  lieen  to 
determine  what  is  to  be  done 
about  the  separation  of  the  two 
newspapers,  in  the  event  that 
anti-trust  violations  are  found. 

“Judge  Walsh’s  ruling  is  most 
encouraging  for  the  news¬ 
papers,”  said  William  A.  Small 
Jr.,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Citizen.  “He  granted  the  Ju.stice 
Department  nothing  it  asked 
for;  he  gave  us  everything  we 
wanted — the  right  to  present  our 
defense  at  trial. 

“It  seems  highly  significant  to 
me  that  just  last  week  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  approved  an 
operating  combination  of  news¬ 
papers  in  San  Francisco  vir¬ 
tually  identical  to  the  one  be¬ 
tween  the  Star  and  Citizen  which 
is  being  contested  in  Tucson.” 

The  Tucson  newspapers  are 
basing  their  defense  of  a  mutual 
printing  arrangement  in  a  “fail¬ 
ing  business  doctrine”  approved 
by  the  Supreme  Court  during 
the  1930s.  This  permits  a  going 
business  to  acquii’e  one  that  is 
failing  financially. 

Agreement  in  1940 

A  1940  agreement  forming 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.  was 
entered  into  mainly  l>ecause  the 
Citizen  has  lieen  failing  finan¬ 
cially  for  several  years,  the 
newspapers  contended.  They 
further  claim  that  because  the 
Citizen  was  failing  it  offered  no 
competition  to  the  Star  prior  to 
the  agreement. 

The  agreement  merged  the 
business  activities  of  the  two 
newspapers  but  allowed  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  departments  to 
remain  separate. 

The  Government  filed  suit  last 
January  claiming  that  Tucson 
Newspapers  Inc.,  was  formed  to 
monopolize  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  rates  in  Tucson.  It  also 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
halt  the  purchase  of  the  Star  by 
Citizen  shareholders. 

Judge  Walsh  delivered  a 


ruling  that  certain  facts  set 
forth  by  the  government  exist 
“without  substantial  contro¬ 
versy,”  and  that  remaining  is¬ 
sues  will  be  clarified  in  a  pretrial 
hearing. 

In  effect  Judge  Walsh’s  order 
leaves  the  question  of  whether 
there  were  any  per  se  violations 
of  anti-trust  laws  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  at  a  pretrial  conference 
or  subsequent  trial. 

UndispuU'd  Fuels 

Facts  given  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  Judge  Walsh  said 
“exist  without  substantial  con¬ 
troversy”  are: 

— A  circulation  of  both  news- 
jiapers  of  about  40,000. 

— The  Star  was  purcha.sed  by 
major  stockholders  of  the  Citizen 
on  Jan.  5,  1965. 

— An  operating  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  newspapers  was 
formed  March  28,  1940. 

— A  stock  purchase  option  was 
also  made  the  same  date  as  the 
operating  agreement. 

— The  newspapers  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  substantial  degree  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Atty.  John  L.  Donahue  Jr., 
representing  the  newspapers, 
said  the  defendants  have  not 
denied  these  facts. 


Thomson  Launches 
.4ntoinated  Daily 

Reading,  England 

Britain’s  first  automated 
newspaper  went  into  pro<luction 
Sept.  14.  Lord  (Roy)  Thomson 
of  Fleet  started  the  presses 
which  set  the  Reading  Evening 
Post  rolling.  It  is  the  first  news¬ 
paper  here  to  employ  computer 
control,  photographic  typeset¬ 
ting  and  offset  color  printing. 

Lord  Thomson  hinted  at  plans 
for  a  gradual  extension  of  com¬ 
puter  operations  to  the  rest  of 
his  newspaper  empire.  “I  can  en¬ 
visage  one  big  computer  that 
would  be  capable  of  setting  type 
for  the  whole  of  England,”  he 
said. 

• 

Mailers  Lose  Appeal 
On  Printing  Contract 

St.  Louis 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
has  upheld  the  low’er  court’s 
decision  that  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  was  not  required  to 
give  90  days’  notice  to  the 
mailers’  union  before  selling  its 
publishing  plant  to  the  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.  in  1959. 

After  its  purchase  by  S.  I. 
Newhouse,  the  Globe  Democrat 
contracted  with  Pulitzer  to  print 
its  papers  in  the  Post-Dispatch 
plant.  The  mailers  alleged  a 
breach  of  their  contract.  The 
Appellate  Court  said  the  union 
lost  nothing  in  respect  to  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  mailroom. 
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^poi’is  K<l  R(‘liiriiH 

Bowling  Gkken,  O. 

Witli  Gene  Welty  movinir  up 
0  assistant  editor  of  the  Daily 
'<,iitint  l-TrihHne,  D.  Dean  Roach 
las  iM-en  appointed  sports  edi- 
»r,  a  jiost  he  filled  once  before. 
Mr.  Roach  went  to  the  Canton 
Kepoxitory,  then  became  editor 
of  an  automotive  trade  journal. 
• 

liPI  'Manager  Named 

Santoin  Borens  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  New  England  news 
manager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  to  succeed  Henry  .Min- 
ott,  who  is  retiring  Oct.  1  after 
more  than  Hi  years  with  the 


.service.  Bernard  W.  Caughey 
will  be  bureau  manager. 

In  Iiisiiraiiee  PR 

Bloomington,  Ill. 

Ron  L.  Arnold  has  been  named 
assistant  director  of  jiublic  rela¬ 
tions  by  the  State  Farm  Insur¬ 
ance  ('ompanies.  With  State 
Farm  since  1960,  Mr.  Arnold 
has  been  PR  superintendent 
with  the  firm  since  early  1964. 
He  was  an  Iowa  newspaperman 
for  13  years  prior  to  joining 
State  Farm,  working  as  a  re- 
jxn  ter  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Muscatine  Junrnal  and  later  as 
news  manager  of  the  Decorah 
Journal  ami  Public  Opinion. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 
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Newspaper  Appraisers 


ANNOUXJ^MENT.S 

ISeicspapers  Far  Sale 


’  appraisals  for  estate,  tax, 

’  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
'  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

ISetcspaper  lirakers 


ed 


THROUGH  OB.SEIRVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspatwr  Service  (Tompany, 
Inc.,  has  lieen  chosen  to  handle  .sales 
of  many  of  the  South’s  lietter  news¬ 
papers.  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City, 
Ha.  32401. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newsj)aper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  0.  Box  .'>0St.  RoseburK,  Oretr.,  97470. 


SALE.S-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  r.  Hines,  Publishers’  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMER4T 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  | 
Eonaiity  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This  i 
is  why  we  insist  on  [tersonal  contact  | 
sellini; 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  ' 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspaiiers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.  Ph:  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


The  DIAL  Afpency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


(X)NFIDEN’nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  ; 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads-  I 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357.  j 

ISeicspapers  Far  Sale 

TWO  GREAT,  LONG-ESTABLISHED  i 
weeklies,  both  county-seat,  both  priced  ! 
for  quick  sale  in  the  over  $100M  class,  i 
One  in  mountain  suburban  area;  the  I 
other  in  north  central  state  university  I 
town.  Write:  Lyle  Mariner  Associates, 
1824  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  80202.  , 


C  mCH  PO’TENTIAL  WEEKLIES  on  ! 
Maine  Coast  in  over  50,000  population  I 
srea.  Fully  staffed.  Printed  out  with 
attractive  offset  contract.  Good  schools, 
cultural  facilities.  P.O.  Bo.x  310,  West¬ 
brook,  Maine  04092.  ' 


WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
prosperous  weekly.  Near  varied  recrea¬ 
tion^  facilities,  fine  plant,  ranch  coun¬ 
try — real  West.  $17,000  down.  Refer¬ 
ences.  J,  A,  .Snyder,  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif..  92805. 


BILL  MA’ITHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr,,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


7.0NB  5  SEMI-WEIEKLY  doinpr  over 
$160-M  xross.  D.  GriRKS,  c/o  Hopkins 
Real  Estate,  New  London,  Iowa  52645. 


WELI.,-ESTABLISHBD  WEEKLY  in 
New  England  colIeRe  town  Rrossine 
$26,500,  only  $14,500.  Box  394.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
plant — profitable,  interestins:  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  acets.  receivable, 
minimum  workinK  capital  needed. 
Grossing;  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  92805. 


TWIN  WEEKLY  in  Colorjulo  moun¬ 
tain  country  at  $18,900 — $6,000  down. 

HIGH  NET.  S.  DAKOTA  WEEKLY 
sellinR  $57,000,  with  29%  down. 

NORTH  TEXAS,  two  weekly  opera¬ 
tion  with  Rood  iM>tential  left  to  de¬ 
velop,  $63,000. 

Write  Lyle  Mariner  Associates 
1824  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  80202 


WIS.  COITNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY. 
$218M  qross ;  $125M  with  $36M  cash 
down.  Offset  and  hot.  hiRh  net.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 


FIRST  OPPORTUNITY  in  two  Gen¬ 
erations  I  Ijet  us  show  you  how  to  In¬ 
come  publisher  of  family-ownetl  old 
Virttinia  weekly  newspapers  in  path  of 
major  growth  iiotential.  Anticipate 
five-fiRUre  income.  R.K.T.  Larson  & 
Associates,  911  Westover  Ave.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  23507. 


1.  .SMALL  DAILY.  Central  state. 
Gross  $90,000.  Priced  at  $125,000. 
Terms. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Well  establisherl  weekly 
Gross  $135,000.  Excellent  plant. 
Priceil  at  $135,000,  Terms  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyer. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIA’TES, 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 

Ix)S  Anseles,  California  90028 


ONLY  $5,000  DOWN  for  weekly  serv¬ 
ing  rich  farm  area  in  central  North 
Carolina.  Fully  equip|>ed  plant.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  915  Dupont  Circle 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


Editor  sc  publisher  for  September  18,  1965 


NEW.S1*.\1*EK  .SEHVH’JtS 

N’EW.SPAPER  .SERVICES 

Features  Acailahle 

Press  Engineers 

FREE — 71  new  women’s,  travel  and 
.Sunday  features  with  art  from  PR 
sources.  Precis.  220  W  42,  N.Y.  10036. 

Newspai>er  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSb’ER 

Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 

AND  PROCESSING 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

HOLLYWOOD  IS  STALE  POPCORN 
.  The  Cinema  Revolution  is  Here 

LIVELY  WEEKLY  FEATURES; 

1  compelling-themes;  techniques;  trends: 
exciting-liirectors:  actors;  writers. 

Interesteil?  Box  476.  Elitor  &  I’ub- 
'  lisher. 

••t)N  THE  KLU*  SIDE"  a  new.  re¬ 
freshing;  column  written  by  a  weekly  i 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

new8pai»er  etlitor  for  weekly  newspa- 
I»er8.  Semi  for  samples  of  "your  kiml 
of  column."  V.  F.  Martin  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Hox  75,  Uuarryville,  Fa.  17566. 

Composing  Room 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 

Fillers 

and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 

1  who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 

1  None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  R.  SALES  fTlMPANY 

1  lll-ll.'l  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
Wfirld’s  larfrest  distributor  of 

FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing;  costs. 
P.O.Box5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal,  94101  | 

Press  Kuffineers 

Newsfiaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-151" 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— RBa>AlRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 

JAckson  2-C105 

NOLAN  SAW.  table,  clamp,  $150: 
Multi  80.  10x15  offset,  auto  3-speed. 
$300.  Request  info.  Jaybird.  Gallon. 
Ohio. 

MASTER  DM-35  ETCHER,  used  1  year 
in  weekly  newspaper  shop.  Lithe  Type, 

1  2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  III.  60438. 

jlllilii:; : '  I '  -  i  nil I  {>  it 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

I I  Order  Blank  | 

S  Name - — - j 

j  J  Address - § 

I  I  City - g 

g  State - Zip  Code -  j 

;  i  - I 

I  g  Clattification _  1 

S  Copy^ - - I 


5  □  Assign  a  box  numbor  and  moil  my  replies  daily  2 

I  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  | 

1  Mail  to:  3 

S  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  SSO  Third  Avene  •  New  Terk,  New  Yerfc  10S22  M 

"f'' '  i:i'lllllli:PPIIIii;ill!llill!lll!ilini1ll!|in'ini!ini1!!Tl1Ti'n'i"-''!::  I  nTi111lllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!ll^ 
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Equipment  Mert 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Circulation 


Composing  Room 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


COMPUTER 


Once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity 
Typeeettinft  computer  available.  This 
is  the  prototype  model  of  a  computer 
now  beinK  sold  by  a  lar^e  equipment 
maker.  This  computer  has  had  three 
years  of  day-to-day  use.  MaRnificent 
for  straiRht  matter  and  classihed  set¬ 
ting.  Simple  and  maintenance  free. 
Requires  tape  puncher  typewriter  with 
hard  copy  which  we  also  have  avail¬ 
able.  Any  ordinary  typist  can  learn  to 
use  it  in  an  hour.  This  is  a  proven 
piece  of  equipment  available  now. 
$30,000  to  $40,000  cost  dependinR  on 
the  number  of  ta|ie  punchers  pur¬ 
chased.  Will  do  3600  lines  an  hour. 
Available  because  we  have  Rone  to 
larger  more  exi>ensive  computer. 

Box  358,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


GOING  INTO 


NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 


Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  StatM  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  l>e  discussed  with  intcreate<l 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPLETE  PRESS-PLATE 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
with  vacuum-back  hand-operated  cast¬ 
ing  box  available  now.  Cut-off  is  23% 
inches,  includes  curved  plate  router : 
also  3-ton  gas  plate  remelt  furnace. 
Linotyiie  fonts.  Approximately  20  fonts 
good,  and  very  good  mats  in  <lifferent 
faces  from  agate  to  48-pt.  List,  prices 
and  details  upon  request.  Calvin  Clyde, 
Jr..  Courier-Times,  Tyler,  Tex.,  76701. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANACER  ' 
We  are  looking  for  a  top-flight  Honn 
Delivery  Manager.  If  you  are  I'resentlj 
in  a  small  town  and  have  what  it 
takes  to  l>e  a  B.T.O.  and  wish  to  ds 
rive  greater  results  from  your  sam 
efforts,  then  we  are  intereste<l  in  yos. 
We  are  in  a  major  city  in  the  Nn 
England  area.  Box  462,  Editor  & 
lisher. 


;  CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22%*  cut-off,  excellent  condi- 
'  tion ;  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 


Wanted  to  Ituy 


MOTOR  ROUTE  SUPERVISOR,  Zom 
I  2  resort  area.  Must  In  qualifled  to 
I  handle  all  phases  of  A.M.  motor  routo 
I  operation  and  problems.  Our  growini, 
I  expanding  organization  offers  a  mi 
I  opportunity  to  right  man.  Start  $ltt 
a  week  plus  car  allowance  plus  produs 
I  tion  bonus.  F'Himish  complete  iletsib 
1  past  experience,  etc.  Write  Hox  451. 
1  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 


1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22^^ 


LUDLOW  BODONI  BLACK  ITAL,  all 
sizes;  also  Century  liold  and  Inid  ital. 
PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60004 


ONE  VARIO  KLISCHOGRAPH  it  K- 
181.  ser.  a  003.322.542,  220-V.  60-cy- 
cle.  3-phase,  screen  rulings  75.  120, 
137.  150  complete  with  drop  out  cir¬ 
cuit.  Bought  new  in  December  ’63.  Box 
359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 


Arailable  Srpt.  1,  1965 


Mailnmm  Equipment  For  Sale 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


COTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


WANTED:  Assistant  Circulation  Mu. 
ager.  Age  30-35  for  Southern  aft®, 
noon  daily  of  .31,000  circulatioa 
Fringe  lienefits  and  retirement  idu 
Possibilities  unlimited  for  man  witli 
initiative  and  ability.  Salary  rnmma- 
surate.  Write  full  details  alioiit  your¬ 
self  to  Box  458,  Erlitor  &  I*ublisher. 


4  CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
BUNDLE  WRAPPING  MACHINES 
in  excellent  condition.  Machine  com¬ 
bines  operations  of  bottom  wrap,  top 
wrap,  automatic  feeder  and  tying  ma¬ 
chines  without  wire,  producing  bun¬ 
dles  completely  wrapp^  and  protect¬ 
ed  on  four  sides.  Maximum  capacity 
20  bundles  per  minute,  half-fold  or 
tab  size,  22%  inch  cut-off.  but  may  be 
modifierl  for  21%  inch  cut-off.  Variable 
stack  size  27  to  40  lbs..  2400  to  3000 
single  pages.  Wrapping  paper  60  to 
100  Ib.  Clupak  or  etiuivalent  in  36  inch 
diameter  rolls,  15  to  16  inch  width. 
Hot  glue  seal.  Complete  drives,  con¬ 
trols,  wrapper  paper  reel  stands  in¬ 
cluded.  Power  requirements:  electrical 
220/440  volt  3  Phase,  60  Cycle:  com¬ 
pressed  air  80  P.S.I.  Contact  R.  C. 
James,  Milwaukee  Journal.  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  phone  414-271-6000. 


GOSS 
UNITUBE 
4-Paqe  Unit 
Tension  Lockup 


I  WANT  SCOTT  PRESSES.  Unit  drive. 
'  22%*  cut-off.  90®  stagger.  Three  units, 
I  folder  and  color  hump.  Phil  Turner, 
:  Graphic  Production  Corp.,  1545  North 
Wilcox,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 


•AMBITIOUS  WESTERN  agriculturt! 
weekly  newspaper  with  over  12,(M( 
paid,  all  mailed  circulation  needs  ar- 
gressive  circulation  manager  to  und«. 
study  present  manager  who  will  r» 
tire.  Salary  and/or  commission  opw. 
Write  Hox  484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPME^IT 


Vacuum  Bark 
Casting  Box  and 
Boring  Machines  for 
Tension  Plate  Slots 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4690 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 


HEIJ*  W.LNTEI) 


CIRCUI.ATION  MANAGER  for  gro». 
ing  54,000  ABC  suburban  weekly  chait 
on  Chicago’s  North  Shore  that  emplop 
275.  Must  l>e  aggressive.  i>romoti(*. 
minded,  and  familiar  with  varion 
methods  of  circulating.  Five  papers  an 
mail  distributee!  and  we  soon  will  cera- 
vert  the  sixth  from  carrier  to  maii 
delivery.  We  have  more  than  OOf^i  co*. 
erage  of  households  in  our  area.  Solid 
growth  imtential  for  the  man  who  cu 
help  us.  Richard  Hollister,  Hollistg 
Newspapers.  Wilmette,  Illinois  60091. 


Newsprint  For  Sale 


COLE  FOLDERS 

’4.  %.  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD, 

TTIIM  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
OttO  copies  tier  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 


Administrative 


Classified  Advertising 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  for 
fast-growing  daily  in  Zone  2,  Must 
I  have  exiierience  in  labor-management 
I  relations  iind  all  iihases  of  circulation. 

Send  full  resume  and  salary  require- 
I  ments  to  Box  472,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Assistant 
Ad  Manager 
.  .  .  East  Coast  Daily 


WILL  SELL  AT  DISCOUNT  Abitibi 
newsprint  left  over  from  flatbed  opera¬ 
tion.  Rolls  are:  13  70-inch:  17  52'A- 
inch;  7  35-inch.  All  30  inch  diameter. 
Contact:  John  Clifford,  Daily  Times, 
Watertown.  Wis.,  53094. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBUL.AR 
lO-pa^e,  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi.  mat  roller. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaiier  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  V'alley,  Calif. 


EXECUnVE  VICE  PRESIDENT- 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
Wanted  for  newspaper  representative 
firm.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Our  men 
know  about  this  ad.  Write  Box  459, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
classified  manager  of  small 
daily  or  an  assistant  ready  to 
move  up.  Must  be  conversant 
with  all  aspects  of  classified 
advertising  plus  ability  to  su- 
I'ervise. 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.96  for  14*  —  all  widths 
■%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Oixler  now  f  rom  : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


SIX-UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN  Web 
Offset  Press,  two  folders  with  quarter¬ 
fold.  Will  sell  complete  as  one  unit,  or 
four  units  and  folder  or  two  units  with 
folder.  Press  like  new;  can  l>e  seen  in 
daily  operation  at  Daily  Record  Co.. 
1004  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 


Circulation 


Attractive  salary.  l)enefits  and 
moving  expense  plan. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS.  Sit  1648 
complete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 
speed  motor,  rollers  and  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  65*  stock.  Can  !«  seen  in 
(^>eration.  Changing  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity.  Contact: 

Henry  B.  Reiley.  Jr.. 

SOME3RSET  AMERICAN 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 


GLASGOW.  MONTANA 
Twin  Cox-o-tj-pe,  256-8.  Available  Sept. 
15.  For  details,  write: 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5468 


EJXPEIRIENCED  C.M.  for  unusual  op-  Interviews  (confidential)  may 

portunity  in  sizeable  operation  in  Zone  lie  arranged  during  PNPA 

4.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases  Classified  Clinic.  Sept.  24  and 

of  circulation.  Send  full  resume  and  25,  Tamiment-in-the-Poconos. 

salary  requirements  to  Box  174,  Editor  , 

&  Publisher.  Your  confidence  respected.  I  Write  Box  393,  Editor  &  Publisher 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


NORMANCO  COLLATOR  — 6  STATION 
Like  new.  Gone  Web— SAVEI  Write  ' 
Box  144,  Mills  Valley,  Calif.,  or  call:  | 
(AC  416)  388-3231. 


THREE-UNIT  HOE  semi-cylindrical 
single  folder,  22%*  cut-off.  Includes 
stereo  equipment,  spare  parts,  Capco 
fountain  &  electrical.  Avail.  Jan.  1. 
1966.  Bargain.  Contact:  E.  G.  Parsons. 
(213)  OW  7-1734.  La  Habra  Star,  600 
S.  Palm,  La  Habra,  Calif.  90632. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


Rubber  Stamps 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  16- 
page  with  combination  %  and  %  Page 
Folder.  2-to-l  model.  Serial  T-605,  60 
HP.  AC  drive,  stereo,  Sta-Hi,  mat 
roller.  The  Key  West  Citizen,  Key 
West,  Fla.  Phone:  296-5621. 


RUBBEnt  STAMPS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
304*  per  line  up  to  2  inches 
5<!  each  additional  inch 
MAIL  ORDER  MART 
225  Main  St.,  Ft.  Lee.  N.J.  07024 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale  i 


Wood  Pre-Register  mach.,  21%*  cut-off 
Wallistar  Bundler — rebuilt 
Universal  Printing  Elquipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


HOE  2-ton  Stereotype  gas-fired  Melt-  | 
ing  Pot  it6  w/pump 
Spe^  Products  mat.  Scorcher  3KW 
ST.\-HI  elec,  dry  mat  former  type  M  ; 
HOLYOKE  WAREHOUSE  &  MACHY. 
44  Park  St..  Holyoke,  Mass.  I 

Phone  (AC  413)  532-0209  1 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  lot  September  18,  1965 


Ion 


elp  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  Advertising 

EXPERIBaJCED  AD  MAN 
n’e  need  a  self-startinK  display  sales¬ 
man  for  a  quality,  grrowinff  weekly  in 
pleasant  c-ommunity  locate  between 
Philadelphia  and  Jersey  shore.  Start  at 
1125  plus  commission,  all  fringe  bene- 
(tf  including  profitsharing.  Write: 
Bill  Canino,  Hammonton,  N.J.  NEWS. 


Editorial 

\  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHS  for 
I  work  in  bureau;  also  man  with  some 
I  desk  experience.  Pension,  vacation, 

I  hospitalization  and  insurance  plan. 
I  Permanent  employees  desired.  Area  2. 
I  Write  giving  education,  experience, 
I  present  salary  to  Box  363,  ^itor  & 
I  Ihiblisher. 


AD  MBIN— If  you  want  competitive  ex¬ 
perience,  you  can  get  it  on  The  Lima 
Star,  new  daily  now  in  operation. 
N’eed  men  who  like  to  make  calls,  lay¬ 
outs  and  who  are  sincerely  interested 
in  selling  advertising  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness  for  their  accounts.  Go^  salary. 
Call  or  write:  Jim  Geiger,  Lima  Star, 
Lima,  Ohio  45S04. 


I  TOP  NEWSMEN  wanted  by  32,000 
I  award-winning  daily.  Minimum  2  to  3  I 
j  years’  experience  with  knowledge  of  ] 
municipal  and  school  affairs  essential 
I  for  key  general  assignment  and  feature 
1  writing  iKositions.  Opportunity  for  ad-  i 
I  vancement  in  growth  situation.  Write: 

!  Managing  Editor.  Beaver  County  . 
I  Times,  Box  400,  Beaver,  Pa.  15009.  | 


EXPERIENCED  AD  .SALESMAN  to  | 
service,  sell  key  accounts  on  strong  , 
I3.M  daily  and  Sunday.  Salary  and  1 
tommissions  average  almve  $160  week¬ 
ly.  New  building  and  equipment  in  I 
yrowing  industrial  and  resort  area.  | 
Write  fully,  to:  Ronald  B.  Schultz,  I 
Dip  Galveston  News,  P.O.  Bo.x  628, 
Galveston.  Te.xas  77551.  | 


A  .STARTING  SALARY  OF 

$10,000 

for  a  young  and  experienced  copy  edi¬ 
tor  with  executive  ixitential  on  major 
comiietitive  newspaper.  The  man  we 
are  seeking  may  now  be  near  the  top 
on  a  small  newspaper,  or  the  l>est 
young  editor  on  another  metropolitan 
paper.  Box  432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

SPORTSWRITER,  DESKMAN, 
REPORTER  : 

Continued  expansion  creates  openings 
on  aggressive,  prize-winning  paper  in 
one  of  nation’s  fastest-growing  areas. 
Great  opportunity  for  men  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  some  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate,  fine  place  to  rear  family. 
Send  experience  record,  references  to 
Personnel  Director.  Globe-News,  Box 
2091,  Amarillo,  Texas  79105. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  Sun¬ 
day  Editor  on  40,000-50,000  afternoon 
daily  in  Region  5.  Age  range:  35  to  45,  | 
but  secondary  to  executive  ability.  | 
Imagination  and  demonstrated  talents 
in  Siting,  writing  and  layout.  Must 
be  able  to  exercise  complete  supervision 
of  an  outstanding  Sunday  newspaper.  \ 
Top  pensions,  insurance  benefits,  with 
salary  open.  Send  complete  resume.  All 
replies  confidential.  Must  be  available  ; 
by  Uct.  1.  Box  425.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  Patriot-Ledger 

The  Patriot- Ledger  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
a  daily  of  50,000  circulation — and 
growing— seeks  a  retail  advertising 
manager  who  can  meet  the  challenges 
of  a  suburban  daily  in  a  metropolitan 
area.  Ai>plicants  should  send  a  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  G.  Prescott  Low,  Publisher,  The 
Patriot- I^edger,  Quincy,  Mass.,  02169. 


ALL-AROUND  DESKMAN-RHIPORTEB 
for  lively  morning  daily  in  prosperous 
mountain  region.  Writing,  editing,  lay¬ 
out  for  young  man  on  way  up  with 
basic  desk  experience.  Contact:  Fritz 
Wirt,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  News. 


COMBINATION  courthouse -county  , 
staffer  needed  at  once  by  Zone  5  p.m.  | 
daily.  Prefer  Ohioan.  Should  know 
camera.  Hospitalization  and  insurance  , 
program  offered.  Send  all,  including 
clips,  in  first  letter.  Box  408,  Editor  &  < 
Publisher.  | 


WANTED;  Young  woman,  J-graduate 
or  experienced,  with  imagination,  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  ability  to  write  fea¬ 
tures  and  women’s  news  for  lively, 
growing  Midwestern  daily,  circulation 
30,000.  Permanent  job — many  liberal 
fringe  lienefits — ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions — pleasant  community — good  pay. 
Camera  ability  desirable,  not  essential. 
Advancement  with  ability,  initiative. 
Tell  education,  experience,  background 
in  letter  to  Box  435,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


The  Oklahomsn  and  Times 
has  openings  for  two 

EXPERIENCED  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 

We  seek  men  with  proven  records 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising.  Must 
be  skilled  in  layouts  and  presenta¬ 
tions.  Some  college  training  essen¬ 
tial. 

Join  a  fast-moving  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  where  you  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  prove  your  worth  as 
you  sell  the  only  ABC-audited 
metropolitan  circulation  in  this 
market.  We  want  men  who  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  merchants, 
and  who  can  help  them  make  the 
most  of  their  advertising  invest¬ 
ment.  Agency  experience  helpful. 
Small-city  daily,  large  weekly,  or 
metropolitan  daily  experience  essen¬ 
tial. 

Send  samples  and  resume  to: 
Personnel  Manager 
Box  1619,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73101. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  experienced.  I 
Medium-sized  Michigan  afternoon  and  ' 
Sunday  newspaper — politically  inde-  i 
pendent,  background  Republican — has  i 
opening  for  editorial  writer  capable  of 
outspoken  independent  opinion  on  local, 
state  and  national  issues.  Strict  confi¬ 
dence  on  all  replies.  Send  complete 
resume.  Box  434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  ! 
Advance  your  career  by  joining  enter- 
uprising  staff  of  medium-size  and  grow¬ 
ing  Midwest  daily  newspaper.  Rapidly- 
expanding  organization  offers  unlim¬ 
ited  future.  25  to  40  year  old.  creative 
sales  ability,  ambition  and  enthusiasm 
roore  important  than  formal  education. 
You’ll  receive  sound  leadership,  good 
working  conditions,  and  adequate  in¬ 
come.  Write  in  confidence,  outlining 
experience,  past  earnings,  other  data. 
Dur  employees  know  of  this  ad.  Box 
482,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


PROMISING  OPPORTTINITY  for  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  medium-size 
newspaper  or  assistant  on  larger 
daily,  just  under  100,000.  Write  Box 
4T7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LTOP-FLIGHT,  Working  Ad  Manager 
prize-winning  Arizona  newspaper. 
Must  !«  able  to  sell,  work  with  others. 
Send  references,  samples  of  layouts, 
jjlary  desired.  Box  499,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Permanent  situation. 
Prefer  one  who  can  use  camera.  Ga¬ 
zette,  Sterling,  III.  61081. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  13,500  daily 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Need  colege  grad 
who  can  lead  and  train.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  with  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion.  Bemutiful  collie  town  with  fine 
living  conditions.  Give  full  details.  Box 
424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  COMPETENT  REPORTER  who 
is  looking  for  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties  with  progressive  group  operation. 
Send  resume  and  financial  requirements 
to:  Personnel  Dir.,  Box  1359,  Ft. 
Smith,  Ark.  72991. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  wanted 
for  lively,  aggressive  50,000  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Fine  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  for  reporter  with  3  to  5  years 
ilaily  experience,  nr  experienced  small 
daily  or  weekly  desk  man  who  wants 
to  move  up.  Top  fringes.  Hard-work¬ 
ing  young  staff.  Send  full  resume  with 
clips.  Box  474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  seeking 
grass-roots  experience  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  really  learn  newspapering, 
will  find  this  Upstate  New  York  6,500 
afternoon  claily  the  ideal  spot.  Fringes, 
future — wonderful  Winter,  Summer 
sports  area.  Write  fully.  Bo.x  442,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Pacific  Coast  daily  has  permanent  staff 
vacancy  for  reporter  with  2  to  5  years 
general  assignment  experience  to  cover 
local  business  in  growing  community 
of  lOOM-plus.  Prefer  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  economics,  business,  finance, 
real  estate,  merchandising,  etc.  Jour¬ 
nalist  only — no  PR.  Write  full  details 
to  Box  461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE 

OPENINGS 

PUBLICATIONS  MANAGER  $12,000 

Deg.,  knowledge  of  physics  and 
electronics.  Experienced  in  writing, 
editing,  illustrating,  layout,  printing 
and  cost  estimating. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR . S  9,000 

Degree,  at  least  two  years  exp.  in 
writing  and  editing.  Age  to  32. 
TECHNICAL  PUBL.  SUPV.  .$12,000 
Deg.  E.E.  o.-  M.E.  Exp.  in  technical 
writing;  exp.  in  complete  production 
and  printing  technical  manuals. 
YOUNG  WRITER  EDITOR  .OPEN 
Deg.,  with  limited  exp.  but  dernon- 
strated  writing  ability.  Responsible 
for  field  trips  and  production  of 
feature  articles.  Three  needed. 
TECHNICAL  WRITERS  ...$12,000 
BSEE  or  equiv.  Knowledge  of  elec¬ 
tronics,  etc. 

EDITOR  .  $12,000 

Degree — journalism  with  knowledge 
of  electronics.  Amateur  radio  oper¬ 
ator's  license  des. 

EDITOR  . $  8,500 

At  least  five  year's  exp.  in  trade 
publishing.  Full  resp.  for  planning 
and  editing  leading  monthly  in 
major  field  of  distrlb. 

TECHNICAL  WRITER  ....$10,000 
B.S.  Chem.  Data  bulletins,  sales 
guides,  government  bids. 

For  lull  inlormalion  on  these  or 
any  other  positions,  in  absolute 
confidence  and  without  obligation, 
contact: 

CAL  R.  FISK 

DRAKE  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Bldg., 
Chicago,  III.  60602 
Financial  6-8700 


NEWS  WRITER,  general  assignment 
reporter  for  larger  Wisconsin  weekly 
newspaper  in  fast-growing  southeastern 
part  of  state.  Write:  A.  L.  Petermann, 
Delavan  EInterprise,  Delavan,  Wis. 
53115. 


ONE  OF  SOUTH’S  FINEST  medium- 
size  dailies  seeks  experienced  city  ed¬ 
itor.  Must  be  experienced  deskman,  ed¬ 
itorial  writer.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  405,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


POLICE  &  COURT  REPORTTHt  with 
at  least  2  years’  experience  for  6-day 
afternoon  daily  in  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia,  near  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Good  pay  and  short  hours.  James  A. 
Hodges.  Managing  Eklitor,  The  Daily 
Advance,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHEK.  expe¬ 
rienced,  for  medium-sized  daily.  Uni¬ 
versity  town,  located  in  heart  of  year- 
around  Rocky  Mountain  recreational 
area.  Contact:  Eld.  Coyle,  Elditor,  Mis- 
soulian,  Missoula,  Mont.  59801. 


COPY  DESK 

Immediate  opening  on  the 
I  copy  desk  of  The  Fresno 
Bee.  Experience  necessarj’. 
!  Excellent  working  condi- 
j  tions.  Employe  benefits. 
1  Permanent  position.  Apply 
I  in  person  or  .send  detailed 
I  resume  to : 

Personnel  Department 

THE  FRESNO  BEE 
Calavaras  &  Van  Ness 
Fresno,  Calif.  93722 


REPORTEIR  for  general  news  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  Want  man  who  can  advance 
in  growing  organization.  Offer  good 
pay,  benefits,  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  progressive  northern  Indiana 
city.  Send  fuil  resume  to  Box  410,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher, 


C4YPY  EIDITOR 
SPORTS  WRITER 
WOMEN’S  WRITER 
Metropolitan  evening-raoming-Sunday 
in  Zone  7  needs  top-flight  newsman 
and  woman  to  add  to  growing  staff. 
Copy  editor  should  be  good  enough  to 
bo  considered  for  slot:  sports  writer 
should  have  at  least  2  years  in  field. 
These  are  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  right  i>eople.  Box  465,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


DESK  MAN — E'ast  copy  reader  who 
likes  hard  work  and  can  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Editorial  writing  skill  do- 
sirable.  New  Jersey  daily  in  NYC 
area.  Box  452,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  .STAET  REPORTER  for 
daily  newspaper  in  Northern  Illinois 
University  town,  growing  community: 
for  general  and  special  assignment .  .  . 
one  not  afraid  of  work.  Good  wages, 
benefits,  vacation  pay.  insurance.  Box 
460,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  outstand¬ 
ing,  fast-growing  daily  in  leading  Mid- 
weet  university  city.  Challenging  op¬ 
portunity.  ’Two  or  three  samples  of 
work  welcome.  Box  457,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

FAST-GROWING  DAILY— 13.000  cir¬ 
culation,  local  university  center.  Zone 
,5 — wants  to  develop  "culture  beat.” 
Drama,  music,  art  40%  of  job  to  be¬ 
gin  with — will  grow.  Must  be  colleim 
graduate,  minimum  of  3  years  solid 
reporting  experience.  $140  per  week  to 
start.  'Write  full  background,  includ¬ 
ing  sample  review,  to  Box  463,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

HARD  WORKING  CITY  EDITOR  to 
head  small  staff.  Some  writing.  Good 
pay.  benefits.  Young  family  man  pre¬ 
ferred,  on  7-day  Zone  4  p.m.,  20,000 
circulation ;  also  women’s  rfitor  needed 
in  Decemter.  Send  resume  to  Box  448, 
^itor  &  Publisher, 

ONEkMAN  BUREAU  for  East  Tenney 
see  county-seat.  We  need  an  energetic 
young  reporter  to  cover  every  kind  of 
news  and  features  in  a  lively  historic 
city  of  5,000  and  surrounding  county 
with  little  direction  from  central  of¬ 
fice.  Progressive  30,000  daily — modem 
bureau  office.  One  or  two  years’  expe¬ 
rience-some  camera  knowledge.  Send 
clips.  Box  456,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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HEI,F  ANTED 

Ediinrial 


HELP  Vk  ANTED 

Editorial 


HE1J‘  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTER  for  award-winnin^r  pro- 
irressive  weekly  tabloid.  Must  l>e  capa¬ 
ble  writer,  desirous  of  eventually  as¬ 
suming  resi>onsibilities.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Excellent  oi>portunity. 
Write  M.  Dillon,  Box  846,  Joliet,  III., 
604.81. 

REPORTER  with  some  experience  for 
afternoon  daily  in  111.6,000  population 
city.  Contact:  C.  C.  Aldridpe,  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex. )  Journal. 

TOP-NOTCH  YOUNG  DE.SK  MAN 
wanted  to  take  his  place  in  4-man 
drak  of  proffressive,  modern,  prize- 
winnini;  Middlewest  daily.  Excellent 
future — many  desirable  extra  benefits 
— conirenial  staff  in  mwiem,  newly  re- 
mo<lele<l  building;.  Professional  associ¬ 
ates,  attractive  betrinnint;  salary, 
merit  raises,  limite<l  only  by  ability 
and  initiative.  Write  details  of  educa¬ 
tion  extierience.  trainini;.  references, 
to  Box  464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

U.S.  NEWSPAPER  IN  EUROPE 
seeks  reporter.  Minimum  .6  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  have  military  back- 
irrounil.  preferably  Europe :  knowl- 
edire  German  helpful.  Interview  NYC. 
Send  resume.  Box  4.6.6.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  E.\perience<l  reporter  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  heats:  and  an  experi- 
enre<l  deskman ;  on  metropolitan  Mid¬ 
west  evening  daily.  In  addition  to 
usual  fringe  benefits,  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  with  projfressive  staff.  Send 
clips,  resume,  references  an<l  salary 
expected  to:  Ernest  E.  Williams.  As¬ 
sistant  EdiU>r.  The  News-Sentinel, 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana  46802. 

WOMEN'S  NEWS  EDITOR  needetl  by 
near  .80,000  Illinois  daily.  Ideas — en¬ 
thusiasm — news  .sense  important.  Will 
direct  S-member  staff  that  covers  all 
phases  home,  f:unily,  social,  civic  life. 
Top-notch  pay.  liberal  benefits:  pro¬ 
fessional  staff ;  prize-winninK  paper 
in  projfressive  community.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  438.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
18,000,  six-day  paper.  Collette  town- 
excellent  environment  —  near  city. 
ChallenttinK  work  in  helping  develop 
new  concept  of  women’s  news,  not  old 
social  approach.  State  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  ranite.  Write  Box  470,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

An  eloctronic  rompiitinpr  manufacturer 
hsis  an  imme^liute  oi»eninp:  fur  an  asso¬ 
ciate  e<litor  of  its  marketing  tlivision’s 
in^rnal  publication.  This  position  re¬ 
quires  first-rate  reporting  and  writing 
abilities.  The  ability  to  write  excellent 
feature  artieb's  is  a  must.  lay<Hit 
knowle<I>re  is  helpful.  .\  college  jrrailu- 
ate  with  a  degree  in  journalism  or 
English  is  preferred.  A  minimum  of 
two  years*  writing  experience  is  re¬ 
quired.  Technical  knowledge  is  not  a 
must.  This  position  offers  career  op- 
IK>rtunities  in  the  communications  field 
hounded  only  by  the  indiviiiual's  initia¬ 
tive  and  ability.  An  excellent  salary 
and  many  lienefits  are  otfere*!.  Please 
send  ix*sume  to  Box  500,  Iklitor  &  Piil)- 
lisher. 

An  E<iual  Opiiortunity  Employer 

EXPANDING  GROUP  of  prestige 
ABC  suburban  newi^aiiers  has  oi>en- 
ing  for  experience*!  young  newsman  to 
assume  res(M>nsibility  for  ](K'al  news 
and  feature  coverage  in  two  of  10  etli- 
tions.  Top  *)pix)rtunity  for  individual 
editorial  excellence  with  progressive 
organization.  Send  full  resume,  any 
clips  to:  Rol)ert  Cummins,  Managing 
Editor.  Paddock  Publications.  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GOOD  EDUCATIOX. 
and  sound  training  on  a  smaller  pai>er. 
this  may  be  the  opportunity  you  have 
been  looking  for  on  The  Utica  Daily 
Press  or  Utica  Observer-Dispatch.  We 
have  o|>eningK  for  a  deskman,  two  re- 
I>orter8  and  a  bureau  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  at  days.  $137.50  nights  for 
those  whose  background  and  ex|>eri- 
ence  qualifies  them  as  journeymen. 
Write:  M.  C.  Taylor,  Executive  E>iitor. 
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IMMEDIATF^  OPENING  f<»r  newsman 
to  run  bureau  for  college  town  daily, 
central  New  Y'tirk.  H«»x  493,  Editor  & 
Publi.'her. 

INDEPblNDENT,  A  WAKD-WlNNINfi 
l3.5(Ki  daily,  <lcvoted  to  excellence,  has 
two  o|>enings  on  news  staff.  One  is  for 
seasone*!.  responsible  reporter  with  in¬ 
telligence.  initiative,  passion  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  flair  for  writing:  second 
is  for  promising  lieginner  who  seeks 
broad  ex|>erience  and  sound  training. 
(hmmI  pay  plus  profit-sharing.  i>ension 
'  plan,  insurance  and  Blue  Cross.  ($7,- 
otK*  guaranteed  experienced  man ;  $5,- 
900  guarantee*!  l)eginner).  Write  fully 
to:  Etlitc»r,  North  Adams  Transcript. 
North  .Adams.  .Mass.,  01348. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  semi-weekly. 
Strong  on  loi'al  news  an<l  photos.  In- 
tereste*!  in  community  development. 
Starting  salary  or»en.  Bright  future. 
Zone  3.  Bi>x  498.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  two  prize-winning 
large  weeklies.  Good  opi»ortunity — col- 
I  lege  town — resort  area.  Knowle<lge  of 
:  sports  writing  helpful  but  not  essen- 
I  tial.  Steul»en  Ptg.  Go.,  Angola,  Ind., 
46703. 

REPORTER  for  Illinois  tlaily.  (Tover 
Tx>lice.  general  features.  Ability  with 
camera  helpful.  Want  young  man  with 
I  experience  or  tiegree  who  can  grow 
!  with  the  job.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS  (1)  experienced,  for 
police  court  beat:  (1)  for  county  l)eat, 
with  some  experience,  or  bright  l*e- 
ginner.  Write  full  details.  Frank  W. 
Bamdollar.  Evening  Sentinel,  Keene. 
N.H..  03431. 

REWRITE 

WRITING  REPORTERS 
SPORTS  DE'SK  ASSISTANT 
Opportunitie.8  unlimited  on  metrojKjli- 
tan  a.m.  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  2  to  3  years’  exT>erience  re¬ 
quired.  Submit  resume  to  Box  490, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  <^hxI  makeup, 
imagination,  ready  to  Dishion  new  ai>- 
proach  to  athletics-recreation  coverage 
for  progressive  dicK'esan  weekly.  Cath¬ 
olic  Star  Herald.  101  N.  7th  St..  Cam- 
.len,  N.  J.  0S102.  (AC  609)  4-1665. 

SPORTSWRITERS.  REPORTERS 
t^PY  EDITORS 

neede<l  iinme<liately  on  large  Florala 
daily.  Lil>eral  l»enefit8  and  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Should  l)e  draft  ex¬ 
empt  or  have  militar>’  service  <-om- 
ldete<l.  Submit  full  background,  refer¬ 
ences.  samples.  Box  480,  E<litor  & 
Publisher, 

STATE  EDITOR.  Write  fully  e*luca- 
tion.  experience,  salar.v  desire*!,  avail¬ 
ability.  militaiT  status.  Dave  Regan. 
Mi«ldletown  Journal,  Middletown, 
Ohio  15042. 


Top-flight 

REPORTER 

We  are  looking  for  a  toinflight  re- 
'  |K»rter  who  can  take  over  City  Hall 
and  police  l>eat  on  this  13,000 
awanl-winning  daily.  It  is  our  HI 
reiKirting  sjad.  with  an  excellent 
op|)ortunity  U>  move  up.  (kaxl  sal¬ 
ary.  fringes,  excellent  working 
(‘onditions.  Will  consider  man  or 
woman.  Write  full  details  or 
phone  collect  to: 

Dick  Watts,  Editor 
PHAROS-TRIBUNE 
Logansport,  Indiana  46947 

1 - 

WANTED:  TELEGRAPH  EXHTOR  on 
,;ood  newspaper  in  colleKe  town  of  10,- 
000.  Prefer  one  qualified  and  intereste<l 
in  assistinpr  with  sttorts.  Excellent  fa¬ 
cilities  and  '  staff.  Permanent.  Daily 
Ledger.  Fairfield.  Iowa  52556. 

i  WIRE  EDITOR— City  Hall  man  for 
10.000  Illinois  daily.  Good  opi>ortunity 
,  for  right  man.  Send  complete  resume 
I  to  Box  497,  Erlitor  &  Puhlisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  initlHtivc.  get-ii|>- 
and-go,  for  .6-<lay  tiggressive.  award- 
winning  p.m.  Excellent  training  op- 
imrtunity.  Send  resume,  salary  re<iiiire- 
ment.  Mrs.  Ruth  Shuey.  Managing 
Fklitor,  Hcqiewell  News,  Mo|*cwelI,  Va. 
23860. 


Of)  net 


WEEKLY-TRAINED  lamerainan-striii- 
Iier  for  roll-fed  offset  shop  in  Florida. 
Write  ex|)erience,  age.  salary  desireil. 
ftimily  status,  etc.,  to  Ho,\  4SS.  Eilitor 
&  Puhlisher. 


Operators-Machinists 


W.\NTED:  1  straight  matter  oper¬ 
ator:  1  mixer  operator :  1  tape  punch¬ 
er.  Union  or  eligible.  The  Daily  Jeffer¬ 
sonian.  Cambridge,  Ohio  43725. 


EXPANSION  IS  OUR  PROBLEM. 
Qualified  operators  or  doormen  can 
help  us  solve  it  by  applying  at  once. 
This  is  a  7-day  morning  paper:  scale; 
$4.77  days;  $4.92  nights;  38<ti  hours 
week.  Daily  News.  Bo.x  1660,  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska  99501. 


INTHHITYPE  OPERATOR— Top  scale 
for  a  fast,  clean  operator  who  can  han¬ 
dle  straight  matter  and  mixer.  Mid- 
Atlantic  area  near  large  city.  Pull  re¬ 
sume  with  first  letter.  Box  415,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 


OHIO  AFTERNOON  DAILY  seeks  all- 
around  photographer  to  take  charge  of 
2-man  department  at  once.  Hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  insurance  benefits.  Send  samples, 
resume  first  letter.  Box  436,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION 


MANAGER 


Promotion 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 


The  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy.  Mass., — 
50,000  and  growing — is  on  the  hunt  for 
an  imaginative,  executive-caliber  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  Small  departments 
ready  to  expand.  Member  NNPA. 
Please  send  resume  to:  R.  O.  Allen, 
General  Manager. 


Public  Relations 


P.R.— ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
E.xpanding  nationwide  organization, 
with  central  offices  in  (Chicago,  offers 
exceptional  opjtortunity  for  experience*! 
writer.  This  challenging  position  en¬ 
compasses  all  phases  of  p.r.  writing 
.and  pnigram  planning.  Creative  ability 
to  handle  preparation  of  s|)eeche8  and 
features  most  desirable.  NewspaiJer  or 
association  P.R.  background  helpful. 
Starting  salary  in  $10,009  range. 
Please  send  resume.  Box  478,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


HEI.F  Vi  AM'ED 

Public  Relations 


GENERAL  ASSISTANT 


$7,579-$9, 100  per  annum 


To  assist  the  City  Manager  in  the  4. 
velopment.  implementation  and  evele. 
tion  of  a  public  relations  progm 
designed  to  provide  the  Public  wW 
knowledge  of  the  functions,  oreratioH 
and  programs  of  the  City  through  verk 
ouB  information  media  including;  tb 
preparation  of  speeches  for  public  oC. 
cials,  writing  the  annual  report,  Hn. 
odic  and  special  publications,  devUiu 
visual  aids  and  other  graphic  pretest, 
tions,  and  to  perform  related  work. 


Requires  college  graduation  and  thn 
years  of  progressively  responsible  a. 
ployment  in  governrnent,  or  in  u 
organization  dealing  with  public  afftin. 
including  professional  experience  ii 
technical,  promotional  or  news  writirj 
media. 


Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Complete  d. 
tails  by  writing  to  Director  of  Pemn. 
nel.  City  of  Hartford,  660  Main  Stmt 
Hartford,  Conn.,  06103. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  with  i 
major  airline  for  young  vigorous  nut 
with  solid  news  and  feature  writint 
ability.  Photographic  e.xperience  d. 
sired,  though  not  essential.  Area  ; 
location.  Starting  salary:  $9,800. 
Write  Box  468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEW  NETWSPAPERS  care  enough 
about  photography  to  insist  on  imagin¬ 
ation  as  well  as  technical  competence. 
We  need  a  young  man  with  an  eye 
for  off-beat  photos — skill  to  produce 
magazine-quality  36mm  Sunday  pic¬ 
ture  pages  —  and  determination  to 
make  every  assignment  pay  off.  A 
modem,  industrial  city  in  beautiful 
East  'Tennessee.  Send  samples  to: 
Managing  Editor,  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Timos-News 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 


Career  opportunity  with  major 
liste<i  corporation  for  a  dy¬ 
namic,  highly  skilled  PR  man 
to  carry  out  all  phases  of 
division  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  looking  for  a 
man  who  can : 


Identify  newsworthy  events. 
Produce  professional  level 
copy  as  a  matter  of  course 
:ind  work  effectively  with 
•■ditors. 

Personally  handle  arrange¬ 
ments,  meetings,  etc. 

Be  effective  in  business  and 
community  relations  at  all 
levels. 


F’or  progressive,  growing  p.m.  news- 
l>aper  in  Athens,  Ga.  Knowledge  of 
I>hotocomposition  and  hot  metal  op¬ 
erations  desirable.  Initiative  and  lea<l- 
ership  are  among  qualities  we  seek. 
-Send  resume  to  Personnel  Mgr.. 
Southeastern  Newspaiiers  (Jorp.,  New.s 
Bldg.,  Augusta,  Ga.  30903. 


Personality,  appearance  and 
ability  to  communicate  are  im- 
Iiortant  qualific.ations.  A  New 
York  area  resident  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 


\  starting  salary  to  $10,000 
l>er  annum,  liberal  benefits 
and  a  bright  future  will  be  of¬ 
fered  to  right  man.  Submit 
chronological  employment, 

earnings  history  and  tell  us 
why  you  think  you  qualify. 


to : 


Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Si 


ARE  YOU  THE  RIGHT  WRITER- 
Medium-sized  Northeast  agency  with) 
“Who’s  Who’’  list  of  clients  has  e'- 
ceptional  oitening  for  a  versatile  puir 
lication  writer  of  demonstrated  :ibilil.'| 
in  handling  sales  .and  busincss-Drientc. 
subjects.  Will  work  with  a  PR  grout 
specializing  in  the  pro<luction  of  cl- 
ent  publications.  Samples  must  demon¬ 
strate  ability  to  handle  :issignment> 
which  meet  demanding  <-ommunicatiM 
or  marketing  needs.  A  background  in 
the  business  or  art  of  photfwraim 
would  l)e  a  decided  asset.  Position  in¬ 
volves  relocating  in  Upstate  New  York 
Goo<l  starting  salary  and  excelle*'- 
prospects  for  the  right  man.  Ple*» 
send  resumes  only  (no  samples)  to 
Box  496.  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


.\5SIS1 

experie 

writing 

llcitatii 

ley-pr<« 

tary.  e 

wants 

firm  o' 

.\vailai 

Publist 


YOU! 

years 

ence 

ested 

ada. 


CAM 

Aggr 

Edito 


“WORLD-WIDE  JOB  GUIDE”  list-*' 
460  sources.  Includes  “Model  Resumr 
Chitline,"  and  “HJxecutive  Recruitsto 
List.”  $2.  Advance.  1.62  W.  42  St, 
Suite  536-EP,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOM 
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Situstions  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administratire  ' 

J-GRAU,  with  exfierience  all  depart¬ 
ments  includin^r  managership  small  ’ 
daily,  wonders  where  he  misrhl  fit 
into  manatroment  of  medium  or  larire 
daily,  'fop  references.  Any  ideas?  Bo.x 
449.  l>lilor  &  Publisher. 

A5.SISTANT  TO  PI.’BUSHER-C.kxI  I 
experience  in  answering  inquiries.  I 
writing  lesult-irettinit  udvertisinir  so¬ 
licitation  promotion:  also  accurate  Kal- 
ley-priK>f  reaxler.  Can  serve  as  secre-  ' 
tary.  etc.  ESBcient.  resourceful  woman 
wants  (thicaffo  openinK.  With  present 
firm  over  15  years— now  sold  to  N.Y. 
Available  Oct.  15.  Box  487.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  deprrees  print- 
init  manairement  and  electric  enirineer-  I 
in(t.  seekinK  a  iiosition  with  (trowth 
opportunity  in  production  manafte- 
ment.  Ajte  28.  family  man.  Write: 
Richard  A.  Justino.  B530  E.  Stella  Rd..  ' 
.Apt.  II.  Tucson.  Ariz.,  85710. 

('artmmists 

MAKE  SPORTS  REALLY  PAY  OFf’  ] 
with  toi)-rated.  energetic  sports  car-  ! 
toonist,  who  wants  to  shift  to  lively  ; 
sports-minded  i>aper  in  major  leaRue 
area.  Box  469.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  j 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  aire  37.  | 
will  relocate.  Thirteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases.  Box  430,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCUI.ATION  MANAGE3t-Personnel 
Ilirector-Assistant.  Ex-Army  Captain.  ■ 
24  years’  experience  100.000  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Short  term  consultant  ' 
contracts  considered.  Resume.  Box  406. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Excellent  ; 
liackirround.  Thoroughly  <iualified  in 
audited  circulation.  Self-startinK.  re¬ 
sourceful  (tal.  Can  handle  consumer  or 
business  maKazine.  With  present  firm  I 
15  years— now  sold  to  N.  Y.  Wants 
Chicairo  oiieninK.  Available  Oct.  15.  | 
Box  475.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

CITY  CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 
with  20  years'  ex|>erience — stymied  on  ; 
the  job  lookinfc  for  well-payinsr  cir-  ' 
culation  manaKer’s  |>osition.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  circulation.  Atte  ' 
37.  Bo.x  491.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

damnified  Advertisinn 

YOUNG.  CANADIAN  CAM— eleven 
years'  newspaper  advertisinyr  experi-  ' 
ence  25.000  circulation  daily — inter-  j 
ested  in  advancement  in  USA  or  Can¬ 
ada.  Box  446.  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

CAM— Mature,  experienced,  know-how.  i 
AiTKressive — top  producer!  Box  431. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HIGHLY  CLASSIFIED  MANAGING  j 
Offering: 

"Results  you  can  bank-on  regularly." 
For  resume,  phone,  wire,  write  today 
H.  Scott  Saveli  I 

Times  &  Eveninj?  Independent  i 
St.  Petersburtr.  Fla..  33701  I 
Evenings,  call:  (AC  813)  347-3946  j 

Display  Advertising 

PROVEN  EXECU’nVE.  33  —  well 
schooled  in  retail,  classified,  manage- 
ntent-^seeks  position  with  potential  as 
unlimited  ns  his  willingness  to  work. 
Box  447,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

■ - i 

ten  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  man¬ 
ager-sales.  Strong  on  layout,  copy  and 
promotion.  Now  employed.  Depend¬ 
able,  family,  age  32.  Ohio.  Box  443, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


San  Francisco 
Newspapers 

HIGHLY 

QUALIFIED 

PERSONNEL! 


EDITORIAL  .  .  . 

copy  editors 

deskmen 

writers 

reporters 

rewrite 

artists 

photographers 


ALSO. 

top  caliber 
advertising 
sales  people 


Jarries  Baysinger 
(Arsa  Code  415)  776-9170 

or  write: 

San  Francisco  Newspapers 
Employment  Committee 
555  Post  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94102 


READER-WINNING  EDITOR,  small 
Los  Angeles  daily,  wants  bigger  job 
same  area.  Ideas,  vigor — managerial 
skill.  1116  Cardifl.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WEST  COAST  six>rts  spot  sought:  7- 
year  "pro.”  (30);  top  record:  talented. 
Box  379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  metropolitan 
dsiily,  strong  on  administration,  per¬ 
sonnel,  layout,  editing,  writing :  seeks 
challenge  on  paper  or  allied  field.  Box 
361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  OCTOBHat 
Professional,  any  desk,  any  beat.  Now 
co-editor  at  {12,009.  Like  8ix>rts.  Box 
49,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  executive  news  position  on 
small  daily.  Zone  2  preferred.  Box  401, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FASHION  EDITOR— Eleven  years’  ex- 
,  perience  newspaper  women’s  pages, 

I  feature  writer  women’s  interest  news 
I  and  fashions — mature,  enthusiastic — 
suffocating  in  present  production  job: 
seeks  challenging  opportunity  to  work 
‘  with  creative  ideas.  Box  429,  Editor  & 
I*ublisher. 

SPORTS-NEWS-COLUMNIST 
:  Assistant  sports  editor,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  page  columnist  seeks 
i  opportunity  immediately  in  San  Fran- 
I  cisco  Bay  Area.  Box  427,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher.  ' 

DESKMAN — Fast,  accurate.  Sixteen 
years’  newswork,  editing,  layout:  seek 
day  job  with  future .  in  Chart  Areas 
,  1-2-3.  Box  467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN.  25,  three  years’  experi- 
I  ence.  wants  afternoon-night  desk  work 
on  daily  within  lOO-miles  New  York 
I  City.  Can  interview  late  October.  Mar¬ 
ried,  degree,  references.  Bo.x  345,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  seeks  to  set  with  metro 
daily  as  TV-radio,  movie,  theater 
writer.  B.S.  Degree  in  TV-radio.  4 
years’  experience  on  a.m.  daily:  thor¬ 
ough  knowletige  of  entertainment 
m^ia.  Box  441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
medium  or  small  daily.  Chart  Areas  1, 
2.  Knows  how  to  prtxluce  lively,  high- 
(luality  |ia|>er.  Goo<l  at  training  and  in- 
I  spiring  staff.  Box  486,  Etlitor  &  Pub- 
'  lisher. 

MERGER  MAKES  AVAILABLE 
award-winning  Food  Editor.  Home 
Economist :  former  women’s  etlitor  of 
large  metro|>olitan  daily.  Box  48-3.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


1  TOP-FLIGHT  EDITOR 

Thirty-six  years’  experience.  26  as  eHi- 
'  tor  of  medium-8ize<l  dailies.  Hesijirned 
last  job  after  14  years.  Huilt  paper  I 
^  from  24.000  to  60.000  circulation,  (luod 
I  administrator.  Operates  efficient,  eco-  : 
!  nomical.  enthusiastic  news  department. 
Apre  56.  health  excellent.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  485.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WIRE  EDITOR’S  SPOT  on  small  ' 
I  daily  wanted  by  skilled  deskman.  ; 
:  younpT  but  experienced  all  phases.  Now  | 
I  swinjrman  on  medium  daily.  B.A.  jour- 
I  nalism.  Available  in  November.  Box 
479,  Editor  &  I^iblisher, 

WRITER-EDITOR,  female,  M.A.  in  | 
Journalism — experienced — will  consider  | 
mapfazine.  newspaper,  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  position.  Box  489,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  Employment  Agencies 

'  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

,  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
1  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
I  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL,  (Agency) 

1  56  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Eretduction 

F.VMILY  .MAN  desires  Production  Man¬ 
agers  or  Plant  Superintendents  job. 
Following  qualifications:  Photon  oper¬ 
ator  and  maintenance  man,  ATF’s  and 
Justowriters:  ad  paste-up  (includes  lots 
of  four  color)  :  editorial  paste-up 
(pages).  Ekicellent  mark-up  man.  Good 
knowledge  of  camera,  plat^making, 
stripping  and  press.  Experienced  in 
training  personnel  and  in  conversion 
from  hot  to  cold  type.  Superintendents 
experience.  Box  413,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PROtlRESSIVE  medium-size  daily 
ne^ing  production  manager  with  |)er- 
sonnel,  mechanical  ability  and  exis-ri- 
ence.  please  write  Box  492.  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

POLICY-LE3VEL  position  wanted. 

'  Counselor-adviser-idea  man.  Mature. 
Management-minded.  Now  on  Man¬ 
hattan  daily.  Available  Oct..  Nov.,  or 
Dec.  Box.  342,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

TV  PUBLICITY  &  NEWS  WRITER 
with  business  administration  back¬ 
ground,  PR  grad  work— seeks  PR  in 
agency,  TV  or  university.  Sports  in¬ 
terest  high.  27.  Box  451,  EMitor  & 
I^blisher. 

SEEKING  non-corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions  writing  opportunity  in  Ekist  or 
Midwest.  My  strength  is  selling  con¬ 
cepts — not  concretes.  Seasoned,  versa¬ 
tile  jwrformer,  excellent  writer.  Salary 
secondary.  E'or  resume:  Bo.x  481,  fkli- 
tor  &  Publisher, 


I  F ree  loanee 

VETEHtAN  NYC  NEWSMAN  now 
available  as  correspondent  and  for  spe¬ 
cial  assignments.  Box  403,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

E'OR  ONLY  $50  A  WEEK,  your  own 
man  in  Paris!  Editorial  page  mailers 
'  — spot  assignments — co<ldle<l  handling 
your  VIP’s.  Ex-AP  (10  years’  Europe): 

'  now  national  news  weekly.  Returning 
live  Paris.  Box  397,  Ekiitor  &  Pub- 
!  lisher. 


TOP  COMPETITIVE  ReUil  Ad  Mgr  REPORTER  on  top-notch  metropolitan  I  Photography 

(36)  seeks  paper  to  build.  Now  in  weekly  seeks  challenKinjr  job  on  a  !  ^ — x.- 

NYO  ....  'This  is  a  small  ad,  but  Krowingr  daily.  J-Grad  1964.  Agre  28,  !  AVAIIjABL£  special  Washinirton 
there  is  a  lot  behind  it.  Box  473,  Edi-  sinsrle.  have  car.  Box  466,  Editor  &  ,  news  photo  coverage.  Pat  Youns:.  1397 
tor  &  Publisher.  I  Publisher.  i  National  Press  Bldflr*  Phone:  628-8679. 
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CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lin*  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80e  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-ooinl 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-ooint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lints, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  soecifle  rata  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  exampit 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  bt 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  lini 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  whitt  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  1%  or  lAnioint 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  ’’classMed 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  S2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY.  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  lint.  Ne 
abbreviations.  Box  holdcn’  identHiu  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av*..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
Phone  PLoia  2-70S0 


Shop  Talk 

By  Rolx'rt  L.  Brown 

Editorial  Writers 

“Contiary  to  an  opinion  that 
seems  to  be  prevalent  even 
among  newspapermen  them¬ 
selves,  the  ‘average’  editorial 
writer  is  anything  but  an  Ivory 
Tower  type.” 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Laney,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Citif  Dritcret 
S\‘ws,  who  conducted  a  survey 
among  141  newspapers,  large 
and  small,  from  every  State.  He 
made  the  .study  la.st  Fall  while 
pursuing  a  Ph.D.  in  iiolitical 
science  at  the  University  of 
Utah  and  a  digest  of  his  findings 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  Miintheml,  quarterly  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers. 

Some  of  his  other  conclusions 
alniut  the  “average”  editorial 
writer  are: 

“He  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  lie  a  narrow 
spi*cialist. 

“He  gets  out  of  the  office  to 
attend  meetings  or  conduct  in¬ 
terviews  on  the  average  of  once 
or  twice  a  week,  often  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  each  day. 

“He  takes  one  to  two  trips 
a  year  on  out-of-state  assign¬ 
ments  and  tends  to  think  this 
much  travel  is  sufficient. 

“He  has  no  research  assist¬ 
ants  as  such  and  doesn’t  want 
any,  preferring  to  do  his  own 
digging  for  facts  and  figures. 

“But  he  often  gets  help  from 
beat  reporters,  city  desk  and 
copy  desk  staffers  —  mostly  in 
supplying  background  informa¬ 
tion  but  frequently  in  actual 
writing  of  editorials. 

“Seldom  is  he  asked  to  write 
an  editorial  w’ith  which  he  per¬ 
sonally  disagrees  —  and  the 
chances  of  his  lieing  given  such 
an  assignment  decrease  as  the 
size  of  the  newspaper  for  which 
he  w’orks  increases.” 

Of  course,  there  were  excep¬ 
tions  and  variations  in  the  re¬ 
plies  which  w’ere  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  above  “averages.” 

*  * 

The  last  question  —  about 
writing  editorials  with  w’hich 
you  personally  disagree  —  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion 
for  many  years  and  provides  the 
most  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
Laney’s  study.  A  picture  held 
by  many  jjeople  in  and  out  of 
the  new-spaper  business  is  that 
editorial  writers  do  the  publish¬ 
ers’  bidding  whether  they  like 
it  or  not.  Such  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  Mr.  Laney: 

“Finally,  asked  if  they  were 


at  Thirty 


ever  assigned  to  write  editorials 
with  which  they  per.sonally  dis- 
agm*d,  2(>  editors  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  Of  these,  the  great 
majority  said  .such  assignments 
were  rare.  Another  88  said  they 
never  receive<l  such  assignments, 
many  siinjily  liecau.se  their  views 
ali'eady  were  in  clo.se  harmony 
with  those  of  the  jniblisher. 

“Desjiite  the  infreciuency  of 
the  practice,  the  fact  that  28 
e<litors  —  1(5  of  them  on  jiapers 
of  under-5(t,dO(l  circulation  — 
:iif  asked  from  time  to  time  to 
.set  forth  views  not  their  own 
.seems  sufficient  to  call  into  ciues- 
tion  the  effc*ctivene.ss  of  .Article 
(3  of  the  co<le  of  ethics,  adojited 
in  194;t,  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
which  states: 

“  ‘The  editorial  writer  should 
I'.ave  the  courage  of  well-founded 
conviction  and  a  democratic 
philosophy  of  life.  He  .should 
never  write  or  publish  anything 
that  goes  against  his  conscience. 
Many  editorial  pages  are  the 
jjroducts  of  more  than  one  mind, 
however,  and  sound  collective 
Judgment  can  lie  achieved  only 
through  sound  individual  judg¬ 
ments.  Therefore,  thoughtful  in¬ 
dividual  opinions  should  be  re¬ 
spected.’ 

“To  l)e  blunt,  perhaps  one  rea- 
.son  this  part  of  the  code  is  not 
more  effective  is  that  some  edi¬ 
torial  writers  seemingly  lack  the 
courage  of  their  convictions. 
Only  one  of  those  replying  to 
the  sur\’ey  said  he  had  ever 
quit  a  job  because  of  being  as¬ 
signed  to  write  an  editorial  that 
went  against  his  conscience. 

“In  all  fairness,  however, 
there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
on  this  issue.  One  is  that  an  edi¬ 
torial  esjjousing  a  viewpoint  not 
held  by  the  writer  is  not  only 
a  violation  of  conscience,  but  is 
also  less  sincere,  hence  less  per¬ 
suasive,  than  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be. 

“The  other  viewjmint  is  that 
just  as  a  Democratic  reporter 
should  be  able  to  cover  a  Repub¬ 
lican  convention  fairly  and  ac¬ 
curately,  so  should  an  editorial 
writer  be  able  to  set  forth  clear¬ 
ly  and  accurately  opinions  from 
which  he  dissents. 

“A  corollary  to  this  attitude 
was  stated  by  Robert  E.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  the  Chicago  Siin-Timcs 
when  he  noted: 

“ ‘.  .  .  in  some  cases,  objec¬ 
tions  can  be  satisfied  by  the  way 
in  which  the  editorial  is  written, 
and  a  person  with  reser\’ations 
might  prefer  to  handle  the  as¬ 


signment  than  see  the  matter 
handled  by  one  without  reserva- 
tion.s.’ 

“Obviously  the  last  word  has 
not  yet  been  .said  on  this  issue, 
which  is  anything  but  simple 
and  clear-cut.” 


San  Francisco 
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Printing  Company,  which  will 
produce  the  Chronicle  in  the 
morning,  the  Examiner  &  Newa 
Call  llnlletin  in  the  evening,  and 
the  Sunday  Examiner  <£•  Chron¬ 
icle  on  Sunday,  are: 

From  the  Chronicle:  Charles 
de  Young  Thieiiot,  ))ublisher; 
Sheldon  Cooper,  .senior  i)artner 
of  C(K)per,  White  &  Cooper, 
Chronicle  coun.sel;  and  Scott 
Xewhall,  e.xecutive  editor. 

Fi*om  the  Hearst  Corimration : 
Randolph  A.  Hear.st,  chairman 
of  the  excH-utive  committee; 
Charles  Gould,  j)ubli.sher:  and 
George  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
the  late  William  Randolph 
Hear.st. 

Wells  B.  Smith,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Examiner 
and  News  ('all  Bulletin  and  a 
Hearst  executive  for  more  than 
.‘10  years,  will  be  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  Com])any. 

Lyle  Johnson,  a  Chronicle  ex¬ 
ecutive,  will  be  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Printing  Comi)any. 

Other  Printing  Company  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  include: 

Robert  Ward,  .Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Ward  has  held  the 
same  jiosition  with  the  Chronicle 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

.Arthur  L.  Gilbert,  Adv’ertising 
Manager.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  been 
a  Hearst  executive  for  30  years. 
He  has  been  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Iwth  the  Examiner  and 
News  Call  Bulletin. 

Carl  Gilman,  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  Mr.  Gilman  has 
held  the  same  position  with  the 
Examiner  and  has  been  with  the 
Hearst  organization  for  more 
than  30  years. 

Ken  Hobson,  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Hobson  has  held  this 
same  post  with  the  Chronicle 
for  the  past  five  years. 

Hap  Howard,  Circulation 
Manager.  Mr.  Howard  formerly 
held  this  position  on  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  more  recently  on  the 
News  Call  Bulletin. 

Wilbert  J.  Griffith,  Controller 
and  Chief  .Accountant.  This  is 
the  .same  position  Mr.  Griffith 
has  held  on  the  Examiner  and 
News  Call  Bulletin  for  the  past 
three  years.  He  has  been  with 
the  Hearst  organization  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Harry  Davidson,  Production 
Manager.  Mr.  Davddson  has  been 


Barrett  McGurn 
Breaks  Story 
Of  Pope’s  Trip 

Barrett  McGurn,  Mew  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporter  and 
formerly  Rome  correspondent 
for  many  years,  got  a  clean 
seven-hour  world  l)eat  on  the 
Po|)e’s  i)lan  for  a  trij)  to  Amer¬ 
ica. 

He  nailed  the  story  down  on 
Sept.  7  in  time  for  the  10:30 
|).m.  first  edition  but  the  Trib 
ran  two  “Betsy”  hurricane  pi^ 
lures  on  toj)  of  i)age  one  for 
that  edition,  creating  a  hole 
into  which  the  big  exclusive 
story  was  placed  at  1  a.m.  for 
the  late  run.  The  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  got  a  total  l>eat  as  did  mem- 
lK*r  pajrers  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  News  Service. 

The  story  had  all  the  de¬ 
tails,  .stating  that  the  Pope 
would  Ire  in  .America  no  later 
than  Oct.  12,  that  he  would 
addr  ess  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  .Assembly  on  peace  arrd  pov¬ 
erty  and  that  an  outdoor  rally 
would  be  held  with  the  Yankee 
Stadium  or  Shea  Stadium  as  the 
likely  jrlace. 

The  actual  date,  Oct.  4,  was 
released  at  the  Vatican  at  7 
a.m.  New  York  time  (noon  in 
Rome),  minutes  too  late  for  op- 
jKTsition  jrajrers.  Since  then 
Yankee  Stadium  has  Ireen  con¬ 
firmed  as  the  place.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gurn’s  .story  said  the  Pope  would 
not  leave  New  York  City  and 
that  he  would  stay  less  than 
three  days.  This,  too,  was  con¬ 
firmed. 

Mr’.  McGum,  who  i-ecently 
serv’ed  two  terms  as  president 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
.America,  was  asked  how  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  story.  He  r’eplied: 

“I  was  sure  the  Pope  was 
coming  by  November,  1964,  and 
started  correspondence  at  that 
time  with  top  levels  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  Secretariat  of  State.  I 
stayed  with  it  for  10  months 
and  finally  managed  to  break  it. 
This  was  the  first  time  a  major 
trip  of  the  Pope  was  disclosed 
first  bv  anyone  other  than  him¬ 
self.”  ■ 

• 

R.  K.  Cliainller  Dies 

Cincinnati 

Robert  K.  Chandler,  57,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star, 
died  Sept.  15  of  a  heart  attack. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Ralph 
Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Mo¬ 
bile  (Ala.)  Press-Register. 

Production  Manager  on  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  News  Call  Bulletin  ' 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  prior 
to  that  held  the  same  position 
on  the  Call  Bulletin  for  15  years. 

I  S  H  E  R  for  September  18,  1965 
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CENTRAL  CONTROL  SECTION  that  handles  logic  and  command  functions  for  ESS  is  shown  in  background.  Foreground  shows  basic  components. 


.A 


LARGEST  SINGLE  PROJECT  IN  BELL  SYSTEM  HISTORY... 

the  Bell  System's  new  Electronic  Switching  System 

Succasunna,  N.J.,  has  first  commercial  installation  of  new  switching  system  that  processes 
telephone  calls  with  modern  electronics. 


The  Klertroiiic  Switthing  System  is 
a  new  (leveiopinent  of  Bell  Teleplione 
Luhoratories  and  the  outcome  of  a  de¬ 
liberate  effort  to  bring  the  latest  elec¬ 
tronic  technology  to  the  service  of 
Bell  System  customers. 

More  than  2(KK)  man-years  were  re- 
(|uired  for  its  research,  development 
and  manufacturing  design.  Eventu¬ 
ally  it  will  be  the  Bell  System  s  stand- 
ar»l  telephone  central  office. 

E.S.S  is  designed  to  switch  calls  with 
traditional  Bell  System  de|iendability 
—  better,  faster  and,  in  time,  cheaper 
than  ever  before. 


Its  most  important  feature  is  a  cen¬ 
tral  "stored  program  ”  control  that 
directs  not  only  general  switching  op¬ 
erations  but  also  s|)ecific  arrange¬ 
ments  for  each  number  served.  .Sj)ecial 
optional  services  can  include  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  reach  frequently  «  alled  numbers 
In  dialing  oidy  three  or  four  digits 
. .  .  dial  a  third  party  into  a  telephone 
coin  ersation  in  progress  .  .  .  switch  in¬ 
coming  calls  to  a  friend's  home  for 
the  evening. 

In  Succasunna.  these  optional  ser- 
\  ices  are  on  trial  with  200  selected 
customers.  Other  ESS’s  are  now  l)eing 
planned  and  installed  in  other  citie.s 


The  modest  building  where  electronics  history  is 
being  made.  Telephone  experts  from  around  the 
world  journey  to  Succasunna  to  see  ESS  in  action. 


by  Western  Electric  Co.,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  supply  arm  of  the  Bell  System. 

The  capacity  of  ESS  to  remember 
and  do  special  things  will  make  your 
tele[)hone  service  still  more  valuable 
and  |>ersonal. 

Bell  System 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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The  Law  Honors  a  Reporter 


El  Paso  Herald-Post’s  Jane  Pemberton  has  a  soft  spot  for  young  people^ 


El  Paso  Herald-Post  reporter  Jane  Pemberton  takes  a  special  on  “Operation  Teenager,”  and  one  on  the  Texas  Department! 

interest  in  young  people  and  law  enforcement.  Last  month  in  of  Public  Safety.  Her  citation  was  accompanied  by  a  cash, 

the  House  of  Representatives  chamber  in  Austin,  she  was  award. 

given  the  top  state  award  of  the  Texas  Law  Enforcement  and  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Youth  Develop- 

Youth  Development  Foundation  for  promoting  youth  activi-  ment  Foundation  that  an  El  Paso  writer  has  received  the 
ties  in  a  newspaper.  award. 

This  was  at  the  annual  Attorney  General’s  Youth  Con-  Jane  Pemberton  began  her  newspaper  career  as  an  in¬ 
ference  on  Crime,  a  seminar  to  study  juvenile  crime  in  Texas  tern  reporter  while  attending  Texas  Western  College.  She’s 

and  recommend  remedial  efforts  to  halt  its  rise.  Delegates  are  been  in  newspapering  14  years,  has  a  son  and  two  daughters, 

teenagers.  and  was  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  president  of  the  Press 

Mrs.  Pemberton  was  cited  for  “numerous  articles  boost-  Club  of  El  Paso, 
ingtheworkof  the  Attorney  General’s  Youth  Conference  and  She  previously  was  awarded  second  place  in  national 

the  El  Paso  Youth  Council,  and  creating  good  will  and  sup-  news  writing  in  the  annual  contest  sponsored  by  the  Women’s 

port  for  law  enforcement.’’  She  was  also  praised  for  a  series  Press  Federation. 
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